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** The trust-deed amongst us is a kind of dead-hand ; but the 
instance immediately before us [^the case of Jonc% v. StannaTd\ 
shows that the dead-hand may suddenly become instinct with 
awful life, and a minister may find himself gripped by its terrible 
skeleton fingers, and rudely ejected firom his pulpit, and possibly 
firom his means of subsistence, and that not because he did not 
preach the Gospel of Christ as taught in the New Testament, 
nor, indeed, because anything could be alleged against the really 
Christian or Christ-like teaching of his pulpit ; but because certain 
technical phrases, perhaps having no existence at all in Scripture 
— ^words of human origin and imposition — have found their way 
into trust-deeds, constructed rather upon a Pagan than a Christian 
model." — Rev. Paxton Hood. (See Christian World, Feb. 17, 
1881.) 
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I HAVE read with much interest the talks between- 
the Rev. Septimus Saywell and the Rev. Richard 
Riversdale. 

In preparing the manuscript of their conversations 
for the press, it does not rest with me to say anything 
as to the merits of their discussions. 

Of these their readers will form their own opinion. 

I will only state that the subjects with which Mr. 
Sa)rwell and Mr. Riversdale deal are not only all im- 
portant, but must increase in importance as the area of 
their discussion becomes enlarged, until some satisfactory 
solution is found for the deadlock of ecclesiastical 
legal and legislative difficulties which at this moment 
is a source of embarrassment, harassment, and hope- 
less perplexity to the leaders of the " free churches '' 
arising out of the bewildering and unprecedented 
anomalies of the trust-deed question. 

Under the heading of " The Dead Hand in the * Free 
Churches'" I find that Mr. Riversdale, in his talks with 
Mr. Septimus Saywell, makes the following extraor- 
dinary disclosures : — 
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That ministers and members of the so-called * * free 
churches" have had, with but few exceptions, neither 
vote nor voice in the matter of determining upon and 
drawing up their creeds, in settling upon their prescribed 
religious ordinances and observances, in fixing the basis 
of their corporate life, and in defining '^the legal theo- 
logical conditions of admission to and exclusion from 
their Church fellowship : — 

That all these important particulars have been de- 
cided uj>on by Nonconformist authorities of the past, 
entirely independent of any modifications of opinion 
on these subjects, as represented by the views held, 
relating to them by the ministers and members of 
the ** free churches" of the present day : — 

That the creeds and prescribed religious ordinances 
binding upon the *' free churches" are recorded in their 
trust-deeds, which have been drawn up by the sanction 
of, and under the protection and control of, the civil 
power : — 

That none of the " free churches " possess the power 
of legally interpreting their own trust-deeds, nor of 
authoritatively, with binding force, explaining what 
their doctrines really are, nor of finally settling any 
disputes which may arise in their different communions 
as to the duties and obligations which are enjoined 
by the terms and conditions of their several trust-deeds. 

But that all these and such like questions the Queen's 
-State Courts, by virtue of the Sovereigns supremacy 
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over all causes temporal and spiritual within the realm , 
reserve and exercise the right of authoritatively and 
finally determining. Moreover, Mr. Riversdale shows 
that the trust-deeds of the " free churches," with the 
extraordinary and obsolete creeds, 6*c., which they 
contain, are inherited or succeeded to with — and in the 
same manner as they, the " free churches," succeed to 
— their chapels and endowments, and that both must 
be unconditionally accepted or rejected together. 

And further, Mr. Riversdale proves that no relief can 
be given to the "free churches" from the position of 
hopelessly-involved confusion and wide-spread lawless- 
ness in which they find themselves placed, with respect 
to their trust-deeds and their enjoined creeds embodied 
in them, but by Parliamentary legislation ; but that the 
very proposal on the part of the leaders of Noncon- 
formity to obtain such relief would fill the minds of the 
members of the "free churches" with consternation^ 
by opening up and fully revealing to them the true 
state of things, and by proving beyond all dispute their 
entire subjection to State control and Parliamentary 
legislation in matters of religion, after all their boasted 
freedom from them. 

Under the heading of **The Rights and Liberties of the 
English Church," the Rev. Septimus Saywell gives Mr. 
Riversdale — at his request — most valuable information 
about the Church of England and her history, showing 
her antiquity and her unbroken continuous eventful 
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life amongst the people of this country — tracing, point- 
ing out, and explaining — not from partizan or pre- 
judiced historians — ^but from old charters and the 
public statutes of the realm, her inherently possessed 
and State-recognized rights and liberties — her powers 
of self-government and her immemorially possessed 
separate and independent jurisdiction over her ministers 
and members in purely spiritual and ecclesiastical 
matters. 

Mr. Saywell further shows wherein the State has, in 
the course of time, whether intentionally or otherwise, 
encroached upon the spiritual and ecclesiastical domain 
of the Church, and points out some of the difficulties 
and complications resulting from this encroachment, 
suggesting at the same time some means for their 
readjustment, and quoting the opinions of some of the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities as explanatory and 
illustrative of these subjects. 

The conclusions which the Rev. Septimus Saywell 
and the Rev. Richard Riversdale arrive at concerning 
the freedom in religious matters enjoyed by the Church 
of England and her clergy, compared with that boast- 
fully alleged to be possessed by the **free churches'* 
and their ministers, will, I hope, be helpful to their 
readers in enabling them the more easily to compre- 
hend the whole subject, and in aiding them in forming 
their own opinions as to whether the long and loudly- 
vaunted absolute freedom from State control on the 
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part of Nonconformists is a reality, or is, after all, 
merely a delusive myth, as Mr. Riversdale clearly 
makes it out to be. 

As for Mr. Riversdale's disclosures to Mr. Saywell 
on the subject of the "Inner Life of the *Free 
Churches,' " they will no doubt be regarded by many 
of their readers as specially valuable, forasmuch as 
they furnish a series of graphically drawn and striking 
pictures of the various phases of religious and eccle- 
siastical life prevalent in Nonconformist bodies — 
pictures which must be accepted as faithful representa- 
tions of the existing state of things in the "free 
churches," seeing that they are not only sketched 
by no unfriendly hands, but that they are the 
work of those whose experience, knowledge, and 
in most cases official or semi-official positions, invest 
their descriptions with the characterislics of faithful- 
ness, accuracy, and authority. 

At the same time it is not improbable that these 
pictures may, notwithstanding the eminent men by 
whom they are sketched, appear as startling revelations 
to many Nonconformists as well as to Churchmen. 

Both Mr. Saywell and Mr. Riversdale desire to ex- 
press their deep sense of the obligation they are under 
to the speakers and writers — both Churchmen and 
Nonconformists — from whom they have quoted, as 
well as to the different sources whence the quota- 
tions have been obtained. 
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In conclusion, I cannot but commend the charitable 
spirit in which Mr. Saywell and Mr. Riversdale have 
carried on their discussions, as well as their desire and 
readiness in every instance to give proof for their asser- 
tions ; and I venture to express the hope that in any 
discussions which may arise out of their conferences 
these characteristics may not be wanting. 

THE EDITOR. 



September, 1882, 



the dead hand in the **free 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHEREIN THE REV. RICHARD RIVERSDALE TELLS 
HIS STORY, AND DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 
THE FREEDOM OF THE "FREE CHURCHES" 
AND THEIR MINISTERS. 

THE Rev. Richard Riversdale, minister of the 
Independent Chapel of Kingsford, was a well- 
educated, cultured, and liberal-minded man. He was 
on very friendly terms with the Rev. Septimus Saywell, 
I he vicar of Kingsford Parish, with whom he used fre- 
quently to have brotherly and interesting conversations 
on various current religious questions. Mr. Riversdale 
one day availed himself of an opportunity of explaining 
to the Vicar what he regarded as his exact position in 
relation to the Church of England, from which he dis- 
sented — and also of his connection with the religious 
body of which he was a minister. 

His words on this subject were to this effect : — I 
have an intense admiration, amounting to reverence, 
for much that pertains to the grand old Church of 
England. I am charmed, and almost spellbound, as 
I read her history and follow with wonderment her 

B 
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eventful career, progress, and achievements through 
every change and phase of the nation's life. For her 
heroic saints and martyrs, the story of whose lives and 
labours are to all of us precious legacies, and for their 
great achievements in every department of Church and 
State for the nation's good, I have nothing to offer 
but the purest and most affectionate veneration. 
Then as to her richly scriptural, sublimely simple, 
and religiously awe-inspiring liturgy, which is so 
variedly and amply expressive of every common want 
in prayer, and every common feeling of thankfulness 
in praise, I regard it as simply incomparable. But 
notwithstanding all these and numerous other strong 
attractions, which I admit are well calculated to fascin- 
ate many and to draw them within her fold and fellow- 
ship, I deeply regret — ^and do constantly regret — that 
there are to me reasons sufficiently strong to form an 
effectual barrier against my entrance into her com- 
munion. Not that I think myself in any way morally 
or spiritually better than if I were a minister of the 
Church of England ; nor that I regard the peculiarities 
and unique surroundings of Dissent as better calcu- 
lated to develop the Christian life in myself, or in those 
to whom I minister ; but simply because I have not been 
able to help myself in the matter. I have often said, I 
have been what I have been not by preference but by 
religious conviction and from a sense of duty ; and, 
indeed. I often find myself soliloquizing thus, "Were 
it not for these, I, Richard Riversdale, would not be for 
one single day a minister of a religious body outside the 
communion of my venerable mother Church of England ; 
but would without delay return to her as to the Church 
of my forefathers." 

One day, after Mr. Richard Riversdale had been 
expressing himself thus to the vicar of the parish, 
Mr. Septimus Saywell, during a pleasant even- 
ing walk which they were having together over 
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the downs which shut out a view of the sea from 
the village of Kingsford, the Vicar remarked: 
I observe, Mr. Riversdale, that you often talk 
in this strain as to your relationship to the Church 
from which you dissent, and as to the position 
you hold as minister of the Independent Chapel in our 
parish ; but I have been thinking that during the period 
of our long friendship, and especially throughout the 
many and pleasant walks we have had together, I 
have never really asked you to tell me what are the 
exact reasons which appear to you sufficiently strong to 
debar you from joining the communion of the Church 
of England, and which make it to you a matter of duty 
to stand firm in your present position. I do not know 
why, considering our friendly relationship, I have not 
asked you this before ; and now that I have ventured to 
invite your confidence, I trust you will do me the credit 
of believing that it is from no desire to proselytize, even 
did I think such a thing possible, on my part, with a 
man of your ability. 

Riversdale : I have not the slightest objection 
to tell you. Indeed, I am rather glad of the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. And I will do so the more 
readily because I have been lately thinking much about 
matters ecclesiastical ; and I find my mind considerably 
disturbed, if not essentially unsettled, on these subjects, 
owing to events which have recently transpired in the 
various religious bodies outside the Church, and 
especially by one important event which has happened 
in our own denomination, and the course of thought and 
study which I have been led into with reference to them. 

Vicar: Do tell me, Riversdale, what your reasons 
are, and be assured that if I cannot help you in the 
matter you will at least have my sincerest sympathy ; 
and at any rate you will not fail to interest me in your 
concerns. 

Biversdale : Well, you see, my case is just this. I 
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have alwa)^, as I have thought, had definite, strong, and 
impregnable grounds for my separation from the 
Church of England, which the more I thought of the 
more they sustained me in what I regarded as my 
stern and unflinching principle and inflexible sense ot 
duty to remain outside the Church and to abide cheer- 
fully where I am. as the minister of my devoted little 
flock. It was not, as I have frequently told you, 
because I disliked the Church herself, objected to epis- 
copacy, preferred extempore prayer to the use of your 
incomparable Liturgy, or looked with more favour on 
the enforced and helpless narrowness of sect life to the 
large and elastic area of social freedom which surrounds 
the time-honoured institution of the National Church ; 
but it was because of the Church's — as I looked upon 
the matter — connection with the State, and her bondage 
to the State, and because of all the evils that appeared 
to me to arise out of this — to me — ^unscriptural, unholy 
and unnatural union that I felt unable to enter her 
ministry or fellowship. 

Vicar : Your language is strong, my dear Riversdale, 
and your statements are such as I venture to say could 
not be proved from Holy Scripture ; but I observe your 
feelings are affected, and I suppose your emotions are 
not, any more than my own, at times easily restrained ; 
so I will not at present contradict anything you have 
said, hoping that perhaps you are describing your views 
and feelings in the past with reference to the Church, 
rather than those which you entertain concerning her at 
present, or possibly may cherish in the future. But now 
as to the circumstances and events to which you have 
been referring, which you say have of late greatly 
disturbed your mind, if not modified your opinions on 
ecclesiastical matters — pray tell me what they are ? 

Riversdale : Well, I am afraid, Vicar, it is rather a long 
story, but if you have your usual patience with me I 
think I can manage to tell it you bit by bit. Now, I 
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"have already told you what I have thought of the 
Church, and why I felt it my duty to walk in the foot- 
steps of my forefathers in a continued state of separa- 
tion from her — for you must understand the members of 
my family have been staunch Dissenters for three gener- 
ations — but now I must tell you how that, as a young 
man, I looked upon Nonconformity, and especially that 
section of it in which I was brought up, and what 
-appeared to me to be its special charm. Of course, it 
had then to me many and strong attractions, which I 
need not dwell upon now, further than to remark by the 
way that I regret to state that I have outlived their 
influence, and they are attractions to me no longer. 
The assumed characteristics of the denominational Non- 
conformity which in my youthful days possessed such a 
charm to my mind, and which, notwithstanding any un- 
attractive or prosaical circumstances in which such Non- 
conformity originated, led me to regard it as no less than 
. a heaven-sent and heaven-born religious system or insti- 
tution, were its recognition of and respect for personal 
• conviction and individual liberty in all matters afliecting 
one's religious views, the freedom and independence 
which it seemed to ofl*er and guarantee to all its adherents 
— both ministers and people — in all things relating to 
'doctrine, teaching. Church government and discipline, 
its close approximation to the constitution, order, and 
practice of the Apostolic Churches; and last, but not 
least, its crowning glory, as it appeared to me, and 
that was its absolute freedom from all Parliamentary 
and State control. In fact, in the first days of my 
ministry, before my mind was disillusionized, if I had 
been asked to describe the glories of that section of 
Nonconformity to which I belonged, I should, could I 
have commanded the use of such language, have set 
them forth in the graphic and glowing terms of the 
Rev. Dr. AUon, in his inaugural address to the Congre- 
;gational Union in 1 88 1, descriptive of his ideal of the 
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Church of the future. Slightly altering Dr. Allon's 
language, I should have adopted it, reading " Congrega^ 
tionalism'' for the words the ** Church of God," as I then 
regarded it ; and in reply to the question : What are 
the glories of Nonconformity as represented by ** Con- 
gregationalism T I should have said : In " Congrega- 
tionalism " the individual is sacred. The Church exists 
for the individual, not the individual for the Church. 
The unit of Church life is the personal soul, and the end 
of Church life is its development. No prescribed creed 
may supersede personal processes of inquir}* a-d con- 
viction.* The Bible lies open to the individual 
judgment and conscience. God's appeal is always 
directly to the individual soul. ** Every one of us must 
give account of himself to Grod." " Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good." No ecclesiastical patron 
or synod may impose his bishop or religious teacher.t 
A free man in Christ, responsible to God for his 
entire religious life, charged with the exercise of per- 
sonal responsibilities, he takes counsel with those asso- 
ciated with him, free men like himself, and the pastor is 
the appointment of their collective wisdom and ^^-ill. 
In all things pertaining to worship and work, to dis- 
cipline and expediency, the prerogative is with the 
individual Church society. J In the very nature of 
things it cannot without a solecism be delegated. Not 
by binding traditions of the past, nor by external 
authority of the present, is the Church ruled ; but by 
the counsel and will of its own membership, determined 

* Trast deeds with their prescribed creeds are imposed upon 
almost every Dissenting society and its minister. 

t Ministers chosen by majorities are imposed upon the 
minorities, or sometimes even by two or three rich men in the 
congregation upon the whole of the community. 

X Subject to the absolute control of the jodjg;e of the State 
Ccmrt in matters of differences of religious opinion and practice 
with respect to which an appeal is made to him. 
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by the present expediency of things, and by such light 
as the New Testament and the collective wisdom of the 
past or of other Churches may afford.* It is a 
direct appeal to personal intelligence, conscience, and 
common sense, calculated by its very nature to develop 
the utmost wisdom and strength both in the Church 
member and the citizen. 

Vicar : Well, my friend Riversdale, that is very fine 
eind beautiful language, and the picture sketched by 
it is one which to many minds must be very fsiscinating 
and to a high degree pleasant and agreeable to con- 
template. 

Biversdale : No doubt, were it not for two things. 

Vicar : And pray what are they ? 

Riversdale : Why, simply these : The language is 
unreal, so far as it is descriptive of actual or realiz- 
able facts, and the picture sketched by it has no 
existence — and to my mind, in the present imperfect 
state of human nature, never can have any existence — 
except in the elevated imagination of the cultured 
speaker and in the imaginations of such as allow 
themselves to live in the region and atmosphere 
of intellectual idealism — which some would call high- 
flown theories — instead of taking cognizance of 
and dealing with the hard, practical, unpoetic 
facts of religious individual and Church life as we 
actually live it in our several congregations and Church 
societies. 

Vicar : Why, what a change must have passed over 
your views and feelings, Riversdale, since the early days 
of your ministry, to induce you so to express yourself ! 

Riversdale : No doubt ; but believe me, Vicar, 

*No body of men are more in bondage to the binding traditions 
of the past and to the external authority of State Courts and 
Parliament than are the members and ministers of a religious 
society outside the Church of England, incorporated under the 
provisions of an ancient and elaborate trust deed. 
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experience is a very plain, practical, and effectual 
teacher, and it has taught me enough to know that in 
none of our communities or congregations is there any 
original from which Dr. Allon could have taken his 
photograph. His beautiful description is simply an 
intellectual sketch drawn from what I readily grant is a 
highly elevated and commendably sanguine imagina- 
tion. What is more, I have been unable to discover 
from the records of the Apostolic Church in the Acts of 
the Apostles or from the Epistles of St. Paul, so fully 
descriptive of the lives of the Apostolic Churches and 
of their individual members, that there ever was such a 
Church as Dr. Allon describes ; and of this I am certain, 
from what I personally know, that Nonconformity, 
neither as to its communities nor its adherents, so long 
as human nature is what it is and the many and various 
divisions of Dissent continue as they are, can furnish 
the materials out of which to construct such a Church 
in the future. There are Churches on paper and 
Churches in actual life. With the greatest esteem for 
Dr. Allon, I call his Church one on papier, which I for 
one should be glad could I be shown that it really ever 
had or is ever likely to have any counterpart in real life. 
Vicar : I can assure you, Riversdale, I am immensely 
startled at your statements. I had not the slightest 
idea that you were at all shaken in the grounds of your 
attachment to Nonconformity ; and had you not thus 
spoken to me, and had I been asked to say what I 
thought of your religious and ecclesiastical opinions, 
I should certainly have said that you were an out- 
and-out staunch and firm conscientious Nonconformist. 
And how could I have done otherwise ? for I have 
never had the smallest indication as to any latent or 
manifest change in the state of your mind on those 
subjects before. Now I should very much like to know 
when this great mental change in you really began to 
take place. 
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Sivendale : Ah ! my friend, you surely do not know 
so little of yourself as to need to be told that we are 
not always what we seem to be ; and that great mental 
changes may be going on in our minds when we are 
scarcely conscious of the process ourselves, and when 
even perhaps we should be no little startled to be told 
that such is the case, and perhaps with great 
sincerity at the time might be led indignantly 
to deny it. Well, then, the first shock to my 
faith in my cherished ideas as to the spiritual free- 
dom and ecclesiastical independency guaranteed by 
Nonconformity, as I thought, to ministers of the Gospel, 
took place soon after I began my ministry in this 
parish, and it happened in this way. One evening in 
the vestry of our chapel we had what is called a 
deacons' meeting. The deacons were four in number ; 
and 1 am bound to say, though they differed consider- 
ably in their social position, degrees of intelligence, and 
courteousness of manners, they were all religious- 
minded, well-meaning men, whom I could respect, and 
who had at heart the good of the denominational cause 
which they officially represented. However, it is not 
my business here to describe the idiosyncrasies of my 
deacons, though not to do so is to withstand a great 
temptation, for I am sure you would be much interested 
in knowing something of them. I will not further refer 
to them than is necessary to tell you my story, which is 
this : — After we had transacted the business for which 
we had been called together. Deacon Byles said to me : 
" Mr. Riversdale, now that you are our settled pastor, 
would you like to have a look over the trust- 
deed of our chapel? I think it is as well that you 
should do so at the beginning of your ministry ; and so, 
as I thought you might like to see it, and as it might 
possibly be to your advantage to peruse it, I brought it 
with me this evening." [Here Mr. Byles unrolled the 
jrellow, dingy, and time-marked parchment, doing his 
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best to flatten it on the vestry table before me, while I 
looked on in wonderment as to what it all meant.] 

So I said to him, ** Thank you very much, Mr, Byles, 
but I am not well posted up in trust-deeds. They are not 
much in my line, and I fear that I should find the legal 
terms of this ancient document as difficult to understand 
as its perusal would be to me uninteresting. So if you 
will allow me to regard it as read, and will be so good 
as to excuse me and take it as read, I shall be much 
obliged, and the more so as I imagine it does not much 
concern me, seeing, I presume, that its contents compre- 
hend simply the necessary legal terms and conditions 
to be observed on behalf of those for whom the 
trustees hold the property." * 

** I commend your wisdom and prudence, Mr. Rivers- 
dale, in not being curious to know the contents of this 
antiquated document," said Mr. Caution, the senior 
deacon. " Indeed, the less you know about it it will, I 
think, be the better for you, and I may say for us also. 
Your ignorance of its contents will, I imagine, be no 
loss to yourself or the religious society over which you 
are called upon to preside. Indeed, as our dear Brother 
Byles has the custody of this document, I earnestly 
counselled him not to be so indiscreet as to mention to 
you the subject at all, and I cannot but regret that he 
has felt it to be consistent with his duty to introduce to 
you such an embarrassing topic." 

" There I entirely differ from you," said Deacon Byles ^ 
** but you know that you and I can never agree upon 
this subject. I want to be open and aboveboard, 
upright and down straight in all matters that concern 
our chapel, our congregation, and its minister. And 
I am for a clear understanding with our minister at the 
first to save him and ourselves from embarrassing 
misunderstandings as we go on. You, my dear Brother 

* See Appendix A. 
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Caution," said Deacon Byles, addressing the senior 
deacon^ ** are always for covering up unpleasant things, 
hiding away out of sight things that you don't want to 
see the light, and keeping back awkward facts and 
truths from those who ought to know them. But I am 
for candour and outspokenness on all these matters all 
round." 

** Brethren," said I, ** do not let us have any unpleasant 
words over this matter" (for I perceived that both 
deacons were getting rather warm, if not disagreeably 
excited). ** I regret the introduction of any topic which 
in these early days of my ministry would bring about 
any difference of opinion amongst us, and I only hope 
that no word which I have spoken has contributed to 
the differences which have already taken place." 

** Oh, no," said Deacon Byles. ** Deacon Caution and 
myself are very good friends at all times ; and though 
we often differ on Church matters, and express our 
contrary opinions strongly to each other, there really is 
no unchristian feeling between us. But on this subject 
I do not hesitate to say that I think our dear Brother 
Caution is very wrong, and I have told him so on 
several occasions in the past when new ministers have 
been settling with us. You see, he is all for crying 
* Peace, peace, when there is no peace,' and I am for 
looking at things as they are, treating them as they are, 
and describing them as they are ; and, in fact, in the 
case of every new minister that comes here I am 
anxious that he should read the trust-deed, by which 
he and we are bound, and Brother Caution is always 
saying to them, * My dear friend, don't do anything of 
the kind. If you are a wise man and value your own 
peace of mind be content to know nothing about it. 
If you read it it will upset your mind altogether, and you 
will have no more peace while you continue our pastor.'" 

** Well," said I to Deacon Byles, " I really have na 
idea why you should be so very anxious that I should 
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read this ancient document, nor do I quite understand 
why one whom I have reason sincerely to call my kind 
friend, Mr. Caution, should so strongly dissuade me 
from reading it — [Here Mr. Caution again cried out in 
entreating tones, * Don't read it, Mr. Riversdale'*] — for, 
as I have already intimated, I don't suppose there is 
much in it that concerns me ; and if I rightly under- 
stand my position, office, teaching, preaching, and 
general ministerial duties as your pastor, they lie far out 
of and beyond the narrow region of any trust-deed. I 
am, if I mistake not, in all these matters to be guided 
by God's Word and my own conviction as to its 
meaning." 

*• There ! did I not tell you so ? " said Deacon Byles, 
addressing with strong vehemence Deacon Caution, 
" Mark if my words haven't come true. Don't you see 
the mistake our dear pastor has already fallen into, just 
as our other minister who preceded him almost did, and 
all through not reading the trust-deed ?" 

" Pardon me," said I, ** Mr. Byles, but really I do not 
see how any opinions which I have just expressed 
about my office and ministry among you could have 
been modified by my reading the trust deed." 

'* No offence, Mr. Riversdale," said Mr. Byles ; " but 
it is just as I have said over and over again about 
young ministers, when they go as inexperienced men — 
spiritual apprentices I call them — to our different con- 
gregations. You see, they are misled, buoyed up, and 
carried away by their immature ideas of themselves 
and their office. I have always thought that among 
us there is no more misleading phrase or designation 
than that of *the independent minister of an independent 
church of so-and-so.' Bless me, if men would only 
think, they would see at a glance that they are not inde- 
pendent, and that the churches over which they preside 

* See Appendix B. 
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are not independent, and that once a chapel is put in 
trust both its minister, deacons, and members are 
limited in their independence by the terms of the trust- 
deed, and the less that is put in the trust-deed the 
greater is their independence and the more they put in 
the trust-deed the more limited is their independence. 
The fact is, the trust-deed is in itself a record of lightly 
parted with and perpetually alienated liberty." 

** I don't like to take your remarks to myself as 
personal," said I to Deacon Byles, ** but still I think they 
are sufficiently applicable to me to make it incumbent 
on me at the outset to tell you, my dear friend, that I 
fail fully to comprehend what all this talk is about. I 
really don't at all understand what I, in the exercise 
of my ministry, have to do with the trust-deed, nor 
what the trust-deed has to do with me. I had no part 
in drawing it up. It was settled long before I came 
here. And now with this the matter had better end." 

[** Oh dear ! Oh dear !" exclaimed Deacon Byles, in 
an undertone, manifesting considerable emotion ; "it 
is the old story over and over again, as with others so 
with him, I must speak to him outright."] ** Young 
man," said he, addressing me somewhat sternly, ** you 
had better now know as soon as possible that the 
doctrines which you are to preach to the congregation 
assembling in this chapel, the ordinances which you are 
to administer to the members of our church, and the 
terms and conditions on which you became and on 
which you are to continue our pastor, and on which 
we shall, when the church thinks fit, request you to 
cease being so, are all set forth in this trust-deed which 
I have begged you to read, and which Brother Caution 
has tried to keep you in ignorance of." 

** Never ! " I exclaimed. " You surely don't mean to 
tell me that you, the deacons and members of this 
chapel, have been so ill-advised, and have committed 
such a morally, spiritually, and ecclesiastically suicidal 
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act, as you appear to have done by putting your names 
to this document, and thus signing away and alienating 
your religious liberties for all time, and restricting the 
inherent right of liberty of teaching on the part of your 
ministers ?" 

** Now that Deacon Byles has most indiscreetly told 
you the whole truth,'' said Deacon Caution, *' no good 
€nd would be answered by not talking of matters as 
they stand with the greatest candour ; and I beg to say 
on behalf of the members and of my brother deacons 
that we never signed away the spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical liberties of ourselves and our ministers : the sad 
truth is, they were^ in fact^ signed away half a century 
before we were born by hands now mouldering in the dust, 
so that when I think of the restrictions all round us set 
forth in this deed as to doctrine and Church ordinances, 
as well as other things in these days of religious change 
and development, I often find myself groaning in spirit 
and saying within myself, ' Here are we, a religious 
people, many of whom have separated from the Church 
of England on the ground that we will not be bound by 
•creeds and formularies drawn up by others in the long 
past, and also on the ground that we will not have, as we 
call them, antiquated forms of doctrine thrust upon us, 
with which we are altogether out of sympathy;' and 
yet, what is the humiliating fact to which we are 
reduced, and what I call the spiritually and ecclesias- 
tically degrading position in which we are placed? 
Why, simply this, that after all, we ourselves, in these 
matters, are governed from the grave by the signatures of 
the dead hands of Nonconformity T 

" Whatever your trust-deed may contain or prescribe,* 
said I, addressing the deacons generally, " I do not, 
from what I have heard, care further to inquire. The 
whole subject is new to me, and, in fact, to say the 
least of it, is a surprise of anything but a pleasant 
nature. I, however, respectfully inform you that I have 
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but one course to pursue. I came amongst you igno- 
rant of your trust-deed and its contents, and ignorant of 
anything in the shape of obligatory legal prescription as 
to what doctrines I should preach, or what ordinances 
I should administer ; and with my open Bible in my 
hand, I shall do what I think right in all matters per- 
taining to my ministry, quite irrespective of, and indeed 
for that matter entirely independent of, any provisions 
in the trust-deed. If I were prepared to be governed 
by dead hands in such matters, it would not be by the 
dead hands of the representatives of a sect, in the name 
of religious liberty, imposing their opinions on their suc- 
cessors under pains and penalties of ejectment from my 
pastoral office or imprisonment for contempt of court 
by the Court of Chancery ; but it would be by the dead 
hands of the long line of pious and learned representa- 
tives of the grand old historical Church of England 
representing the historic branch of the Catholic Church 
in this country." 

** Young man," said Deacon Byles, " you are speaking 
unadvisedly and rashly, and your language, with all 
respect to you, is both needlessly strong and uncalled 
for. Nobody, so far as I know, objects to your having 
the open Bible in your hand, and your holding your own 
opinions as to its meaning ; but you must remember 
that you owe your position as minister of this chapel to 
the trust-deed. You were called, chosen , and appointed 
under and subject to its provisions ; and while you are 
our minister you must order your teaching and observe 
and administer the ordinances according to its require- 
ments ; and while, of course, the trust-deed takes for 
granted that you will teach and preach the doctrines 
of the Bible, it assumes that the minister of this chapel 
shall not find in the Bible nor preach anything from it 
contrary to what is set forth in the trust-deed.* So, 

* Rev. Mr. Watkinson, at the Wesley an Conference, said : '* A 
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my dear young friend, it may, I know, to you appear 
to be a hard saying, and hard to bear, but 
it had better be plainly said, the trust-deed, so far as 
it sets forth the doctrines to be preached in this 
chapel by you as our minister, stands as an authority 
to you in your position before any opinions you may 
form for yourself, even from Holy Scripture. In fact^ 
so far as the trust-deed goes in the matter^ so far it is your 
Bible by which you are bounds without a single saving 
clause giving you leave to preach any private opinion 
whatsoever contrary to it. There now, that is strong,. 
I know. I am afraid I have pained you ; but it is 
better to speak the truth. What I have told you are 
the stern facts." Here Deacon Byles added to his 
remarks an outline of the doctrines — and terrible, 
indeed, they sounded to me — ^which I was to preach. 

My reply simply was, " Gentlemen, while I am your 
minister I shall preach what I think to be the teaching 
of Holy Scripture according to my light and knowledge. 
If my teaching squares with the doctrines contained in 
your trust-deed, it is well ; if not, I must take the 
consequences ; but I can enter into no bargain with you 
on the subject which would do violence to my conscience 
and to truth, and which would stultify my own convic- 
tions." 

*' Not so fast, young man," said Deacon Byles. ** It 
is scarcely the thing, I think, for you to speak to 
us in that way ; and it is rather a youngish thing ot 
you to do at the beginning of your ministry, to ex- 
press yourself so defiantly as to the consequences ot 
deliberately violating the trust-deed, by virtue of which 
you and all of us hold our positions, and possess the 

great authority reminded us some years ago, that it was our duty 
in this Conference not to consider whether a doctrine agreed with 
the Scripture or no, but whether it agreed with John Wesley's 
interpretation of the Scripture on the particular point at issue."^ 
(Proceedings of Conference, Methodist Recorder, August ist, 1882.) 
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chapel premises and endowment. None of us here 
want to harm you. If I am plain and outspoken 
at the first, it is only with the hope of saving you 
and all of us from further unpleasantness, and to 
guard you against the possible consequences of 
violating the trust-deed, which are no trifling matters, I 
can tell you, of which at present you seem to be so regard- 
less. AnylDody with half an eye, on hearing you preach 
the first time, could tell at a glance that the doctrines 
set forth in our trust-deed, by which you and all of us 
are legally bound, don't square with your opinions, and, 
to use an agricultural phrase, that if left to yourself you 
might, and would in all probability, soon ' kick over 
the traces,' and do a lot of damage before you knew 
what you were about ; so I thought it an act of kindness 
gently to warn you, and if you are a wise man you 
will take in good part my well-intentioned hint. 
You have nothing to fear from us deacons, for, bless 
you, we don't care a snap of the fingers for the deed 
in itself; all we want is to see the chapel full, and our 
cause prospering ; but then you must know we have got 
a few very crotchety members indeed, who are well 
up in the doctrines of our trust, and who are ever on the 
look-out for the slightest departure from them in the 
teaching of their pastor." 

** I am quite sure," said I, to Deacon Byles, ** that 
you have the best intentions in speaking to me as 
you have done ; but if the doctrines in the deed pre- 
scribed for the minister to preach be such as you 
have stated them to be, how on earth am I, even 
if you wink at the matter, to avoid coming in collision 
with them and risking the consequences ? " 

** Honestly," said Deacon Byles, '* you must be cautious 
and guarded in your language, silent on certain points, 
not contradictory on others, and steer clear of abstract 
statements of doctrine, preach good practical sermons, 
and then, I think, you will have nothing to fear from 

c 
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those who are on the look-out for violations of our trust- 
deed." , 

Well, Vicar, after I had heard all this, you may guess 
what a revelation it was to Die, how it stunned me, con- 
fused me, and for the time being seemed to take the very 
life and soul out of me. So I replied, I fear with some 
feelings of anger and indignation, to men who, I 
know, were doing their best to treat me kindly, 
and who, I am sure, wished me well — ** Gentlemen, 
I am overwhelmed with amazement at what you 
have told me. I only wish you had had the kindness 
and consideration to make this known to me before I 
came amongst you as your pastor. If you had, I can 
assure you I should never have occupied the position 
which I now fill. I scorn and repudiate from my very 
soul the policy of caution and evasion suggested to me. I 
refuse to be in anyway shackled or restricted in the exer- 
cise of my ministry. I shall preach the messages which 
God gives to me, and if trouble to the Church, to you, 
and myself be the result, I cannot help it ; let it come. 
The only thing that will give me distress in doing this 
will be the consciousness, from the knowledge I possess 
of the contents of your trust-deed, that while I shall be 
right in the sight of God in preaching what I believe to 
be the truth, I shall at the same time be morally and 
legally culpable in preaching anything as your minister 
which is contrary to the clearly understood conditions 
on which I am your pastor, and on which I exercise my 
ministry amongst you. This consciousness would, I am 
sure, be a burden to me too heavy to be borne ; it 
would rob me of my integrity, it would make me 
despise myself, and would paralyze my whole ministry. 
Gentlemen, I think the only way for me out of these 
difficulties is to resign my pastorate, and to do so at 
once." The effect of my words was as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen amongst them. They seemed perfectly stunned ; 
and in the most excited manner unitedly addressed me 
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to the following effect : — " For goodness sake, Mr. 
Riversdale, reconsider your words and do nothing of the 
kind ! The consequences of such a rash act would be 
disastrous to us as a church — to you as minister, and to 
the denomination to which we belong ; for the cause of 
your resignation could not be kept secret. It would 
certainly leak out. and become widely known, and with 
what result ? Why, it would give the greatest pub- 
licity to facts that at the utmost are known only to the 
officers of our church and the leaders of our denomina- 
tion, and which the heads of many of our churches are 
doing their best to conceal ; it would open up a fester- 
ing sore, with which nearly two thousand of our con- 
gregations are at this moment severally afflicted, and it 
would draw down upon us and our denomination the 
scathing criticism and rebukes of the Church of England 
organs and the secular press, in that we who are con- 
stantly throwing it in the teeth of the clergy that their 
-creeds and formularies were drawn up and prescribed 
for them by those who have long since departed this 
life, are ourselves in the same, if not in a much worse, 
position ; and that we, who accuse the clergy of 
putting their creeds and catechism before the Bible, 
.are, whether they do so or not, positively obliged 
to put our trust-deeds and their doctrines be- 
fore the Bible if we would hold our chapels and 
property which belongs to them. We know it is a 
shallow argument, which goes down with some unthink- 
ing people, that we differ as respects religious freedom 
from the clergy in this that we are free to think and 
speak as we like if we give up our chapels and property 
which we hold under our trust-deeds ; but then it must 
Ije borne in mind that the clergy are equally free if they 
^ive up their benefices and endowments, which they 
hold on the condition of their conformity to the trust 
documents of the Church of England. Mr. Rivers- 
dale, let us be frank with each other. There is no 
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good mincing matters now. The clergy are free to^ 
preach what they like if they give up their property. 
You are free to preach what you like if you give up 
this chapel ; but for goodness sake don't do so. No, no, 
Mr. Riversdale ; let sleeping dogs lie. If they are to 
be awakened — and no doubt they must surely be so 
some of these days — don't you be the one to do it, and 
don't let our little church in Kingsford be involved in 
the matter." " Bless me, you forget," said Deacon Byles, 
* * that we are not quite independent in the matter of 
finances ; and we should, I think, have been shut up 
long ago were it not for that annual grant which we 
get from the big folks in London. If that were 
stopped,we could not pay you your stipend ; and stopped 
it would be, as sure as I am here, if we raised a 
hubbub about this trust-deed business. No, dear Mr. 
Riversdale, this thing has gone on far enough ; I assure 
you if this matter were to get wind, by your resignation, 
we should have all the crotchety members of our chapels 
throughout the kingdom hunting up and searching 
out the contents of their trust-deeds, forming vigilance 
committees to watch and worry our ministers as to their 
teaching, and arranging for legal proceedings, until the 
Court of Chancery would be literally blocked with such 
business, and thousands of our pulpits would have to be 
vacated by our most learned, intellectual, and influ- 
ential ministers.* And you, dear Mr. Riversdale, where 
would you go to escape from the trust-deed difficulties 
which you find here ? It is said that 2 ,000 of our chapels 
are in the same predicament, and that our most eminent 
ministers, even the Chairman of -the Congregational 
Union, are daily, designedly, deliberately, openly, and 
for that matter defiantly (for people are afraid to take 
proceedings against them), violating their deeds. No, 
Mr. Riversdale, take my advice, and settle down quietly,. 

* See Appendix C. 
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and exercise your ministry as others do in our denomi- 
nation, without thinking of the trust-deed at all. Most 
likely you will never hear anything more on the matter. 
1 had no idea that my introduction of the subject would 
have led to such an embarrassing scene, or I can as- 
sure you I should never have mentioned it to you. Mr. 
Caution, our dear senior deacon, was no doubt right after 
all, and I was wrong. What I did, however, was with 
the best intent ; but I see now there are some things 
on which a man does well to be silent, and the less said 
about them the better. With our former ministers, 
bless you, discussion on this subject did not matter. 
They understood the whole question. They knew and 
entered into an implied understanding as rapidly and 
kindly as possible. Between ourselves, they did not 
make the trust-deed difficulties a matter of conscience 
at all. But you are more sensitive. Well, you cannot 
help that, dear Mr. Riversdale ; people differ, we 
know, so let us leave the whole matter to blow over 
and say no more about it ; so that with this under- 
:i5tanding we may all go home happy, good friends, and 
free from anxieties as to these matters in the future." 
** Yes, but Mr. Byles and gentlemen," said I," how am 
I to preach to you with a clear conscience and comfort 
to myself as a consistent minister of the Gospel, and to 
-enforce the practical subjects of truth, candour, honesty, 
and straightforwardness, if all the time I know and feel 
^within my own soul that I owe my position as your 
pastor, and am indebted for the privilege of preaching 
to you at all, to the plainly implied understanding 
that I agree with and shall preach the doctrines 
in that trust-deed, which doctrines I utterly detest 
as untrue and as entirely misrepresentative of the 
Word of God? Besides, how can I any longer lift 
lip my head and hold a brief as against the clergy 
of the Established Church, whom I have hitherto 
•denounced as deliberate violaters of their own creeds 
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and formularies, if I enter into a compact with you* 
secretly to violate our trust-deed ? Why, I feel from> 
this hour that the very backbone of my honest Noncon- 
formity is taken out of me, because my chief grounds 
of accusation and charge against the clergy of the 
Established Church are gone. And, gentlemen, how 
could you respect me, how could you listen to and 
profit by my sermons on honesty, truth, and upright- 
ness, and on the sins of deliberate evasion and sup- 
pression of truth, when you knew that I had entered 
into an implied understanding with you to violate and 
completely ignore the trust-deed of the chapel in which 
I exercise my ministry, and to which I am indebted 
for my position ?" 

" Really, Mr. Riversdale," said Deacon Dobson, who 
had as yet said but little, *' this subject is by you being 
pushed to what I call morbid, and to us, most unpleasant 
extremes. We are not the keepers of your conscience, 
any more than you are the keeper of ours. It is not 
for us but for yourself to find a way out of any moral 
difficulties by which you find yourself surrounded in 
these matters. At present such difficulties seem to us 
to exist in theory more than in fact. I, for myself, do 
not for a moment imagine that your modesty would' 
allow you to regard yourself in any way as morally 
superior, or as in the matter of conscience more 
sensitive, than hundreds of eminent ministers in our,, 
and at least another, denomination, who are exactly in 
the same position as you are on this disagreeable trust 
deed business.* Pray communicate with some of these 
ministers, inquire how they have solved the difficulty, 
follow their example, and let us hear no more about the 
matter ; so I vote that the subject be dropped." 

And dropped it was, when an awkward and em- 
barrassing silence ensued, unbroken, except by a. 

* See Appendix D. 
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mutual good-night, amidst which we parted to our 
several homes — I, absorbed in contemplation, half- 
dazed with what had taken place, and startled at how 
my views of things had altered, and how much the 
whole future outlook of my life had changed within 
two or three hours since I wended my way to that 
deacons' meeting, up till that moment, feeling myself to 
be the independent minister of an independent church, 
entirely free and in every way, as I thought, unfettered 
in my liberty to preach and act as I thought fit. 

Vicar : After this long walk and talk you must be 
tired. I have been listening to you, and mentally 
following all your changing phases of thought, feeling, 
and conviction with immense interest ; but come now, 
in the quiet of this gloriously star-lit evening, and 
sit down on this old familiar stile, on which we have 
many a time rested in our walks and talks. 

After a short pause the Vicar resumed : I say, my 
friend Riversdale, what an ordeal you had to pass 
through at that deacons' meeting, and so early in 
your experience as a preacher! What an awaken- 
ing and revealing process the whole proceedings 
of that deacons' meeting must have been to you! 
And only think, it is years since this occurred, 
and yet you are still the minister of the same chapel, 
respected and beloved by your people, and I need 
scarcely say highly esteemed by Churchmen, who 
look upon you as a good man, content to enjoy your own 
opinions and to leave those who differ from you alone. 
Tell me, however, how did you get over the mental 
shock, and how did you manage to settle down quietly 
after that official meeting ? 

Eiversdale: To tell you the truth, Vicar, I 
scarcely know how I did settle down, but somehow 
or other I managed to do it My deacons were 
very kind to me ever afterwards, and preach what 
I might I had little fear of being interfered with 
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by the members of my community. It is true now 
and then I heard occasional murmurs as to my 
doctrines not being in accordance with the trust- 
deed ; and as to some members, who could not agree 
with my teaching, having made up their minds quietly 
to leave the chapel rather than make any fuss about my 
violation of that document, or bring me into the State 
Court for judgment ; but as to who quieted them, and 
as to how it was done I never made any inquiry, and 
am entirely ignorant up till this day. 

Vicar : One thing others as well as myself have 
remarked about you, Riversdale, and that is your entire 
difference in spirit and public conduct from most other 
ministers of your denomination ; what I mean is, there 
has been nothing about you of what is called a political 
Dissenter. I have never heard of you, for instance, as 
denouncing our Church, advocating the claims of the 
Liberation Society, or holding up your own denomina- 
tion as presenting the only scriptural and model idea 
of ecclesiastical organization. 

Eiversdale : Still, I must tell you plainly, Vicar, 
that I set out in my ministry with a firm determination to 
do all these things, urged on as I was by my zeal for 
what I believed to be the truth and by a strong 
sense of duty ; but after that deacons' meeting I 
was morally paralyzed, and my mouth on such 
subjects was effectually closed. How could it be 
otherwise, when I regarded myself as occupying a 
position more inconsistent than ever I thought a 
clergyman of the Church of England occupied, inasmuch 
as my separation from the Church was founded upon 
my boasted possession of greater freedom ? Why,I dared 
not ; while I was in bondage as to my teaching, bound 
with the chains of a trust-deed forged by dead hands, 
condemn others for being in a like position. How 
could I, a bondslave to the legalized and, on me, bind- 
ing dogmas of the deed, which from my very soul I 
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utterly repudiated and abhorred, preach liberty to those 
whom I regarded as in like spiritual and ecclesiastical 
bondage with myself ? 

Vicar : So, Riversdale, it is your trust-deed we have 
to thank for your silence on subjects on which you would 
gladly have publicly spoken ; and it is to it after all 
that we are indebted for your standing aloof from the 
movements of the Liberation Society. 

Biversdale : Exactly so. Do you know, if by any 
•chance I found myself on the platform at a meeting of 
the Liberation Society, from what I know and feel as 
to the difficulties arising out of trust-deeds all over the 
country, and the actual bondage in which our ministers 
are legally held, and were I asked to speak, I could 
not refrain from solemnly addressing those present 
thus : ** Before we attempt to liberate the Church of 
England from State control in matters of religion, let 
us liberate ourselves from the bondage and slavery of 
•our antiquated trust-deeds, with their State Court inter- 
pretations and their entire subjection to Parliament for 
any required or possible alterations. Let us say to the 
departed worthies of Dissent, who through legal instru- 
ments still hold us doctrinally mercilessly in their 
skeleton grasp, * Hands off, we shall not any longer, 
in matters of faith, be governed from the grave.' " 

Vicar : But I cannot make out how a morally sensitive 
man like yourself, as I have ever found you to be, could 
really settle down in your position with your views of 
things ; nor can I understand how, under the circum- 
stances, you ever managed to quiet your conscience, 
seeing, from what you have told me of the doctrines 
set forth in your trust-deed and of your own religious 
opinions, the whole course of your teaching and preach- 
ing must have been in violation of that legally powerful 
document, and utterly subversive of that which in it is set 
forth as necessarily to be observed by anyone occupying 
the position of minister of Kingsford Independent Chapel. 
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Biversdale : I really do not know how I did quiet 
my conscience on this matter, and settle down to 
work. I do know, however, that I had a great many 
mental conflicts on the subject ; but I think what 
helped me most submissively to accept my position, 
was the thought that I was no worse than hundreds and 
hundreds of good men throughout the country — both 
Independent and Baptist ministers — who were in the 
same predicament as myself, and that I could not be far 
wrong in following their example. Still the conscious- 
ness that I was occupying a position which was out ot 
all accord with what appeared to me to be the highest 
principles of morality and religion, and which could not 
for a moment bear the investigation of a court of law, 
and that I was occup)dng that position on the assumedly 
highest religious grounds, namely, that of claiming 
superiority to the ministers of the Church of England, 
would now and then disturb my spirit, and become 
painfully oppressive and depressing, so that I felt for 
the time being as morally paralyzed, and as 
thoroughly deprived of my consciousness of moral 
and spiritual integrity, as Samson when shorn of his 
locks, 1 suppose, must have felt all his strength go 
put of him. 

Vicax : But seeing you have managed to continue to 
occupy your position so long in apparent indifference 
to your conscious inconsistency, I should like to know 
what causes have tended to develop your mental 
disturbance on this matter, a mental and moral dis- 
turbance which I think is so great that it will soon 
render your position intolerable as minister of your 
chapel ; and, though you may not at present see it, it 
will, if I am not mistaken, lead to your resignation. 

Eiversdale : It is now late, and the possibilities that 
you suggest, as the result of my present mental conflict, 
for the moment oppress me. I have really neither the 
heart nor the strength to dwell further on the subject 
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to-night, but to-morrow morning I shall be glad to 
continue our talk on these matters. 

The Rev. Septimus Saywell and the Rev. Richard 
Riversdale were mutually desirous of resuming their 
talk on the earliest possible occasion ; and so they 
easily arranged for a continuance of their chat on the 
following morning in Mr. Riversdale's study. 

Biversdale : Referring to the point at which we left 
off yesterday evening, Vicar, I will briefly resume 
my narrative. When I had for some years com- 
paratively buried my feelings almost out of sight as to my 
perpetual violation of my trust-deed, the following cir- 
cumstances led to their sudden resurrection into 
new life, and with increased force and vigour. At the 
autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union held 
in Swansea, October, 1881, the Rev. Baldwin Brown j 
B.A., read a paper on the true principle of trust-deeds. 
I remember very well being present on the occasion, . 
and I don't think I shall ever forget the effect pro- 
duced on the assembly by his plain, honest statements, 
and his bold and literal description of naked facts, per- 
taining to the subject, as they exist throughout the 
kingdom in, at the very least, two-thirds of our chapels. 
Here, for instance, are specimens of some of Mr. 
Brown's charges against his clerical brethren : — " Af 
this moment y many of the most eminent of our ministers are 
preaching under trust-deeds containing statements of doc- 
trine which nothing would induce them to utter from their 
pulpitsT ^^As a matter of fact , trust-deeds are constantly 
ignoredy and by our very adlest and most successful men. 
Chairmen of the Congregational Union,^^ If it be asked' 
why this state of things is permitted, Mr. Brown fur- 
nishes the answers. Not that they, the ministers referred 
to, are not all amenable to the law and liable in con- 
sequence to be ejected from their chapels or thrown into 
prison for contempt of court, but because, as Mr. Brown 
says, ^^ no one cares to face the obloquy of bringing the 
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trust-deeds into court !^ Further, referring to those of his 
brethren who are in the habit of speaking at public meet- 
ings, and bringing reckless charges against the clergy, 
accusing them of retaining their positions in the Church 
while transgressing her formularies, while they themselves 
are at the same time violating their chapel trust-deeds, 
Mr. Brown further says : " Were I preaching under a trust- 
deed containing doctrinal statements which I could not find 
in the Word of Gody then^ instead of lifting up my voice to 
condemn Churchmen for the ease with which they ignore 
their explicit creeds and confessions ^ I should he dumh»^^ 

Vicax : Mr. Baldwin Brown uses very strong lan- 
guage about his brethren, and no mistake ; but if 
the state of things respecting these trust-deeds be 
such as he describes, I do not think he uses stronger 
language than the circumstances call for. But tell me, 
Riversdale, how did, your brethren look while Mr. 
Baldwin Brown was speaking to them thus ? 

Eiversdale : Look ! Why, if you had only seen 
the great majority of them for the moment, I think you 
would have pitied their fixed and painful expression 
of countenance; for although they all knew that 
what Mr. Brown said was only too true, his plain 
statements on the subject were so unexpected and 
so startling, that they fell amongst them like 
thunderbolts, and positively stunned for the moment 
many who, like myself, had long since passed through 
their mental conflicts, and had really succeeded to some 
extent in burying the consciousness of their transgres- 
sions, with respect to trust-deeds, in the grave of 
oblivion. I really don't think the Assembly would have 
endured to hear such statements from any one but 
Mr. Baldwin Brown himself; but then, you see, he is 
such an unflinching champion amongst us for truth, 
lionesty, and liberty in spiritual things; and in con- 

• See Appendix E. 
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tending for what he believes to be right, he strikes out 
so impartially, that we could not very well be angry 
with him, especially when he was simply daring to tell 
us the truth. 

Vicar : But what is Mr. Baldwin Brown's own posi- 
tion in the matter? As an ever-so- earnest stone- 
thrower at his brethren, does he himself live in a glass- 
house, or, in other words, is he like so many others of 
your brother ministers whom you have been speaking 
about, preaching in violation of his trust-deed ? 

Eiversdale : No, he thinks not. He imagines that 
he has contrived to avoid all difficulties that might 
arise out of the trust-deed question by reason of 
the very simplicity of the wording of the trust under 
which he ministers. But, perhaps, I had better let 
him tell his own story in his own words. 

Rev. Baldwin Brown : — I have for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been preaching at Claylands Chapel under a deed 
which I suggested, which simply puts the building in trust 
for the preaching of'''' the Gospel ofj^esus Christy the Son 
of God" by such ministers as the Church, in the mode 
duly set forth, may from time to time appoint. It 
was hard work to get the deed accepted. The chapel 
had been purchased by the then London Congregational 
Chapel-building Society. It was their property, and 
they sent through my old friend, the Rev. John Hunt, 
the draft of a deed, containing, I think, all the doctrines, 
not only which Calvin propounded, but of which he ever 
dreamed. It was a fearful and wonderful trust-deed. 
I refused to preach under it. The committee said that 
I must, that they were simply trustees, and had no 
choice in the matter. It was their business to see that 
the property was held for the preaching of those doc- 
trines, and they must do their duty. I answered that I 
too must do mine ; and that as they had brought me 
from Derby to preach there, I would simply go back 
to Derby again, and so solve the difficulty. Finding 
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that I was firm to this, they at length gave way, and 
the deed was drawn up in the terms I have described. 

Vicar : The narrative is interesting, and the terms 
of Mr. Brown's trust-deed are simple enough ; but do 
you really imagine, for one moment, Riversdale, that 
even by such a simply-worded trust-deed, Mr. Brown has 
effectually protected himself or his successors from pos- 
sible litigation, from his possible ejectment from his pulpit, 
or from lodgment in prison in case of contempt of court ? 
For instance, who cannot see that the very gravest 
differences might arise between the minister and 
members of Claylands Chapel on such important questions 
as — First, what strictly constitutes the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, that is, what it really is, or what constitutes it, as 
contrasted vAth what it is not ? Secondly, whether the 
minister of Claylands Chapel for the time being is 
preaching that doctrine ? Now, if contention on either 
of these questions arose between the parties concerned, 
is it not beyond all doubt that either party would have 
power to draw or drag the other into the Court of 
Chancery ? And is it not a fact that in that case the 
Judge of that Court would assume and exercise the pre- 
rogative of deciding both questions — Firstly, What is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ ? Secondly, Is Mr. Baldwin 
Brown preaching that Gospel ? and these questions the 
judge of the State Court would decide quite irrespective 
of the views of — or the assumed right or wrong position 
of — the minister and of the representatives of the con- 
gregation of Claylands Chapel standing before him ? 

Eiversdale : You are quite right. Vicar ; you have 
exactly " hit the nail on the head," and you have dealt 
with the whole essence of all our trust-deeds, however 
elaborate or brief they may be. In other words, 
there is, in fact, no trust-deed, however simple it may 
be, which will guarantee the parties concerned against 
possible misunderstandings as to its meaning ; and 
when those misunderstandings arise, and the minister 
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or members refuse to be bound by the sentence of the 
Church, it is only the Civil Courts that can settle 
them ; and by the decisions of those Courts, whether 
we agree with them or not, or whether they violate 
our most solemn and cherished convictions or not as 
to doctrine or liberty of worship, we are all bound, and 
by them at the risk of imprisonment for contempt of 
court we must abide. No alleged freedom of the "free 
churches" can guarantee them against this galling and 
inevitable bondage. 

Vicar: Then, though Mr. Baldwin Brown very 
rightly denounced the existence of the present state of 
things as to the violation of trust-deeds, in your opinion 
he utterly failed to suggest an effectual remedy. 

Eiversdale : Exactly so. 

Vicar : I can quite imagine that the reading of such 
a paper by Mr. Baldwin Brown upon such a sore sub- 
ject must have had a manifestly depressing eifect upon 
the more thoughtful and morally sensitive of your 
brethren, and must have filled their minds with many 
disturbing thoughts, not only as to the consistency but 
even the legal tenability of their ministerial positions. 

Eiversdale : No doubt ; but some of them must have 
recovered remarkably soon from the depressing impres- 
sion made upon them ; for, would you believe it, a few 
of the most flagrant transgressors in this respect, as 
to violating their trust deeds to which they are in 
bondage, were shortly afterwards, according to reports, 
in the papers, speaking at meetings of the Liberation 
Society, and holding up the clergy to censure and 
scorn for, as they asserted, their violation of their 
creeds and formularies, while they retained their bene- 
fices with their emoluments. 

Vicar : I should think that was a clear case in which 
the words of our blessed Lord might have been justly 
and aptly addressed to the speakers ; — ** Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but con- 
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siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? First 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye." 

Eiversdale: It is, alas! too true. Somehow or 
other it does seem at times as if a moral blindness fell 
upon some men as to the existence of the very failings 
in themselves which they attribute to and relentlessly 
denounce in others. 

Vicar : By the way, Riversdale, there are some 
points that I should like to have your ideas about as to 
these trust-deeds. You must know, long before I had 
any talk with you on these subjects, I was under the 
impression, from what I had heard and read, that you 
Nonconformists, though you must necessarily have 
trust-deeds to preserve your property, were not exactly 
bound by them in your teaching and preaching ; and 
that if the minister of a chapel did not actually sign its 
trust-deed, he had not really committed himself to any 
obligation to preach its doctrines. And, indeed, at 
this moment I recall the case of about as able and 
intellectual a Nonconformist minister as I have ever 
known, who was alleged to be violating the trust-deed 
of his chapel, and who actually told me, on a certain 
occasion, that he did not consider himself bound by that 
antiquated document, inasmuch as he had never 
signed it. 

Eiversdale : No doubt such loose and demoralizing 
ideas have been — and I am sorry to have to say still 
are — current amongst some of our ministers. And I 
think even I myself must have — at onetime — entertained 
this delusion. But of late we have had, by a series of 
events, many rude arousings to a consciousness and 
recognition of the real and stem truth. How the idea 
could have originated amongst us I cannot exactly 
understand; I can only imagine that the minds of 
certain of our ministers, ill at ease, were content to rest 
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on any point of casuistry that would appear to them a 
sufficient plea for their moral and legal inconsistencies, 
and that this plea advanced by them was adopted by 
others. For instance, who, having a monetary or other 
interest under a will, or family or parochial trust deed, or 
any other legal document, would think of justifying himself 
before the law for his repudiation of the responsibilities 
and duties attaching to his participation in such interest, 
on the plea that he had not actually signed the will, or 
deed, or other document ? Why, the whole thing could 
not stand a moment's investigation. The idea would be 
utterly scouted, even by men who took only worldly 
principles for their guidance. Well, then, if a minister 
takes an office and position, moral, ecclesiastical, and 
religious, under a trust-deed receiving the pecuniary and 
other advantages attaching to his appointment, how on 
earth can such a man in his senses, and with any moral 
consciousness of what is upright and honest, justify or 
extenuate his violation of the deed on the plea that he 
never signed it ? 

Vicar : Certainly, that is how the matter has always 
appeared to me ; but, of course, I was speaking of ideas 
current in the minds of many of your brother Noncon- 
formist ministers, who, according to report, regard 
themselves as at liberty to hold and act upon the views 
I have indicated. But now I will ask your opinion 
about another matter which has also appeared to me in 
the past equally without foundation. For instance, I have 
frequently heard Nonconformists speak to this effect : 
" It is true that we have trust-deeds in which are set 
forth the doctrines that our ministers should preach in 
their different chapels ; but then, you see, our trustees 
are the administrators of the trust-deeds, and they can 
give our preachers liberty to preach as they like, either 
at the request of the majority of the members or even 
at their — the trustees' — discretion." 

Biversdale : You are right ; such ideas do exist in 

D 
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many quarters. But they can only exist in the absence 
of any serious thought or knowledge of the law on the 
subject. Neither the majority of our members by vote, 
nor even the whole of the trustees at their discretion, 
nor for that matter the whole of the members and all the 
trustees combined, can give any power or liberty to the 
minister of a chapel with respect to the conditions 
and requirements of a trust-deed other than the power 
and liberty to the minister set forth in the trust- 
deed itself. The utmost that the majority of the mem- 
bers of a religious body and the trustees can do is 
to refrain from taking the initiative of legal pro- 
ceedings against their minister in the case of his viola- 
tion of the deed. Indeed, the members and trustees 
are themselves liable to legal proceedings in the Court 
of Chancery, as well as their minister, if they them- 
selves violate the deed, or are parties conniving at its 
violation. 

Vicar : Tell me, is there any foundation in feet for 
another idea which I have sometimes met with on this 
subject : namely, given that the minister and members 
of a chapel find that in their religious views they have 
outgrown the doctrines set forth in their trust-deed as 
necessary to be taught by the minister and received by 
the members of the religious society enjoying rights 
and privileges under it, and that by the unanimous con- 
sent of all parties concerned they wish so to alter the 
deed as to bring it into harmony with their modern ideas, 
can they do so ? * 

Rivendale : Only in the same way that you in your 
Church could legally alter any of your formularies, and 
that is by going to Parliament for its sanction. 

Vicar : But is that really a fact ? Do you mean to 
tell me that if Nonconformists wish to alter the essen- 
tial doctrines of their trust-deeds, that they must do so 
by Act of Parliament ? 

* See Appendix P. 
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Eiversdale : It is, I can assure you, a fact. As to 
the trust-deeds of chapels, the Charity Commissioners 
•can, under certain circumstances, appoint new trustees 
in connection with them ; * but for the alteration of the 
deed itself Dissenters must go to Parliament. 

Vicar : But that would bring the doctrine, teaching, 
and the general religious concerns of your body under 
the review and criticism of Parliament quite as much 
^s the services and offices of the Church of England 
would be brought under its deliberations in case we 
asked Parliament to sanction some changes in our 
Church with respect to them. 

Eiversdale : Exactly so ; and in the case of legisla- 
tion as to the alteration of one of our trust-deeds, 
Parliament would have the power to say whether or not 
it should be altered; and infidels, and atheists, if 
members of Parliament, would in that case have as 
much to say in reference to matters of the chapel as 
they would have to say in reference to matters of the 
Church under similar circumstances. 

Vicar : But look here, Riversdale ; are these facts 
jgenerally known amongst your people ? for, as you put 
them, they are of a most startling character, and I think 
clearly show that, as Nonconformists, you are not only 
hound by creeds which you have had no voice nor vote in 
drawing up^ and which you do not believe ; but that the 
civil Courts and not yourselves are the authoritative inter- 
preters of them, and that if you wish these creeds altered 
you must go to Parliament, Why, if this be the freedom 
of the " free churches," I don't think it is much to boast of. 

Eiversdale : That is exactly the state of the case, 
whatever awkward results it may involve. 

Vicar : And yet we never hear of your going to 
Parliament to get one of your deeds altered. 

Biversdale : No. Our people would submit to any 



* See 13 and 14 Victoria, chap. 28. 
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inconvenience rather than that. We prefer to ignore 
and violate our deeds, rather than seek to have them 
altered by Parliament. For in that case we should 
stultify ourselves, and before the world we should 
publicly convict ourselves of occup5dng a feilse position. 
You see we call ourselves " free churches," meaning 
thereby that we are absolutely free from State control, 
and that we can teach and preach and change our 
doctrines and practices as we please — but these are all 
the veriest delusions ; and imagine the light that we 
should appear in before the public if we went to Parlia- 
ment to get some two thousand trust-deeds altered.* 
Why, in that case all our ministers would be obliged to 
throw up the briefs which they at present hold against 
the clergy on the grounds that the clergy only are subject 
to State control ; their agitation against the Church of 
England on the same ground would utterly collapse ; 
the Liberation Society would have to transfer its philan- 
thropic feelings, energy, and work to the liberation of 
its friends and constituents, and the Parliamentary 
machine would be literally blocked in its operations 
with legislation on matters pertaining to Nonconformist 
doctrine, teaching, discipline and government. 

Vicar : My dear Riversdale, what you say is scarcely 
credible. Now, tell me, are there any cases on record 
in which Nonconformists have gone to Parliament for 
the purpose of obtaining alterations in their trust ? 

Riversdale : Oh, yes ; at this moment I can recall to 
my remembrance at least three cases. The first was 
the case of the " Dissenters' Chapel Act," which ^^'as 
passed in 1844, for the express purpose of giving Dis- 
senters a new and secure title to their chapel property. 
You see, the need of such an Act arose out of these 
circumstances — great numbers of chapels and endow- 
ments which having been Presbyterian in their or^in,. 

* See Appendix G. 
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liad in the course of years drifted into the hands of 
those who neither taught Presbyterian doctrine nor 
observed Presbyterian forms of church government, 
and the ministers and congregations of these chapels 
were threatened with litigation in the Court of Chan- 
cery ; so to save themselves from many complicated 
and costly lawsuits, they secured the passing of 
the Act we have quoted, which Act was to 
the effect that, altogether irrespective of the origin of 
any chapel or its endowments, and in the absence of 
any specific directions as to doctrine, ^c, in the trust- 
deed, the doctrine and religious uses allowed by the 
deed were to be assumed to be those which had been 
held and observed by the religious body occupying the 
•chapel for the 25 years last past. The next case of 
legislation on the subject of trust-deeds was in 1874, 
^when the Presbyterian Church in Ireland had its trust- 
deed altered by the 34th of Victoria, chap. 25, and in 
the same year the Irish Primitive Methodists had their 
trust-deed altered by the 34th and 35th of Victoria, 
chap. 40. 

Vicar: But surely this prevalent but anomalous 
•state of things amongst Nonconformists with respect to 
holding their property in violation of their trust cannot 
much longer go on without remedial legislation ?* 
' RiversdaJe : I don't see how it can ; such a state of 
■things would not be permitted to go on unchallenged 
for a single day outside the ranks of Nonconformity. 
At present, as Mr. Baldwin Brown truly says, no one 
having a locus standi cares to face the obloquy of such 
an initiative proceeding; but the day must come, 
and it may be very soon — sooner, in fact, than is 
expected — in which stern and unpleasant facts will 
have to be faced and dealt with, and when that day 
4:omes it will be a day of unexpected and surprising 

* See Appendix H. 
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revelations to many Nonconformists, as well as Church- 
men, who have no idea of the present state of things^ 
and who unthinkingly talk and vaingloriously boast of 
the imaginary freedom of the " free churches." 

Vicar : But why could not the heads of your central 
body remedy the evils by which they are surrounded, by 
getting a short Act of indemnification for past trans- 
gressions passed in Parliament, and containing simple 
provisions as to doctrine, 6fc., for observance in the- 
future, which would entirely supersede the antiquated 
obsoletism — as I have heard you call it — of your present 
trust-deeds ? * 

Biversdale : My dear Vicar, you speak as one not 
knowing all the facts of the case. As to the Baptists 'tmS 
Congregationalists there are-no legal central bodies^ and con- 
sequently there can be no legalized heads of such bodies- 
competent to take action in the matter. No ; you in all 
probability, like others, are misled by the feet that 
there are such bodies as the Baptist Union and Con- 
gregational Union ; but these bodies, I must tell you, 
are mere voluntary associations, unrecognized by the 
law, and having no legally representative powers so far 
as the thousands of Baptists and Independent congrega-^ 
tions are concerned, and having no governing or admin- 
istrative power over them. Why, the denominations 
popularly called the Baptist body and the Independent 
body are actually composed of about 4,000 or 5,000- 
little religious republics, having no legal connection 
with each other, each having its own chapel and its 
own trust-deed, containing its own peculiar doctrines 
and prescriptions in religious matters, not necessarily^ 
similar to those in any other trust-deed ; so you wiU 
easily see what, and how great, the difficulty would be io 
dealing with the state of things which I have described^ 
even by legislation. Why, all the elaborate legis-- 

* See Appendix J. 
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lation with reference to the Church of England would 
be as nothing compared with the difficulties which 
would have to be encountered, and the time of Parlia- 
ment which would have to be consumed in legislatively 
altering the 4,000 or 5, 000 trust-deeds of the so many 
little religious republics of Nonconformity. Besides, 
just fancy how Churchmen would triumph in the humi- 
liating admission that Nonconformists in that case 
would have to make : namely, that having for at least 
fifty years vauntingly gloried in freedom from State 
control, and having during that period brought the 
most reckless and uncharitable accusations and charges 
against the Church and clergy for being under State 
control and Parliamentary legislation, they themselves 
were obliged in matters of religion to seek an escape from 
the intolerable tyranny of their trust-deeds, and their 
illegal position arising out of their violation of them, by 
the emancipatory power of Acts of Parliament, rescuing 
them from the iron and relentless grip of the dead hand 
of an intolerable, tyrannical, Calvinistic, Puritanical, and 
Cromwellian Nonconformity. 

Vicar : And yet, if I mistake not, I read a report in the 
daily paper of a meeting held the other day in the City 
of London to take into consideration the advisability of 
dealing by Parliamentary legislation with works of 
various charities in the City on the ground that the 
trust-deeds were obsolete, and that the objects could be 
no longer carried out. I think, if I am not mistaken, the 
meeting was held under the auspices of some Dissenting 
bodies, and I imagine some of the leading speakers, 
from what I have heard, as an open secret, are in a very 
awkward position indeed with reference to the obso- 
letism of their own chapel trust-deeds and their perpetual 
violation of them. Why don't they try to reform the 
abuses amongst themselves before they denounce, and 
go in for reforming the abuses, which exist in others ? 

Riversdale : Look here. Vicar, don't you know that 
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it is much easier, much more pleasant, and much more 
exciting work to try and reform others than it is to 
endeavour to reform ourselves ? How some of our 
leading men can go about as Elijahs of reform, with 
respect to the antiquated and obsolete trusts of others, 
while they do not say a word about their own, is more 
than I can account for. As for myself I could not 
and dare not do as they do. My conscience would 
not let me — at least, if I did so it would torment 
me. It is bad enough to live under the per- 
petual consciousness that I am violating the deed 
to which I owe my position ; but to go and denounce 
others for a fault of which I am really guilty would, as 
I have already explained to you, make my life intoler- 
able. I could not do that ; and how some of my brethren 
can in this matter act as they do is more than I can 
understand. 

Vicar: Well, Riversdale, as to Nonconformity you 
have in the course of our talks told me much that I 
never knew before, you have thrown light upon many 
points that I but imperfectly understood, and you 
have explained to me some things in connection with 
Nonconformity which to me were perfect mysteries. 
I can quite understand your first mental shock received 
at your first deacons' meeting, your overcoming its effects 
and settling down as a model Nonconformist pastor. 
I can also form some idea of the rude awakening to a 
consciousness of your real position which you received 
from the reading of the Rev. Baldwin Brown's paper 
some eleven years ago, at the annual meeting of the 
Congregational Union ; and I can also understand, as you 
have intimated to me, that in the course of time you to 
some extent even got over the effects of that shock ; but 
I should really like to know how you did get over it, 
and how it happens after such a long period of time you 
still find yourself in the position of a Congregational 
minister, yet as unsettled in your mind as ever, if not 
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more so. Do you know, with your experiences, and 
-with your vie^ys and feelings, you appear to me to be a 
mystery, and, to tell you the honest truth, I cannot quite 
make you out. How is it that you submit to a state 
of things and continue in it, which you say is utterly 
repellent to your mind? Why don't you be free? 
Burst from your chains, and arise and go forth to 
liberty? 

Biversdale : My good Vicar, I know you don't really 
mean to be unkind nor to judge a brother uncharitably ; 
but I think at this moment you are in danger of so deal- 
ing with me. I am aware that I cannot explain every- 
thing in the course of conduct that I have pursued, 
even to you. Underneath the inconsistency that often 
appears to others in a man's conduct, there is a consis- 
tency which is at least manifest to himself. You ask 
me why don't I be free, and why don't I burst my bonds 
and go forth to liberty ? But will you tell me where 
I am to go to ? Will you name the religious body to 
which I can attach myself, and in which I can exercise 
my ministry with intellectual and religious freedom, 
and in which I shall not be restrained and fettered by 
legal requirements as to doctrine and church govern- 
ment set forth in trust-deeds, as the work of dead 
hands ? As to Presb5^erianism, I could not subscribe 
to the Assembly's Catechism. As to Wesleyanism, I 
-could not be governed by the trust-deed of Conference, 
and John Wesley^s sermons ; nor could I allow myselt 
in all things to be disposed of and judged by the Legal 
Hundred. And as to the smaller sects, with their 
interminable divisions and intolerable narrowness of 
•ideas pertaining to doctrine and church life, I could not 
think for a moment of joining any one of them. 
They are all more or less held in doctrinal bond- 
age, in the grip of the dead hand, which in the 
civil Court or in Parliament may at any moment 
<iuicken into life. Then as to the Church of England, 
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though my sympathies in many respects and on many^ 
subjects are with her; yet, considering that I seek 
freedom from State control in matters of religion, 
I cannot, with my present views, enter her ministry. 
But still I must do something ; I cannot stay where I am. 
As a man who has battled against growing convictions 
for some time, I feel I must yield at last, and resign 
my position, quite irrespective of where I am going to 
or what is to be the consequence. 

Vicar : Well, Riversdale, just as I have been puzzled 
to know how you could quiet your conscience in the past, 
and settle down in your office, and work, in a state of 
things you utterly disapproved of, so now I am entirely 
at a loss to know what is the urgency for your present 
resolve to resign the position of minister of the Congre- 
gational chapel in this parish, which, you have so long 
filled with credit to yourself, and, as I understand, with 
satisfaction to your people. 

Riversdale: I suppose, Vicar, you remember the 
case of ^^ Jones and others v. Stannard and others ^^ which 
was tried in the Court of Chancery in January last 
year, 1881 ? 

Vicar : I think that I have just some recollection of 
the case. Let me see, by the way, was it not a ques- 
tion of a minister accused of violating the trust-deed of 
his chapel ? 

Eiversdale : Precisely so. And it was that case as 
decided by the Court which made such a powerful 
impression upon me at the time — an impression which 
has become deeper and deeper the more I have thought 
upon this subject, and which has led to my possession 
of the settled conviction that it only requires the law to 
be put in force against me, as it was put in force 
against Mr. Stannard, to eject me from my chapel as he 
was ejected from his. This being so, I feel it to be my 
duty to go outside the camp of the " free churches,'* 
and no longer seek to retain, with the plausible 
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excuse of doing good, a position which has neither 
the sanction of conscience, of truth, nor of law. 

Vicar: What were the particulars, Riversdale, of 
the case to which you refer? I mean that oi^^/ones 
and others v. Stannard and others ?" 

Biversdale : Briefly stated, the particulars were these^ 
Mr. Stannard was the minister of an Independent chapel 
at Huddersfield, the trust-deed of which had a schedule 
of doctrines embodied in it or attached to it to be 
preached by the minister for the time being. The 
following is a copy of the schedule : — 

" I. The Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and their 
sole authority and entire sufficiency as the rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

" 2. The Unity of God, with the proper Deity of the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Spirit. 

" 3. The universal and total depravity of man and his exposure 
to the anger of God on account of his sins. 

*' 4. The sufficiency of the Atonement, which was made for sin 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, and His ability and willingness to save 
all who come to Him for salvation. 

"5. Free justification by faith, and by faith alone, in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

" 6. The necessity of the Holy Spirit's influence in the work of 
regeneration, and also in the work of sanctification. 

" 7. The predestination, according to God's gracious purpose, of 
a multitude which no man can number, unto eternal salvation by 
Jesus Christ. 

" 8. The immutable obligation of the moral law as the rule of 
human conduct. 

*' 9. The resurrection of the dead, both just and unjust. 

" 10. The eternal happiness of the righteous, and the everlast- 
ing punishment of the wicked." 

Some of these doctrines, it wcis alleged by certain of the 
trustees, as well as by some of flie members of the 
Church, that Mr. Stannard did not preach. Hence 
the case was brought for settlement into the Court 
of Chancery, and was tried before Vice-Chancellor Hall. 
On both sides it was elaborately and learnedly argued^ 
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and it was sought by counsel on the part of Mr. Stan- 
nard, the minister, to show that the trust-deed should 
not be strictly interpreted as exclusively representing 
that only which was to be found within its four corners ; 
but that it ought to be liberally interpreted in the light 
of modern contemporary opinion on the doctrines 
which it prescribed as held by leading Nonconformist 
ministers, and especially as represented by the Congre- 
gational Union. The Vice-Chancellor, however,* 
intimated that he could not take any such proffered 
auxiliary means of interpretation into account ; and that 
he recognized neither the authority nor the opinions ot 
eminent Congregational ministers nor the form of faith 
sanctioned by the Congregational Union as coming 
between the Court and the interpretation of the deed ; 
and so Mr. Stannard was removed from his posi- 
tion ; and removed from his position, mind you, 
not by the vote of his church, nor by the vote of 
his congregation, nor in accordance with their wishes, 
but removed from his position by the Judge of the 
State Court, and removed not only contrary to the 
wishes of the great majority of his church and congre- 
gation, but contrary to the wishes of the leading Non- 
conformist ministers of England, and contrary, I believe, 
to the wishes of the aggregate body of the ministers 
and members of our churches as voluntarily repre- 
sented by the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. Where then was the freedom of the **free 
church " at Huddersfield ? and where was the freedom 
of the Congregational Union which tried to rush to the 
rescue, and to throw its protecting shield over it? 
Surely both must have had their eyes widely opened to 
the mythical character of their much-boasted freedom 
and independence in ecclesiastical matters, when they 
heard the sentence of the State Court compelling 

* See Appendix J. 
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them in things pertaining to religion, to take a course 
entirely contrary to their wishes, judgment, and con- 
victions. The sentence of the Court in sending Mr. 
Stannard adrift from his chapel was not the expression of 
the freedom of his congregation, but the expression of 
the controlling and coercive power of the State in 
matters of religion ? 

Vicar : Then, as far as I can understand, Mr. Stan- 
nard's character was in all respects unimpeachable, 
and there was nothing whatever alleged against him 
except the fact of his not preaching doctrines in har- 
mony with his trust-deed. 

Biversdale : Precisely so. In fact, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in delivering judgment in the case, went out of 
his way, very justly, as far as I can understand, to say 
of Mr. Stannard that he was **a gentleman of great 
promise, and had become a man of distinction " in the 
Congregational body. 

Vicar : And yet could not an5^hing be done to save 
him, to retain him in his position, and to secure his 
ministrations and services for the benefit of his congre- 
gation, by whom he was personally so much appre- 
ciated, and who so greatly valued his ministry ? 

Biversdale: Nothing, absolutely nothing. In the 
face of and against the wishes of his people, of his 
brethren in the ministry, and of the Congregational 
Union, he was, by the sentence of the State Court of 
Chancery, driven from his position for not preaching 
doctrines set forth in the trust-deed of his chapel — a 
document which he had neither act nor part in draw- 
ing up, but which was drawn up, in all probability, by 
hands now mouldering in the dust. 

Vicar : But suppose Mr. Stannard, regarding the 
judgment of the Court of Chancery as an interference 
with religious liberty, had persisted in ministering 
to the people who had chosen him as their pastor, what 
then would have been the result ? 
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Eiversdale : Why, exactly the same result as in 
the case of the Rev. Mr. Green in your Church ; he 
would have been thrown into prison for contempt of 
Court.* 

Vicax : So that the fact is that your religious 
body only escapes the scandal of Mr. Stannard's 
imprisonment in a case arising out of differences in 
religious opinion, owing to Mr. Stannard's entire 
submission to the judgment of the State Court, not- 
withstanding that such judgment is contrary to the 
wish of his church and congregation, and contrary to 
the pleadings in the case on his behalf as representing 
the opinions of the most eminent Nonconformist 
ministers. 

Biversdale : That is so ; and what is more than that, 
I and nearly 2,000 of our ministers might be brought 
face to face with the same issues to-morrow did any of our 
people proceed against us as at Huddersfield some 
of Mr. Stannard's people proceeded against him ; but I 
don't think that I shall give my people the chance. 

Vicax : If these things be so, what becomes of the 
continually boasted religious freedom of the ** free 
churches," which we hear so much about on Liberation 
platforms, when torrents of abuse are heaped upon 
the Church of England because of her alleged sub- 
jection to State control ? 

Eiversdale : Aye ! What indeed ? Well may you 
ask that question ! It is, I think, the desponding and 
despairful inquiry which many of our ministers must 
have secretly and with much searching of heart 
asked themselves, immediately after the decision in 
the Huddersfield case, a case which I can assure 
you caused quite a consternation, not only amongst our- 
selves, but amongst other religious bodies, who are 
equally ruled by the dead hand of trust-deeds, and are 

* See Appendix K. 
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in religious matters, like ourselves, governed from the 
grave, and subject to a very real kind of State control. 

Vicar: Then in what does the freedom of the ** free 
churches" consist ? 

Biversdale: My dear Vicar, I cannot recall to 
remembrance any points with respect to which they 
are absolutely free. For instance, the creeds of their 
members and ministers are prescribed in their trust-deeds, 
by persons long since dead, so that with the inheritance 
of their chapels come the dreadful inheritance of trust- 
deeds, with their minutely set forth, antiquated, and 
obsolete doctrines and religious ordinances and obser- 
vances, by which they are legally bound, and which they 
cannot get rid of except by giving up their chapels and the 
property attached to them.* In the choice of a minis- 
ter they are not absolutely free — they must choose him 
on conditions which they never had voice nor vote in 
drawing up, and in a manner long since legally settled 
for them ; and as in the case of the congregation at 
Huddersfield, they cannot always have the man they 
want in consequence of his disqualification, not on the 
grounds of his religious opinions being contrary 
to the Bible nor contrary to the views of the congrega- 
tion, but because they are contrary to the trust-deed. 
In fact, the trust-deed is the grave in which, as members 
of their religious community, so long and in whatsoever 
respect they act in their official capacity, the religious 
freedom of Dissenters lies buried. Its interment took 
place when in the deed were set forth the terms of the 
basis on which the church for all time was to be founded 
— the conditions of admission to and exclusion from its 
fellowship — the way in which both processes were to be 
effected, the doctrines the members and ministers 
were to hold and propagate, the conditions of a minister's 
•election to the pastorate, and of his dismissal from it. 

* See Appendix M. 
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Then even as to cases of discipline, many of which are 
very trying and painful to deal with, the ** free 
churches" have no absolute freedom with respect to 
them. I venture to say that it is almost as difficult at 
the present moment to carry out discipline in the ** free 
churches " as you find it to be to carry out discipline 
in the Church of England. Of course, by the vote of 
the church or religious society, we can pronounce 
sentence of censure or expulsion on whom we please ; 
and the execution of such a sentence is all well and 
peaceful so long as the party censured or expelled 
voluntarily submits to it ; but suppose he resists and 
appeals to the civil Court for a review of the sentence 
on the grounds of its being wrong and against the trust- 
deed, or contrary to rules and regulations of the com- 
munity sanctioned by it, or suppose he appeals to the 
civil Court for compensation for the social damage done 
by such sentence to his reputation and commercial 
or professional interests, then the community censuring 
or expelling him must follow him into the civil 
Court, and submit the whole of its proceedings 
in the matter to the absolute judgment of the State 
Judge, who may remove the censure, reinstate the 
expelled person, or give damages for social injuries 
inflicted by such censure or expulsion, if such sentence 
of censure or expulsion has been pronounced contrary 
to the trust-deed or contrary to the accepted bye-rules 
of the society drawn up in harmony with it, or if the 
discipline exercised be contrary to the law of the land. 

Vicax : You astonish me, Riversdale ! The freedom, 
then, of the **free churches'* in the matter of discipline 
is, after all, greatly abridged. 

Riversdale : That is a mild form of putting it, Vicar.. 
I should say it is almost visionary. But the fact is, 
Nonconformists themselves and their ministers are not 
made to feel their bondage to the civil power unless 
someone not submitting to the sentence of the body 
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persists in dragging the case into the civil Court. If the 
** free churches'' are by any of the trustees, ministers, 
or members, appealed against to Caesar with respect 
to any of their proceedings, why, then to Caesar they 
must go, to be judged of in spiritual things as well as in 
secular as Caesar may think fit. 

Vicar : But is it not a fact, that no proceedings of 
any of the **free churches" can be reviewed in the 
civil Courts which are of a purely spiritual or ec- 
clesiastical character, and in which questions of right 
to property or any interests therein are not involved ? 

Biversdale : My dear Vicar, this is a very widely 
extended and popular but preposterous fallacy, which pre- 
vails amongst some of us Nonconformists. I can assure 
you, that there is not a single sentence that any of our 
religious communities, in the exercise of their powers of 
discipline, can pass upon any of their ministers and 
members — ^with reference to which such ministers or 
members may feel themselves aggrieved — but which 
may be appealed against to the civil Court. As to 
which of the civil Courts might be appealed to, that 
would depend on the nature of the alleged grievance. 
I have often been astounded at the deficiency of know- 
ledge and amount of credulity manifested by many of my 
brother ministers on this subject. I recall to my remem- 
brance at this moment an instance of an aged and 
well-educated brother, who — in the course of a conver- 
sation on the Huddersfield case of ''''Jones v, Stannard^^ 
when I was deprecating the State control of the minis- 
ters of the ** free churches " which the judgment of 
the Vice-Chancellor in that suit brought to light — 
tried to console himself and me by informing me 
that happily no case could be brought into Court in 
which the Court could review the proceedings of any 
religious body, or deal with its trust-deeds, except 
there was a question of interest in property ; so I said 
to him, " My dear brother, there is not much consola- 

£ 
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tion in your allegation, even were it true ; for it so 
happens that there is scarcely any question which can 
arise amongst the members of our * free churches ' 
which is not more or less, directly or indirectly, a 
question of interest in property. You see, all our 
chapels are put in trust, and the moment we create 
a trust-deed, that moment we call into existence 
a legal document, over the meaning and con- 
struction of whose words and phrases for all 
time we have not the slightest power of interpre- 
tation. The entire document is absolutely handed 
over to the civil officer to interpret it according to the 
best of his judgment, in case of a dispute as to its 
meaning. And in the process of its interpretation he 
may have to decide on the most sacred subjects of 
religion. Questions of doctrine, worship, and discipline 
of every kind and shade of meaning may have to be 
determined by him; and on whether the minis- 
ter alone, or the minister and members, or the 
minister and a portion of the members, or a few 
members by themselves without the minister, agree 
v^dth the ruling of the Judge of the Court or not, will 
depend whether he or they, as the case may be, are to 
retain an interest in the property of the chapel 
concerned, or it may be, in the property of the chapel 
with its endowments." And when I explained to 
him that in this matter the **free churches" had 
no more freedom from State control than had the 
Church of England, as all questions affecting the clergy 
which were brought before a civil Court were of 
necessity questions affecting property or interest in 
property, he was quite incredulous. 

"Well, but," said he, **take the case of Mr. 
Stannard. I admit that the Judge of the Court 
of Chancery was by law absolute in authoritatively 
determining the meaning of the trust-deed of 
Mr. Stannard's chapel, whether that meaning was 
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^ight or wrong, or whether it was or was not 
in accord with the views of Mr. Stannard and his 
supporters, or in agreement with the views of the 
most eminent theologians in the whole Congregational 
body, of which Mr. Stannard was a minister ; but my 
point is this," said he : " When Mr. Stannard bowed to 
the decision of the Court, and gave up all interest in 
the chaf)el concerned, the State, through the civil 
Court, had nothing more whatever to do with 
Mr. Stannard's doctrine and preaching, because the 
question of property, or interest in property, was 
at an end." 

" Precisely so," said I ; " and further, the State 
would, through its Courts, never hunt Mr. Stannard 
-down nor lock him up, nor trouble itself about him, 
were it not moved so to do by some person or 
])ersons interested in the property of the chapel ; 
and the Court having given judgment against Mr. 
Stannard, its control over him ceased in that matter 
as soon as he submitted to its judgment and gave 
up his interest in the property ; but bear in mind, as 
soon as he builds another chapel and puts it in trust, 
if he violates, or is alleged to have violated, that trust, 
^nd is proceeded against on that ground, as he was 
proceeded against at Huddersfield for preaching doc- 
trine contrary to the trust-deed, he will be under 
the control of the Court again, and so he might go on 
.getting free from the control of the Court, and again 
placing himself under it, till the end of the chapter." 

Vicar : But did you get your friend thoroughly to see 
that the civil Courts have no jurisdiction in matters per- 
taining to the Church of England^ except as to questions of 
title to properly^ rights to property, possession of property^ 
or direct or indirect interest in property /^ 

Eiversdale : Well, yes, I think after some difficulty that 
I succeeded in that respect. I put the question to him. 
simply in this way — " Look here, my brother," said I, 
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" suppose the Rev. A. B , being a clergyman of the- 

Church of England, but having neither benefice, nor 
curacy, nor any ecclesiastical dignity nor office whatso- 
ever giving him an interest in property in the Church 
of England, in what respect or in what way as a clergy- 
man in religious and ecclesiastical matters could he be 
proceeded against in the civil Courts, any more than if 
he were a superannuated minister of a * free church ' 
without pastoral charge, and having no interest in the 
property of a chapel or its endowments ?" 

Vicax : Well, what did he say to that ? 

Biversdale : Oh, he simply said — ** I cannot reply 
to that question, because I have never looked at 
things in that light, and have never had such a 
case put before me." So I said to him — " Let me press 
the subject further. Take, for instance, the case 
of Mr. Green, whose imprisonment, arising out of 
a matter of religious conviction, is a scandal to the 
enlightenment, toleration, and religious liberty of the 
age ; the civil power, neither of itself nor through its law 
Courts, would have interfered with any act of his arising 
out of his alleged transgressions of ritual, unless it had 
been moved to do so by some legally qualified person on 
the ground that Mr. Green would not obey the admonition 
or order of the Ecclesiastical Court ; but even after Mr. 
Green was imprisoned, had he chosen to have obeyed 
the order of the Ecclesiastical Court, or had he seen 
his way to have given up his benefice, the control 
of the civil Court over him would have been at 
an end, at least it would be as much at an 
end as it would be at an end over a minister of the 
' free churches ' who had been committed to prison for 
contempt of the Court of Chancery in the matter of a 
decision as to his violating his trust-deed, after he had 
avowed his readiness to conform himself to his trust- 
deed or to resign all interest in his chapel and its emo- 
luments." 
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Vicar : And did that close your case with him ? 

Biversdale : Not exactly, for I further gave him to 
understand, and I think he did understand it, that after 
^all the ** free churches " were not quite so free from 
having their purely church proceedings reviewed by 
the civil Court, even in cases in which no question as 
to interest in property was raised, as they frequently 
imagined they were. I pointed out to him that any 
member of a "free church" feeling himself socially 
aggrieved or commercially injured by any sentence of 
censure or expulsion passed upon him by the com- 
munity to which he belonged, had his appeal for remedy 
to the civil Courts, and in that case the acts of the 
community must come under the review of the Court ; 
in illustration of which I quoted the case of a Mr. 

C , at Croydon, a member of the community of the 

Christian Brethren, who was expelled from their fellow- 
ship. The majority of his, Mr. C 's brethren, in 

expelling him, regarded themselves as only exercising 
their right as a spiritual community over one of their 
members in a matter in which no question of property 
was affected, and they thought that in doing so they 

would be protected by law. But Mr. C thought 

otherwise, and appealed to the Court of Queen's Bench 
for redress, and obtained ;£5o damages.* 

Vicar : That case is clear enough, and proves beyond 

.a doubt that the manner and spirit in which the ** free 

<:hurches " exercise their disciplinary powers is a subject 

within the review of the civil Court, the judge of which 

is the sole and absolute judge as to whether they have 

•exercised their disciplinary power rightly, he being also 

of necessity the judge as to what their disciplinary 

power is, how far it extends, and what the right exer- 

•cise of it really is ; and this is the bondage, in one 

^direction at least, to which the "free churches'' are 

* See Appendix N. 
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subject, and to which they, as boasted free religious^ 
communities, are bound to submit. 

Vicax : Well, Mr. Riversdale, we have had almost 
every phase of your trust-deed question before us, and T 
think that we have nearly threshed it out ; but before 
we conclude our talks, I should like to know your 
opinions on a few special points. You are aware that 
Liberationists are in the habit of holding up the Church 
of England to ridicule as a Church which in some 
respects is based upon Acts of Parliament — and 
that she is, as they call her, an **Act of Parlia- 
ment Church'' — as if it were not only a dis- 
creditable thing, but a positive sin for a Church 
or a religious body to have anything to do with 
Acts of Parliament. Now, I should like to know 
whether this subject has occupied your attention, and* 
if so, what conclusions you have come to with reference 
to it. 

Riversdale : There was a time, when young, full of 
earnestness and ardour, but destitute of sufficient know- 
ledge on the subject, I, like others, joined in the parrot 
cry, " The Church of England is an Act of Parliament 
Church, and therefore she is an unscriptural and sinful 
institution, and as such must be destroyed."* But as my 
eyes were opened to the radical defects of Noncon- 
formity, and I endeavoured to look at the Church of 
England and religious bodies outside her communion 
from all points of view, I will tell you what I concluded as 

* ** Time was when to call the Church of England an Act ot 
Parliament Church ; to represent her as having sprung from the 
crimes and passions of one of the most cruel and despotic of 
English Sovereigns ; and to affect absolute unconsciousness of 
her connection with Catholic antiquity, was esteemed the most 
effective weapon in the armoury of Nonconformity. But the 
genuine historic spirit which is characteristic of the present age 
Has consigned this fiction to contempt, and we rarely hear of it 
now among intelligent or educated men." — Standard^ Junec 
6, 1882. 
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the result of my investigations : Firstly, with reference 
to the Church of England — that her growth, progress, 
and history were so closely identified with the English 
nation, in all periods of its existence, and were so essen- 
tially interwoven with the constitution, laws, and institu- 
tions of the kingdom, and taking into account that she 
is not merely a spiritual body, but a great Ecclesias- 
tical Corporation, having her roots and ramifications 
in every department of the nation's life, we must 
expect to find on the statute books very many enactments 
concerning her ; but that this, so far from being to her 
discredit, is her glory, and affords a noble testimony 
to her power in the past, and is an evidence of 
the great amount of attention which she occupied in the 
legislative assemblies of the nation. 

But on looking into the history of Nonconformity, 
what, to my surprise, did I find ? Why, simply this — 
that Nonconformist bodies who affect to despise Acts 
of Parliament in connection with religious matters, 
and who regard them as little short of sinful, are en- 
tirely indebted to them for their legal existence,, 
recognition, and protection, and that Nonconformists 
and their ministers, not merely as subjects of the realm in 
common with their fellow- subjects, hut solely and ex- 
ceptionally in their character as Nonconformists^ have 
been specially legislated for by Parliament, and are 
recognized, controlled, protected and privileged by a 
series of Acts especially passed on their behalf, and 
affecting them, and them only, as Nonconformist c\\\z^n^* 

Vicar : What are these Acts of Parliament, Rivers- 
dale, to which you say Nonconformists are so much 
indebted, and by which, as I understa^nd you, in external 
matters, they are ruled and governed ? 

Riversdale : The investigation of this matter was to me 
so interesting, and made such a deep impression upon 
my mind, entirely revolutionizing my former erroneous 
ideas on the subject, that I think I shall have 
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little difficulty in recalling them to remembrance. 
The Act of Parliament, as you are aware, which gave 
to Nonconformity a legal existence was the ist of William 
and Mary, chap. 18, by Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, 
Dissenting historians, called their Magna Charta.* 
Under this Act we were relieved from certain pains 
and penalties to which we had hitherto been subject. 
Liberty of worship and freedom from interruption in 
our public services were guaranteed to us under certain 
restrictions and conditions, which we were, and still 
are, bound to observe. Our ministers were exempted 
from serving in certain civil offices, and were protected 
in the exercise of their ministry. 

This Act was ratified and confirmed by the loth of 
Anne, chap. 2, sec. 7, which defined and considerably 
enlarged the rights conferred upon Nonconformists in 
their religious capacity, and provided that Dissenting 
ministers qualifying themselves as aforesaid, by taking 
the oaths enjoined and making the declaration 
prescribed, were allowed to instruct the young, but 
were precluded from holding the mastership of any 
college or school of Royal foundation, &*c. 

By the 19th of George III., chap. 44, sees, i, 2, 3 and 
4, Protestant Dissenting ministers taking certain 
prescribed oaths and subscribing to the declaration 
against Popery required by the Act, were entitled 
to all the privileges of the Toleration Act. 

By the 4th of George IV., chap. 64, sec. 31, Dissenting 
ministers were allowed to visit prisoners who were of a 
religious persuasion differing from that of members of 
the Established Church. 

Under the provisions of 6th and 7th William IV., 
and 3rd and 4th Victoria, chap. 92, the Nonconformist 
non-parochial register office was established at Somerset 

* See Buckle's •• History of Civilization," p. 402, generally called 

the Toleration Act. 
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House, and is maintained as such at the expense of 
the public purse. By the official statements in Non- 
conformist documents this office is designated '* Office 
of Dissenting Registers of Births, Baptisms, and 
•Burials." 

By virtue of Acts of Parliament 6th and 7th William 
IV., chap. 85, and ist Vic, chaps. 22 and 23, and 19th 
and 20th Vic, chap. 119, Nonconformist ministers are 
authorized to perform the religious ceremony of mar- 
riage in the presence of superintendent registrars, who 
are present as the representatives of the State, and 
thus so far the State has the preliminaries, ordering and 
registration of such marriages in its own hands, and 
its directions must be followed in connection with the 
religious service held, by the ministers of the ** free 
churches," otherwise such marriages are not valid. 

An Act of Parliament, 13th and 14th Vic, chap. 28, 
.provides for an easy and inexpensive transference of Non- 
conformist chapel trust-deeds to new trustees. 

An Act of Parliament, i8th and 19th Vic, chap. 36, 
exempts Nonconformist chapels, which are duly certified 
for public worship, from the control or interference of the 
Charity Commissioners, to which they were subject 
before the passing of that Act. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, 52nd George III., 
chap. 1 55, only such chapels as are duly certified 
according to the requirements of the law are pro- 
tected from disturbance in their public worship, so that 
Nonconformists must duly report themselves to the 
State and be recognized by it before they can obtain the 
protection of the law in the conduct of their public 
worship. 

By virtue of ist William and Mary, sess. i, chap. 18, 
sees. 5 and 9, and 52nd George III., chap. i55, sec. 11, 
•* No meeting, assembly, or congregation for religious 
worship shall be held in any place with the door locked, 
bolted or barred, or otherwise fastened so as to prevent 
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any persons entering therein during the time of any such 
meeting, assembly, or congregation ; and the person 
teaching or preaching at such meeting, assembly, or 
congregation shall forfeit for every time any such 
meeting, assembly, or congregation shall be held with 
the door locked, bolted, or barred, or otherwise fastened 
as aforesaid, any sum not exceeding ;^20, nor less than 
40 shillings, at the discretion of the justices convicting 
for such an offence."* 

It would, indeed, be somewhat startling to some of 
my Nonconformist brethren to be informed that the 
effect of this enactment is that they are legally unable 
to hold a single meeting for religious purposes in any 
of their chapels certified to the Registrar-General for 
worship from which they can lawfully exclude the public. 

Their meetings of members, which they regard as 
privileged; their meetings of communicants, their meet- 
ings for the transaction of church business, and for the 
exercising of church discipline, are all really so far public 
meetings that they are open to the public y and it would be 
at the peril of any of our ministers or members to 
attempt to prevent even an atheist, say Mr. Bradlaugh, 
from being present at them if he insisted on being so. 

The fact is, some of our Nonconformist brethren 
either do not understand that they have only so much 
liberty in matters of religion as is allowed them by an 
Act of Parliament, and that they are restricted in the 
use of that liberty just as far as an Act of Parliament 
restricts them, or if they understand all this, they 
appear to lose sight of it, judging from their contro- 
versial speakings and writings. 

Only imagine the sensation which would be created 
if representative Churchmen, both of clergy and laity, 

* The alleged practice of General and Mrs. Booth in giving 
orders lor the doors to be locked at certain of their meetings 
is, if the buildings in which such meetings are held be ^^ certified ^ 
contrary to this enactment. — (See Globe, Aug. g, 1882.) 
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in every parish insisted on the enforcement of their legal 
rights to be present at every meeting of members of any 
kind whatsoever held in any Dissenting chapel, and of 
taking notes, which they would be at liberty to do, of 
their proceedings in the matter of their prayer meetings, 
fellowship meetings, church meetings, &'c. ; so that no 
person could be admitted or excluded from their 
communion, and no act of discipline of any kind could 
be performed except in the presence of the public or 
of those representing them. 

Indeed, we can quite imagine that any outsider 
of any given religious community might attend its 
most privileged meetings and might take his notes 
and keep as faithful a record of the minutes of 
all its proceedings affecting its members and minister 
as anyone duly appointed to do so by the community 
itself. It is somewhat singular in the face of these facts 
for Nonconformists to insist that in religious matters 
they are free from and entirely independent of the 
control of Acts of Parliament. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, 32 and 33 Vic, 
special privileges are conferred upon Nonconformists as 
to increased facilities in acquiring sites of land for 
religious purposes, and for the rendering more simple 
the titles to their chapels, endowments, ^fc. 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament passed in the 
year 1844, the 7th and 8th of Vic, chap. 45, sec. 2, 
commonly called *'The Dissenters' Chapel Act," a new in- 
terpretation was authorized to be put upon certain trust- 
deeds, the effect of which was that hundreds of chapels 
originally built by Presb5^erians and intended by them 
to be used for the propagation of Presbyterian doctrine 
and for the form of Presbyterian worship were transferred 
to other religious bodies who taught and practised 
things entirely contrary to the doctrines of the founders, 
and thus by Act of Parliament a new rule of interpre- 
tation was applied to trust-deeds, and a new title 
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was given to Nonconformists to hold property dedicated 
to religious purposes. Can an Act of Parliament much 
further go than in creating new interpretations of reli- 
gious documents and in creating new titles to property ? 

By virtue of an Act of Parliament, the 34th of Vic, 
chap. 24, certain provisions were made for the regula- 
tion of the Irish Presbyterians. Again, by virtue of the 
34th and 35th of Vic, chap. 40, the trust-deed of 
the Primitive Wesleyan Society was altered, and its 
doctrines and regulations as to discipline were scheduled 
and set forth as minutely as are the Rubrics in the Book 
of Common Prayer. I think, then, that these facts con- 
clusively prove beyond all possibility of doubt that we 
Nonconformists y in our religious capacity as such^ and not 
merely as ordinary subjects of the realm, are in the 
external matters of religion most effectually under State 
control by means of Acts of Parliament. 

Vicar : Your case is overwhelmingly convincing, as 
far as it goes. There can be no doubt from the evi- 
dence you have adduced that Nonconformists are by 
Acts of Parliament subject to State control to an 
extent that few people have any idea of. But don't 
you think that there is a great difference between the 
control exercised by the State over the Church of 
England and that exercised by it over Dissenting 
bodies ? 

Riversdale : It is, as it appears to me, a difference 
of degree, and not of principle. Religious bodies 
which are of yesterday compared with the ancient 
Church of England, can scarcely be expected to occupy 
such a prominent place as she does in the statute book, 
or be so interwoven with the constitution and history, of 
the country. 

Vicar: But Nonconformists, and indeed I think 
many Churchmen, consider the difference of legislation 
referred to to be one oi principle and not oi degree. 

Riversdale : I know they do ; but this is just where 
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they are greatly mistaken. Let them try accurately to 
define the difference in principle, and they will find the 
difficulty of doing so. 

Vicar : But while Parliament is constantly meddling 
with the Church without asking her permission, where 
do you find legislation take place for Nonconformists, 
except at their request ? 

Riversdale : If any legislation for the Church takes 
place in Parliament, except at her request, that is the 
fault of the Church herself, because she is not united as to 
what she really wants. Wken, I ask, did legislation 
take place for the Church against the wish of her entire 
body? My dear Vicar, it could not be. No Bill, 
opposed by the Church as a body, could have the 
slightest chance of passing and becoming law. And 
as to Nonconformists, why, what is to prevent Parlia- 
ment legislating for them as religious bodies against 
their will to-morrow, should it be so minded ? Probably, 
as long as Nonconformity presents a united front to Par- 
liament, there is no danger of that ; but let Parliament 
become more non-Christian, and let Nonconformity 
become politically weak, and politically less cohesive, 
and you will soon see how far a semi-Christian Par- 
liament will leave Dissent untouched, with its trust- 
deed abuses, and its enormous property held in alien- 
ation. 

Vicar: Is it a fact, Riversdale, that there is a 
prevalent state of unrest and unsettlement amongst the 
** fi-ee churches" generally with respect to the formu- 
laries, &fc.y set forth in their trust-deeds, a state of 
unrest which must increasingly result in bringing them 
before the Court of Chancery for interpretation, and 
ultimately before Parliament for their alteration ? 

Riversdale : Undoubtedly. Take, for instance, the 
case of the English Presbyterian Synod meeting in 
London, 1882. There could not be a more striking 
illustration of restlessness and discontent with the pre- 
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sent creeds of the ** free churches'' and the deepening 
desire for change in their antiquated formularies than 
the proceedings of that Synod afford. But how are 
they to get them altered but by an Act of Parliament ? 
The Charity Commissioners cannot help them. The 
mission and prerogative of the Court of Chancery is to 
interpret trust-deeds, as they are, and not to alter and 
amend them to suit the changing whims and caprices, 
or it may be the serious views of this or that party ; but 
were it possible for it to do so, the trust-deeds would still 
even in that case be altered by the civil power, after its 
review and approval of the proposed alterations. But 
let us hear what passed in this Presb5^erian Synod 
on this subject of unrest as to present creeds and desire 
for change, as reported in the Nonconformist and 
Independent newspaper : — 

**The Synod took up the consideration of an overture 
from the Liverpool Presbytery couched in the following 
words : * Whereas difficulties are felt, especially by 
the ruling elders, about subscriptions to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith ; whereas such difficulties deter 
many well fitted to serve the Church in official capacity, 
it is humbly overtured by the Presbytery to the Synod 
to take this matter into its serious consideration, and 
devise such measures as in wisdom seems best for 
lessening or removing the difficulties of subscription.' ^ 

The Rev, William Hut ton, of Birkenhead, said it 
would be admitted that there was some ground for this 
overture, for difficulties were felt in regard to the 
subscription of the Confession of Faith. These diffi- 
culties had shown themselves in the Established Church 
of Scotland, while in the United Presbyterian Church it 
had been found necessary to draw up what was termed 
a ** Declaratory Act." These difficulties were confined 
to the eldership, and while they did not come to the 
surface, they had to be dealt with in private. The 
question arose, How were they going to meet these 
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•<iifficulties? It was open to the Church to simply 
ignore them, but it would not be kindly or wise to vote 
them down. Some clauses might be introduced into 
the foi^Tiula to meet the objections. The " Declaratory 
Act " to which he had referred fell upon Scotland like 
an illumination, and gave instant relief. He did not 
propose that their Church should adopt that Act, as she 
was quite able to frame one of her own. Mr. Hutton 
concluded by moving, ** That a committee be appointed 
to consider in what way the difficulties in regard to the 
terms of subscription to the Standards experienced, 
particularly among the eldership, may be lessened or 
removed." 

Dr. Edmondy in seconding the resolution, said he 
thought all ministers had experienced something of the 
difficulties to which reference had been made. Only 
the other day they cropped up in connection with his 
own congregation. A gentleman, on being invited to 
join the eldership, said he could accept the teaching of 
the Presbyterian pulpit, but he had a difficulty in accept- 
ing the doctrine of the Confession of Faith. Candidates 
for the eldership were deterred by the severe way 
In which the Calvinistic doctrines were expressed 
in the Confession. The terms in the Bible were 
equally severe, but in it there was also to be found the 
doctrine of love. It was not very surprising, if people 
•considered there was a severity about the Confession 
that they found it difficult to accept. If these difficulties 
could with faithfulness be removed or lessened, it would 
tend to the advancement of the Church. 

Mr, White, an elder in Dr. Dykes' congregation, said 
the difficulties complained of were widespread. It was 
necessary, in the first instance, to ascertain what the 
objections were. He would, therefore, move as an 
amendment, ** The Synod, recognizing that difficulties 
exist in the terms of subscription to the Confession of 
Faith, remit the overture to Presbyteries and instruct 
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them to report to next Synod their opinions on the 
whole subject." He hoped a year hence the Church 
would be prepared to move in the direction of truth and 
liberty. 

The Rev. R, H. Lundie acknowledged that these 
difficulties were not confined to the eldership, but he 
thought it would be rash to send the overture down to 
Presbyteries. 

Mr. W, P. Sinclair, an elder from Liverpool, said the 
present formula asked them to ** sincerely receive and 
adopt the doctrine of the Confession of Faith," which 
he thought involved more than most elders and most 
ministers cared to do. The Irish Presbyterian Church 
merely required elders to accept the Confession as 
founded on, and agreeable to, the Word of God. There 
was such a thing as getting into too cast-iron fetters, 
such as they did when they adopted the Confession. 

Mr, James Robertson, of Hampstead, said he was one 
of those who had serious doubts about the Confession 
of Faith. He was a minister in Scotland for two years, 
but gave it up, as he could not continue to preach what 
he did not understand. He thought nothing could be 
done until they were prepared to alter the Confession 
itself. 

Mr, Armour, of Liverpool, said the ** Declaratory 
Act," which it was found necessary to frame in Scotland, 
went right in the teeth of many things in the Confession 
of Faith, if they were taken literally. Some of the 
most promising students for the ministry sought out 
another profession because they could not subscribe 
the Confession, many points of which were out of 
harmony with the Church to which they belonged. It 
was a seventeenth century document, framed by fallible 
men, and the Church should bring herself into the light 
and leading of the nineteenth century. 

Dr, Donald Eraser said he had heard with great satis- 
faction the remarks that had fallen from the various 
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Speakers. He was still at a loss to understand what 
amount of dissatisfaction existed. If, however, the seven- 
teenth century Confession was found unsuitable, let them 
frame a new one. He did not think the drawing up of an 
explanatory act would simplify matters, nor did he 
think the matter could be further dealt with on that oc- 
casion. It would be open to anyone to bring the 
subject forward in his own Presbytery, and at next 
Synod they would be better prepared to deal with the 
question. 

Mr, H, M, Matheson remarked that it was a most 
important subject, but needed to be handled with the 
utmost delicacy. He thought there should be a more 
widespread complaint before the Synod moved in the 
direction asked.* 

Again, at a meeting of the London Presbytery held 
on Tuesday, June 13th, Mr, Robert White, an elder 
in Dr. Dykes' church, moved that the Presbytery, at its 
next meeting, hold a conference on the subject of the 
relation of the office-bearers of the Church to the Con- 
fession of Faith. The Synod at its last meeting showed 
a readiness to discuss this subject. Mr. White said the 
Church was losing strength from the fact that many 
office-bearers could not accept the Confession of Faith. 
Not only so, but when grave, reverent, and devout men 
were unable to subscribe the Confession, it threw a 
slight on the document in the eyes of the membership 
at large. Nor was this difficulty confined to the elder- 
ship. Ministers went into other communions simply 
beause they could maintain a greater individual liberty. 
If the Confession honestly represented the faith of the 
Church, then, however much they might deplore the 
loss of members, they must bear it. But as office- 
bearers and ministers, they did not find themselves in 
harmony with that Confession of Faith which they 

* See Nonconformist and Independent, May 5th, 1882. 
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ought to be to satisfy their own consciences, and hold 
up an honest head before the world. The Confession 
of Faith might be divided into three parts — (i) The 
part all believed ; (2) the part, he was bound to say, 
none believed ; and (3) the part which some believed, 
and some did not. It remained to this day a question 
whether the God who is portrayed in the Confession 
really has it in His heart to save men, and really has a 
salvation for all. The propositions in that Confession 
did not honestly represent the faith of the Church, and 
they were not true to God if they allowed it to be re- 
garded as such. It was an antiquated document, and 
related to times that had passed away. It was wedded 
to the errors and controversies of the time in which it 
was framed.* 

Vicar : I think, if I mistake not, even the so-called 
bishops of that modern body taking to itself the name 
of the ** Free Church of England" had to come into 
Court the other day to have their religious differences 
settled by the Judge of the Court of Chancery ; so it 
appears that they who branched off from the Church 
such a short time ago, and prided themselves in alleged 
freedom from State control, have not been long in 
supplicating the aid of the Judge of the State Court 
to adjudicate on the grounds of their quarrels. 

Riversdale: You are quite correct. The case was 
before the Court of Chancery a little time since, but 
was not then heard on its merits because of some 
objection taken to the procedure. Whatever may be 
the result of this case — ^whether it ultimately be argued 
before the Courts on its merits or not — the fact remains 
the same that the Free Church has not the power to 
settle its own disputes. In this case the Judge of the 
Court of Chancery adjudicates on the points of differ- 
ence so far as his jurisdiction extends, and it rests with 

♦ See Christian Worlds June i6th, 1882. 
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the officers of the State, who in this case were the 
Charity Commissioners, or the Attorney-General, to 
say whether the jurisdiction of the Court in this in- 
stance should be extended to the hearing of the case 
on its merits.* 

Vicar: It must, I should think, add greatly to the 
uncomfortableness of the position of many of the 
ministers of the " free churches" to feel that, in addition 
to smallness of stipend and its irregularity of payment, 
that their term of office, if I am rightly informed, is 
utterly insecure, and is absolutely dependent on the mere 
<:apricious will of the majority of members of the com- 
munities over which they preside. But tell me, Rivers- 
'dale, is this really so ? 

Riversdale : So far as the Baptists and Independents 
are concerned this, I can assure you, is perfectly correct. 
Popular opinion was to the contrary, and I must say 
that I delusively shared it until the celebrated Reading 
case of the Rev. Mr. Gordon, an Independent minister 
of a chapel in that town, which case was decided in the 
Vice-Chancellor's Court on the 28th of May, 1869, and 
showed how utterly and helplessly dependent the 
Independent minister of an Independent congregation 
actually is on the mere capricious will of the majority 
of his people. As far as I can recollect of the case, 
some of Mr. Gordon's congregation took offence at his 
reading his sermons, or some trifling thing of that kind ; 
whereupon, by a vote of the majority, they deposed him 
from office, and Mr. Gordon appealed to the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court to reinstate him, on the ground that 
his chapel being endowed he considered himself to 
hold the office of pastor and the emoluments 
attached to it during good behaviour. The Vice- 
Chancellor, however, on hearing the case, stated that 
in the absence of any clause in the trust-deed limiting 

* See Appendix O. 3. 
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the powers of the members of the community as to the- 
dismissal of their pastor, he must hold that they 
possessed the power which they had exercised, and 
therefore he confirmed the action of liie community in 
their dismissal of Mr. Gordon. But hear the Editor of 
the ** Congregational Year Book" for 1870, who will 
give us an accurate and official epitome of the whole 
case. 

Editor: This important Chancery suit was con- 
cluded on May 28th, 1869. The issue to be tried 
was, ** Can the majority of a church dismiss its pastor at 
its pleasure f This question had to be looked at in the 
two aspects of law and usage. Law, by the Vice- 
Chancellor, has decided it in the affirmative, and usage 
and equity are pronounced as concurring with the 
requirements of law. 

The usage was generally considered to be in favour 
of a minister's appointment having been for life, pro- 
viding his doctrine was not changed, nor his character 
demoralized. But few instances of summary dismission 
are known. In some of these cases the decision of the 
majority has been resisted at law, and the claim of the 
objector allowed. 

In view of such contingencies arising, the two Con- 
gregational Chapel Building Societies have inserted 
clauses in the deeds of their new chapels, requiring the 
retirement of the minister at the will of the majority 
when duly and formally declared in meetings called for 
such a purpose. 

The question is a serious and complicated one both 
for pastors and churches. The temporal interest of the 
former and the spiritual welfare of the latter are 
involved in its decision. 

The minister, after years of faithful and efficient 
labour may, by a comparatively new congregation, and 
a bare majority, be required to leave his pastorate, his 
home, and it may be the means of subsistence. Faction 
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or denomination may create cabals, having for their 
object the removal of a worthy minister of Jesus Christ. 

On the other hand, the prosperity or existence of a 
ohurch may be perilled by incompetency or unadapted- 
ness of a minister who shall persist in retaining his 
position after notice of dismissal. 

Time will in some cases cure the evil ; or a separa- 
tion may become inevitable. Divisions and new 
congregations have sometimes been overruled for the 
extension of the cause of truth, but the means in such 
oases are to be deplored. However, so far as law can 
decide, the matter is now settled, unless an appeal be 
made and a contrary decision be obtained. The Vice- 
Chancellor has pronounced judgment, and no minister 
'Can plead ignorance of the law as to the possible 
termination of his pastorate over a given church by 
the will of a majority. 

Nor, where endowments of land, houses, or money 
are attached to a church is the case to be otherwise 
determined; they can be enjoyed only so long as 
the pastorship is continued by the consent of the 
-church ; such is the law as at present interpreted. 

The case is so important that it is printed in full that 
it may be on permanent record, and may be referred 
to in future years. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart gave judgment. May 28th, 
1869, in the case of Cooper v, Gordon, which raised the 
important question whether ministers of Dissenting 
congregations have in the absence of any special agree- 
nunty or of any misconduct on the part of the minister^ 
a life interest in their appointment^ or whether they are 
mere tenants at will of their offices y and liable to dismissal 
by a vote of the majority of their congregations. The 
plaintiffs are the trustees of an Independent chapel at 
Broad Street, Reading, founded in the year 1707 by 
deeds, under which it was vested in twenty members of 
^he congregation as trustees for the private church or 
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congregation meeting there, " during such time as the 
assembling of Protestant Dissenters for religious worship 
should be permitted by law." In the following year a 
house was provided for the minister's occupation, the rent 
of which was directed to be paid to him in case he did 
not occupy it, ** so long as he should continue to be the 
minister or pastor of the congregation." Thus the 
house and the pew-rents constituted the endowment of 
the chapel. In the year i865 it was considered desir- 
able by the members of the congregation assembling 
at the chapel that a second minister should be 
appointed to assist the Rev. William Legg, who had for 
more than thirty years officiated as pastor. During 
that and the ensuing year, candidates for the co- 
pastorate were invited to preach in the chapel. In 
April, 1866, Mr. S. C. Gordon, who had been one of 
the candidates, was unanimously invited to become, and 
became co-pastor. A year afterwards differences arose 
in the congregation, a large party, including a majority 
of the trustees, being dissatisfied with Mr. Gordon, 
while another party was just as decidedly in his favour. 
Ultimately, on the 8th of September, 1868, a meeting 
was held, at which a resolution was passed dismissing 
him from his office, every person present, excepting one 
who remained neutral, voting in favour of the resolution. 
Mr. Gordon's supporters protested against the meeting 
as being irregularly constituted and abstained from at- 
tending it. The plaintiff alleged that it was universally 
recognized and held as a fundamental principle by the 
Independents, that in the absence of any special 
usage or agreement to the contrary, the power of 
electing and dismissing their pastor or minister rests 
entirely with the body of church members assembling 
at the chapel who have partaken of the Lord's Supper 
within three months, to the exclusion of mere seatholders 
who are not in communication with the church, and that 
any congregation could at any time, at their discretion^ 
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dismiss their pastor from his office ; that this power 
was exercised by the vote of the majority of the mem- 
bers, and that the minority were bound by the decision 
of the majority, unless it were inconsistent with the 
cardinal doctrines and principles held by the whole 
body. While, on behalf of the defendant, it was 
alleged that (in the absence of special agreement) all 
appointments as pastor or minister were for life, so long 
as the person appointed abstained from preaching doc- 
trines at variance with their tenets and was not guilty of 
immorality, or other gross misconduct ; and it was further 
stated on his behalf, that for more than two centuries no 
case has ever occurred of a pastor or minister having 
been dismissed by the congregation of that chapel. 

After the usual preliminaries in the Masters offices, 
the case was argued in Court during four days in the 
last week of May. But without further delay let us 
hear the Vice-Chancellor's judgment. 

Vice- Chancellor : "On a careful reconsideration 
of the evidence and the arguments in this case, I can 
find no just grounds for the claim of the defendant, the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon, to continue to perform the duties 
and enjoy the emoluments of minister, against the 
will of the trustees, and of the majority of the con- 
gregation. There is nothing in any of the written 
instruments to countenance the notion that the choice 
of a minister by the trustees and the congregation is an 
irrevocable choice ; or that he is to continue the 
officiating minister for life, or during his good be- 
haviour. Indeed, considering the nature of the duties, 
the purpose of the choice, and the constitution of the 
congregation, they are inconsistent with any such 
irrevocable appointment. If the minister has a right 
to continue in that situation against the will of the 
majority of the congregation and of the trustees, and 
enjoy the emoluments for his life, the numbers 
and proportion of the majority could make no 
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difference ; and, instead of being the minister of the 
congregation, he might be the minister of a 
minority often or of one. Such a position would certainly 
not be that of a minister or pastor of the congregation 
described in the Declaration of Trust of 1808. As to the 
argument that this congregation is not a society existing 
by voluntary subscription, but is endowed with property 
held upon certain trusts, and that the minister is a cestui 
que trust under the deed, it in no degree supports Mr. 
Gordon's claim to continue minister during his life or 
good behaviour. By the deed he is a cestui que trust 
only * so long as he shall continue minister or pastor of 
the society or congregation ; officiate as such and no 
longer.' The endowment is for the benefit of the 
congregation, and that they might be benefited by the 
services of a proper minister. The declaration of 
trust as to the rents and profits which the minister is to 
receive creates a trust for the benefit of the congre- 
gation, and a remuneration for those services by which 
they are to be benefited. There is no trust or purfK)se 
for the personal benefit of the minister, except to 
reward the services which he performs for the congre- 
gation. In the third paragraph of his answer Mr. 
Gordon says that, in the absence of any special usage 
or rules, the will of every such congregation is in all 
cases ascertained, and their powers exercised 
by the vote of the majority. He adds this quali- 
fication, that the minority are bound by the 
majority on all points, so long as such majority act 
consistently with the cardinal doctrines and principles 
held by the whole body. Such a qualification is futile, 
because, as soon as the cardinal doctrines are contra- 
vened by the majority, they cease to be the doctrines of 
the whole body, and unless the minority submit there is 
no longer a united body held together by doctrines and 
principles. No doubt, the trustees and the corporation, 
by the unanimous vote which appointed Mr. Gordon to 
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be minister, might have, at the same time, contracted 
that he should enjoy all the emoluments for his lifetime. 
It may, however, well be doubted whether such a con- 
tract would be valid as binding the property, or justified 
by the terms of the trust-deed, or the purposes for which 
the trust is created. That reasonable degree of har- 
mony which is secured by the submission or complete 
secession of the minority seems essential to the endurance 
of an association founded for the sacred purposes which 
united this congregation. In the case of * Perry v. 
Shipway,' I noticed the authorities which establish these 
two main points, i. That the minister of a Dissenting 
congregation is at law merely the tenant at will of the 
trustees. 2. That in such bodies the decision of 
the majority of the trustees binds the minority. 
Indeed, unless the law were so settled, nothing 
could follow but confusion and defeat of the very 
purposes for which these congregations are formed. 
The submission of the minority is the principle on which 
civil society is founded. It is a principal essential for 
that reasonable harmony which is necessary for the 
coherence of all societies, great or small, civil or re- 
ligious. In the case of 'Attorney-General v. Aked,' it 
was decided that the minister of a body of the Dissenters 
has no equity to hold his office against the legal right of 
the majority to dismiss him. The judgment leaves open 
the question whether, in case of a capricious or 
improper dismissal, the Court might interfere. This 
is not very important because of the improbability that 
anything done by the majority of the congregation 
concurring with a majority of the trustees could be 
capricious or improper. This Court would be very slow 
to interfere, and more probably would not interfere at 
all, with the discretion of the majority. In the present 
•case there is nothing to prove that there is anything 
•capricious in the decision of the majority of the trustees 
^nd of the congregation. // is in vain to try to confound 
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his position as to the permanence of its tenure with that 
of a public officer, of the rector of a parish, or a parish 
clerk. The permanence of their tenure is established by 
the law of the land for public purposes, and for the public 
benefit. The minister of a Dissenting congregation has a 
position which the law respects, and will protect as thai of 
one chosen by a voluntary association of private persons asso- 
ciated for sacred purposes, and entitled to choose a minister 
suitable to their own particular opinions, whose services 
are to be rewarded out of their own private funds. He 
is engaged upon a contract which is merely a private 
contract, and is to be construed with the same regard 
to the rights of each of the contracting parties as any 
other private contract. This position as to tenure 
under the trustees is clearly defined by law. There is 
nothing to show that in equity he can have any position 
higher than he has at law. Nor is there any equity to 
control that power in the majority of the trustees which 
is established by law. The power of the majority of 
the congregation seems to me to rest on the same 
principle. Indeed, the statement of Mr. Gordon him- 
self in the fifth paragraph of his answer as to the 
secession from this congregation, which occurred in 
the year 1845, shows the practical wisdom of main- 
taining the power of the majority. When the minority 
refuse to submit, peace is maintained by their seceding 
and forming themselves, if they can, into another 
harmonious congregation. This seems more suitable 
to the purpose for which such religious bodies are 
formed. It is better than that a contentious and 
recusant minority should continue members of a con- 
gregation which would thereby be disturbed by feelings 
and passions which should not prevail among persons 
meeting together for public worship. It is scarcely 
necessary to notice the argument that the tenure of his 
ministry for life must be implied from the terms of the 
invitation and acceptance mentioning no shorter period. 
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Nothing that involves an absurdity can by mere 
application be made part of a contract. If it 
is to be implied that he was made minister for 
his lifetime, even the unanimous vote of the con- 
gregation could not displace him, and if he could 
not be displaced there would be the absurdity of 
his being the officiating minister of a congregation 
unanimously recusant to his services. There must 
be a decree declaring that the defendant, Mr. 
Samuel Clarke Gordon, is not entitled to officiate 
or preach in the shape in the pleadings mentioned, 
against the will of the majority of the trustees and of the 
society or congregation in the pleadings mentioned, 
and an order for an injunction against him and the 
defendant Pike, according to the third paragraph of 
the prayer of the bill. It is unnecessary to direct any 
account. Indeed, it has not been pressed for. The 
plaintiffs are entitled to the cost of the suit against the 
defendant Mr. Gordon, and also against the defendant 
Pike. Notwithstanding the allegation in the answer of 
the defendant Pike, and the argument that he was 
merely the agent of Mr. Gordon, the evidence proved 
his interference as to pew-rents, and he was properly 
made a defendant. The defendant Christie having re- 
fused to join a^ a plaintiff, must bear his own costs." * 

* See " Congregational Year Book," 1870, pages 424 to 7. For 
additional legal cases see ''The Englishman's Brief on behalf 
of his National Church," Appendix S.P.C.K. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHEREIN THE REV. SEPTIMUS SAYWELL SETS 
FORTH AND EXPLAINS SOME MATTERS CON- 
CERNING THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Biversdale : I really tried as far as I could, Vicar, 
to give you the information that you required as to the 
actual amount of freedom in religious matters which exists 
in the ** free churches," and I should now like you in 
return to give me any information in your power con- 
cerning the Church of England, more especially with 
reference to her continuous existence and history, her 
separateness from the State as a spiritual and 
ecclesiastical body corporate, her exercise of indepen- 
dent jurisdiction over her own ministers and members 
in relation to purely spiritual and ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, her past and present relations with the State ; 
wherein the State is alleged to have encroached upon 
her ancient rights and liberties, and what prospect 
there is of a fair and reasonable readjustment taking 
place with respect to current questions of 
dispute between the Church as the spiritual and 
the State as the civil power ; and I may as well say 
what is the order in which I should like you to give me 
the information I desire. First of all, I shall ask you to 
^ive me a short account of the Church of England, 
showing her continuous identity through all the changes 
that our country has experienced from the earliest 
period of her history till the present time. Secondly, I 
shall request you to be good enough to quote from 
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ancient charters and statutes, and in the very words of 
those documents, an outline of her separate existence, 
apart from the State, as a spiritual and ecclesiastical 
body corporate, having her own spiritually inherent 
and State-guaranteed ecclesiastical rights and liberties, 
and possessing absolute and independent jurisdiction 
over her own ministers and members in purely religious 
matters. In fact, in communicating to me as an inquirer 
such information as you can upon these subjects, I want 
you to consider yourself as speaking in public, and in the 
presence of the enemies of the Church as well as before 
her friends, and I wish you to bear in mind that every 
statement you make must be backed up by incontestable 
£acts. 

Vicar : My dear Riversdale, I am scarcely prepared 
for the performance of such a serious and severely pre- 
scribed task as that which you have assigned to me, 
and I very much doubt whether, in accepting it at your 
hands, I shall be able to accomplish it to your satisfac- 
tion. Still, I shall try, and shall endeavour to do the 
best I can, knowing that the information you desire may 
be helpful to others as well as to yourself in forming 
just and right views of the Church of England and 
her past and present position in relation to the 
civil power. As to our mode of procedure, I will 
tell you what I think will be most simple and most intel- 
ligible, and, it may be, most instructive to those who 
may afterwards read what we have got to say on 
these subjects, and that is, that you should propose a 
series of consecutive questions, and I will do my best 
simply and plainly to answer them. 

Eiversdale : Agreed. Nothing could be better. 
Now, to begin, can you give me a condensed and brief 
account of the Church of England from the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into this country down to the 
present time ? 

Vicar : I am afraid I am scarcely able to do that in 
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Canon Tzsma: ^Glance with me^ ^ a very few 
monrKmts, at English history, and yoa wO see at once 
that the English Church and the English nation are. and 
ah«rays have been, one. There are but four great epodis 
of her history — the British, the Saxon, the Medisval, 
and the Protectant, and for our purpose a few words 
only win be enoa^ (or eadi. i. The British pmod. 
Even the early British inhabitants of this island w»ne 
converted to Christianity. I give up the &bles that 
Christianity was preached in England by Jose|A of 
Arimathea, or by St. PauL * The light of the world 
shone here, and we do not know who kindled it / but 
even in the second century Britain was Christian. In 
the Diocletian persecution she had her martyr, St. 
Alban ; and British Bishops attended (in a.d. 347) 
the Council of Aries, and introduced in very early 
flays the Gallican liturgy. 2. Then came the 
Saxon [>eriod. In the Saxon invasion Christianity 
for a time was trampled out. The Saxons were 
I^agans. The British Christians were driven into 
Wales. You all know how the Saxon boys in the 
slave- market of Rome so moved the pity of Gregory 
that he said they would be * not Angles but angels if 
they were but Christians.' You know how King 
ICthelbert was converted, and St. Augustine became 
first Archbishop of Canterbury ; how King Edwin of 
Deira was converted, and how St. Paulinus became 
first Archbishop of York. The conversion of the nation 
followed the conversion of their kings. The ecclesias- 
tical organization grew up side by side with the 
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political. There was not so much as any hint of a 
contract between Church and State. The Church and 
State were merely the people of England, fearing God 
and working righteousness. And mark that at this 
and at all periods the Church of England was always a 
national and independent Church. She never was a 
mere branch of the Church of Rome. The British 
bishops rejected Roman supremacy ; Saxon bishops 
looked to Rom^ with respect, but not with subjection. 
Papal usurpation had not culminated. The Saxon 
kings, whether great or small, had the undisputed 
appointment of the bishops, and even ecclesiastical 
edicts were issued in their name with the authority of 
their Witan. Two things are certain. The Church 
of England never has been at any period indepen- 
dent of the State, and never has been at any 
period under the dominion of usurping Rome. 
3. Then, after the Conquest, came her third or Me- 
diaeval epoch. Gregory VII. sanctioned the invasion of 
William of Normandy, and sent him a consecrated 
banner and a ring containing a hair of St. Peter. 
Why? Because, as Mr. Freeman says, * England's 
crime in the eyes of Rome — the crime to punish which 
William's crusade was approved and blessed — was the 
independence still retained by the island Church and 
nation. A land where the Church and nation were 
but different names for the same community — a land 
where priests and prelates were subject to the law like 
other men — a land where the King and his Witan gave 
away the staff of the Bishop, was a land which, in the 
eyes of Rome, was more dangerous than a land of 
Jews and Saracens.' Accordingly, when William had 
the crown, the Pope promptly demanded two things 
as his share and the share of Rome — Peter's pence and 
fealty. But William was not the man to be degraded 
into the underling of an Italian priest. He granted the 
money, not as a right but as a benefaction ; the fealty 
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he absolutely refused. He forbade the clergy to 
recognize any Pope, to receive any brief, to pro- 
mulgate any censure, to put in force any punish- 
ment, without his leave and approval. The virtues 
of Anselm, the murder of Becket, strengthened in 
part the Papal pretensions ; and yet, after the in- 
famous humiliation of John before the Papal Legate 
at Dover, the clergy headed the barons and the 
people when they extorted from him the Great Charter 
at Runnymede. The Church and the nation were 
one at Runnymede, and were one in repudiating 
Papal interference. But the Great Charter, which all 
Englishmen have always regarded as a glorious bulwark 
of freedom, was described by the lordliest of the Popes 
as * a low, ill-favoured, and disgraceful compact.' No 
wonder, for it breathes the spirit of defiance to Rome. 
So, when Boniface VIII. forbade Edward I. to conquer 
Scotland, Edward simply defied him, and traced back 
his right to Scotland to the age of the Prophet Samuel ; 
and the English clergy decided for him against the 
Pope. When the clergy, led astray by Archbishop 
Winchelsea, began to talk of their having two heads — 
the Pope and the King — Edward informed them, 
through the King's Bench, that they had thereby out- 
lawed themselves, and they learnt to their cost what 
this implied. Again, when another Pope told 
Edward III. to submit to his pretensions and exactions, 
the King's bold answer was that * if the Emperor and 
the King of France to boot, both submitted, he would 
fight them both together, in defence of the liberties of 
England.' Again and again the Pope, aided by the 
monks, tried to subjugate England ; again and again 
the secular clergy were loyal to the nation, and the 
nation protected its Church from being degraded by 
either of the three powerful instruments of Papal intrigue 
— either by foreign canons, or by legatine authority, 
or by moncistic disloyalty — into an appanage of 
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Romish priests. Church and nation were alike pro- 
tected by four great bulwarks of civil law. The Popes, 
by their hold on the monasteries, tried to get the land 
into their grasp. They were defeated by the Statute 
of Mortmain. The Popes tried to get the appointments 
to religious dignities. They were defeated by the 
Statutes of Provisors. The Popes tried to set up an 
exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdiction. They were de- 
feated by various acts of prohibitions. The Popes tried 
to establish a right of appeal to them against legal 
decisions. They received their severest rebuff in the 
Statute of PrcBmunire^ which punished with outlawry 
any drawing out of the country of a plea which belonged 
to the King's Court. Well might the Pope call it * that 
execrable statute,' and a hideous encroachment; yet 
Archbishop after Archbishop declined to get it repealed. 
Henry V. suppressed foreign abbeys and imprisoned 
a Papal Nuncio. Even Queen Mary refused Peto an 
entrance into her kingdom, when the Pope sent him to 
supersede Cardinal Pole, and told the Pope that she 
was bound by her coronation oath to protect the rights 
of her Crown and kingdom. Through these long cen- 
turies the Church of England was national ; and the 
Church of England was independent of all foreign con- 
trol. The Reformation in England, like all human events, 
great or small, religious or secular, was mixed up with 
many sins and weaknesses ; but through them all we 
see God's will at word. Of all preposterous scoffs the 
most foolish is that which asks ' where our religion was 
before Luther.' The simple answer is that it was 
where it has always been — on the pages of the Gospels 
and in the creeds of Christendom. A golden censer does 
not cease to be a golden censer because it is cleansed 
from its dust and purged of its alloy ; nor does a Church 
cease to be a Church by sweeping away the dense and 
darkening accumulations of ignorance and error. 
There was in England a twofold Reformation — political 
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in the reign of Henry VIII., religious in the reign of 
Edward VI. Neither of these was one act, but many 
acts, obeying a great stream of tendency. Neither was 
new in principle. When, in 1533, Parliament declared, 
' The Crown of England is imperial, and the nation is a 
complete body within itself, with a full power to give 
justice in all cases, spiritual as well as temporal,' it did 
but reaffirm statutes as old as the Plantagenets, the 
Normans, nay, even the Saxon kings. So far was the 
condition of Church and nation from being reversed by the 
Act of Supremacy that it left the same bishops, the same 
courts, the same churches, the same Sacrametits, the same 
Liturgy, the same recog?iized union between Church and 
State J And how childish is the notion that a boy like 
Edward VI. could alter the religion of England ! The 
influences of the Reformation in Germany had breathed 
upon England as the dawn breathes upon the darkness, 
and the spring wind breathes upon the frost. Germany 
was paying back, in the influence of Luther, what she had 
first gained from the influence of Wicliffe. Had there 
been no Reformers in England before the Reformation ? 
Had not Wicliffe, in the fourteenth century, as distinctly 
as if he had lived in the sixteenth, abjured the Pope's 
supremacy, and declared it to be the duty of the clergy 
to pay taxes to the State ? Had not Richard Grostete, 
the great Bishop of Lincoln, in the thirteenth century, 
flatly refused the demand of Innocent IV. to induct his 
nephew, a mere Italian child, into a canonry of 
Lincoln ? Had not the English bishops at the Council 
of Constance signalized themselves by their stem 
abhorrence of Pope John XXIII. ? And as for Church 
and State, the Reformation did but continue their con- 
joint and blended action. It neither introduced 
Erastianism nor sanctioned priestcraft. The epitome 
of the Reformation in England is simply this — That 
the nation repudiated more distinctly than before a 
false scheme of ecclesiastical unity; and in so doing 
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repudiated also the false accretions to religious 
doctrine." * 

Riversdale: Canon Farrar's account of the four 
periods of the Church in England is a most graphic and 
interesting description of her origin, growth, continuous 
history, independence of Rome, and of her clearly 
recognizable identity throughout all periods of the 
nation's revolutionary and changing life, and I doubt 
not that he has got proof for every assertion that he 
has made ; but now I want you to show me what has 
been the position of the Church in this country in the 
past, and what is her present position as recognized and 
described in the public statutes of the realm. For 
instance, what is there to show that the alleged 
inherent spiritual and ecclesiastical rights and liberties 
of the Church of England were not created by, but 
were simply recognized and confirmed by, the State ? 

Vicar : Even Magna Charta did not create the eccle- 
siastical much less the spiritual rights and liberties of the 
Church. It did but recognize them and confirm them. In 
9 Henry III. chap, i, Magna Charta is called a confirma- 
tion of liberties. Its words are : " First, we have granted 
to God, and by this our present Charter have confirmed, 
for us and our heirs for ever, that the Church of England 
shall be free^ and shall have all her whole rights and 
liberties inviolable. The statutes of 9 Henry IV., 
chap. I, and 13 Henry V., both provide, "First, that 
Holy Church have all her rights and liberties." The 
above was confirmed by 52 Henry III., chap. 5, and 42 
Edward III., chap. i. 

Riversdale : Was there not a solemn curse pronounced 
on the breaking of this Charter ? 

Vicar : Yes, by the 37th of Henry III., it runs thus : 
— "We excommunicate, accurse, and from the benefits 
of our holy mother the Church, we sequester all those 

*See Guardian, 1881, p. 128. 
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that hereafter willingly and maliciously deprive or spoil 
the Church of her rights and all those that by any craft or 
wilinessdo violate^ break ^ diminish^ or change the Church's 
liberties and free customs ^ contained in the charters of 
the common liberties and of the forest, granted by our 
lord the King, to archbishops, bishops, and other 
prelates of England." * t 

Riversdale : As to the jurisdiction of the bishops over 
the clergy, were the clergy employed in the King's 
immediate service, alike with others not so employed, 
subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of their bishops ? 

Vicar : Certainly they were. The words of the statute 
of 9 Edward II., stat. i, chap. 8, are, " It pleaseth our 
lord the King that such clerks as attend in his service, 
if they offend, shall be correct by their ordinaries, like 
as other." 

Riversdale : Were the bishops regarded and recog- 
nized by the State as the sole judges of the fitness or 
unfitness of persons to hold benefices even in the case 
of persons presented to benefices by the King ? 

Vicar: They were. 9 Edward II., stat. i, chap. 13, 
declares — " It is desired that spiritual persons, whom 
our lord the King doth present unto benefices of 
the Church (if the bishop will not admit them either for 
lack of learning, or for other cause reasonable) may not 
be under the examination of lay persons in the cases afore- 

* From the great difficulty of compelling the King to obsen'e 
the boundaries of law, the English clergy, to whom we are much 
indebted for their zeal on behalf of liberty during this reign, 
devised means of binding his conscience and terrifying his 
imagination by religious sanctions. The solemn excommunication 
accompanied with the most awful threats pronounced against the 
violators of Magna Charta is well known from our common 
histories. The King was a party to this ceremony, and swore to 
obey the Charter. — Hallam, 

t See article on ** Church, her Rights and Liberties,** pages 
112 and 114, in " Dictionary of the English Church" — W. Wells 
Gardner, Dorton and Co. 
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said, as it is now attempted, contrary to the decrees 
■canonical, but that they may sue unto a spiritual judge 
for remedy as right shall require. Of the ability of a 
person presented unto a benefice of the Church, the 
examination belongeth to a spiritual judge ; and so it 
hath been used heretofore, and shall be hereafter.* 

Riversdale : Is the bishop of a diocese still the sole 
judge of the fitness of a person for holy orders, and of 
the ability of a clergyman for a benefice ? 

Vicar : The bishop of a diocese is still the sole judge 
in all things as to who shall be admitted to holy orders, 
^nd as to the competent learning of anyone nominated 
to a benefice. 

Riversdale ; Are the rights and liberties of the 
Church further set forth in any other document ? 

Vicar: Yes; the following remarkable document, 
14 Edward III., statute 4, called ** Statute for the 
Clergy," will speak for itself : — 

"Edward, by the grace of God, 6fc., greeting. 
Know ye that whereas in the first article of the Great 
Charter, it is contained that the Church of England he 
free^ and have all her rights entirely and franchises not 
blemished ; and also in all the whole establishments 
made as well in times of our progenitors as in our own 
time, the same article is often ratified and confirmed ; 
nevertheless, in our Parliament holden at Westminster, 
the Wednesday next after the Sunday of middle Lent, 
it is showed unto us by the reverend father in God, 
John, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of England, 
and the other prelates and clergy of our realm, how 
some oppressions and grievances be done in divers 
manners by some of our servants to people of Church, 

* There are here traces of a struggle for ecclesiastical rights, 

and a victorious assertion of the prerogatives of the bishops to 

absolutely judge of the fitness of persons nominated to benefices. 

This right is in the present day much modified, but it still remains 

.as to learning. 
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against the franchises of the Great Charter, and the 
establishments aforesaid, which oppressions they show 
in petition, praying upon the same remedy. Where- 
fore we, their petition seen and regarded, and thereupon 
deliberation had with the peers of our realm, and other 
of our Council and of the realm summoned to our said 
Parliament, and having regard to the Great Charter, 
and to other statutes aforesaid, and at the request of 
the said prelates and clergy, which have much aided us, 
and daily do, by the assent and accord of the said 
peers, and of all other summoned and being in our said 
Parliament, have granted and do grant for us and our 
heirs and successors, to the said prelates and clergy, 
the things underwritten perpetually to endure." 

Riversdale : Was the free election, on the part of 
the clergy, of bishops and dignitaries of the Church of 
ancient usage and custom, and so recognized by the 
civil power? 

Vicar: It was. The words of the statute of 9 Edward II., 
chap. 14, are, ** If any dignity be vacant, where election is 
to be made, it is moved that the electors may freely make 
their election without fear of any power temporal, and 
that all prayers and oppressions in this behalf cease." 

Riversdale : Were the civil Courts enjoined not to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the spiritual Courts ; 
and were the clergy who offended against the laws 
subject only to trial in the spiritual Courts ? 

Vicar: Undoubtedly. By 9 Edward II., stat. i, chap. 
16, it is declared, " We, desiring to provide for the state 
of Holy Church of England, and for the tranquillity and 
quiet of the prelates and clergy aforesaid, as far forth as 
we may lawfully do, to the honour of God, and emendation 
of the Church prelates and clergy of the same ; ratifying, 
confirming, and approving all and every of the articles 
aforesaid, with all and every of the answers made and 
contained in the same, do grant and command them to 
be kept firmly and observed for ever ; willing and 
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granting for us and our heirs that the aforesaid prelates 
and clergy y and their successors, shall use, execute y and 
practise for ever the jurisdiction of the Church in the 
premises y after the tenour of the answers aforesaid , without 
quarrel, inquieting, or vexation of us, or of our heirs, or 
any of our officers whatsoever they 3^." 

Riversdale : Till the reign of Charles II., had the Con- 
vocation of the Bishops and Clergy of the Church been 
regarded as an independent ecclesiastical assembly, 
having power to tax itself for the support of the State, 
apart from the Houses of Parliament ? 

Vicar: Yes. By i8 Edward III., stat. 3, chap, i, a 
remarkable instance of this is set forth The statute is 
thus : — " First, whereas many things have been attempted, 
by the party our adversary of France, against the 
truce late taken in Britain, betwixt us and him, and how 
that he enforceth himself, as much as he may, to destroy 
us and our allies, subjects, lands, and places, and the 
tongue of England ; and thereupon we prayed the 
prelates, great men, and commons, that they would 
give us such counsel and aid as should needs be in so 
great necessity And the said prelates, great men, and 
commons, having thereof good deliberation and advice, 
and seeing openly the subversion of the land of England 
and of our great business, which God defend, if speedy 
remedy be not provided, have counselled jointly and 
severally, and with great instance prayed us, that in 
assurance of the aid of God, and our good quarrel, we 
should make us as strong as we might to pass the sea, 
and by all the good means that we might at this time 
to finish our wars. And that for letters, words, nor 
fair promises we should not let our passage till we did 
see the effect of our business ; and for this cause afore 
said granted to pass and to adventure themselves with 
us. And the said prelates and procurators of the 
clergy have granted to us for the same cause a triennial 
disme to be paid at certain days, that is to say, ol the 
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province of Canterbury, at the feasts of the Purification 
of our Lady and of Saint Barnabas the Apostle; 
and of the province of York, at the feasts of Saint 
Luke and the Nativity of Saint John Baptist." 

Throughout the history of England it will be found 
that the clergy of the English Church have been most 
patriotic, and have not only aided the cause of the 
liberties of the people at home, but have greatly con- 
tributed to the influence of England abroad. The 
subsidies which at different times they have paid to 
the Crown have not only largely supplied its wants, but 
have been the price paid to tyrannical sovereigns for 
their further recognition and confirmation of the 
increased liberties of the Church and realm. 

Subsidies in respect of the charter of the Church's 
rights and liberties, by 9 Henry IIL, chap, i. Magna 
Charta, and in respect of the charter of the forest, by 
9 Henry IIL, chap. 37, were granted to the King by 
the bishops and clergy. The words of this last-quoted 
statute are : — "And for this our gift and grant of these 
liberties, and of other contained of our forest, the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, freeholders, and other our subjects, have 
given unto us the fifteenth part of all movables." 

Riversdale : Then it appears. Vicar, that, entirely 
apart from the Church's inherent possessions of her 
spiritual rights, liberties, and privileges, she paid the 
sovereigns of England occasionally very handsomely 
for their recognition and confirmation of the same. 

Vicar : You are right, Riversdale. Just listen to the 
long catalogue of subsidies which the Church paid to 
the State from the reign of Henry VIII. down 
to the reign of Charles II. By 32nd Henry VIII. , 
chap. 23, a subsidy of four shillings in the pound, 
granted to the King by the clergy of the province 
of Canterbury, was confirmed, and provisions 
were made for subsidies by the clergy of the 
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province of York. The 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 17, 
confirmed a subsidy of four shillings in the pound, 
granted to the Queen by the clergy ; to be paid in three 
years. i8th Elizabeth, chap. 32, confirmed a subsidy 
of six shillings in the pound to be paid to the Queen by 
the clergy, payable in three years. 23rd Elizabeth, 
chap. 14, confirmed another subsidy of six shillings and 
eightpence in the pound, granted to the Queen by the 
clergy, payable in three years. 29th Elizabeth, chap. 
7, confirmed a subsidy of six shillings in the pound, 
granted to the Queen by the clergy, to be paid in three 
years. 31st Elizabeth, chap. 14, confirmed two subsidies 
of six shillings in the pound, granted to the Queen by 
the clergy, to be paid yearly by two shillings in the 
pound. 35th Elizabeth, chap. 12, confirmed two sub- 
sidies of four shillings in the pound, granted to the 
Queen by the clergy, and payable in two years. 39th 
Elizabeth, chap. 26, confirmed three subsidies of four 
shillings in the pound, granted to the Queen by the 
clergy, and payable in two years. 39th Elizabeth, 
chap. 26, confirmed three subsidies of four shillings in 
the pound, granted to the Queen by the clergy, 
to be paid on six several days. 43rd Elizabeth, 
chap. 17, confirmed four subsidies of four shillings in 
the pound, granted to the Queen by the clergy. 3rd 
James I., chap. 25, confirmed four subsidies of four 
shillings in the pound, granted to the King by the 
clergy. Various subsidies granted to the King by the 
clergy were confirmed by 18th James I., chap, i ; 21st 
James I., chap. 33 ; ist Charles I., chap. 5 ; 3rd Charles 
I., chap. 6 ; and i5th Charles II., chap. 10. 

Riversdale : Apart fi*om wholesale spoliation and 
confiscation of Church property, it is evident then that 
the Church in days gone by very largely contributed to 
the support of the State. It appears to me that the 
Liberation Society might get some valuable light 
and learn some useful lessons from this catalogue 
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of very large payments by the Church to the support 
of the State. It and its representatives on the plat- 
form, in the pulpit, and through the press, are always 
making it out the other way, as if the State had always 
been not only supporting but enriching the Church. 

Vicar : My dear Riversdale, I utterly despair of the 
Liberation Society or its agents taking in any light or 
knowledge except what is in accordance with their own 
views. Evidence from statutes, history, or experience 
seems to be of no importance to them, and is utterly 
pooh-poohed unless it agrees with their own preconceived 
views, which are all for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church. 

Riversdale : Was freedom guaranteed to the Church 
to elect her archbishops, bishops, and other dignitaries 
without interference of the Pope or King ? 

Vicar : Certainly. By 9th Henry IV., chap. 9, it was 
declared that ''''elections to spiritual promotions shall he 
free and not interrupted hy the Pope or King^ the words 
of the enactment being as follows: ** From henceforth 
all the elections of all archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbeys, 
priories, deaneries, and other dignities elective, or any 
other elections, be free, without being in any wise 
interrupted by the said Pope or by commandment of 
our said sovereign lord the King, provided always, 
that our said lord the King* have as freely his 
liberties and prerogatives as any of his noble progeni- 
tors hath before this time, and as he himself had at the 
time of the making of this statute." 

Riversdale : Were the estates of bishops and arch- 
bishops regarded by the State as the property of the 
Crown, or as the property of the Church, of which the 
Crown was but the trustee ? 

Vicar : They were regarded as the property of the 

•These words show that the Church was statutably recognized 
as a spiritual body governing itself in matters spiritual by its 
ecclesiastical laws, aiid independently of Pope and King. 
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Church, of which the Crown had custody during a 
vacancy. By 14 Edward III., stat. 4, chap. 5, provision 
was made for the guarding and safe keeping of the 
temporalities * attaching to bishoprics in case of their 
voidance. The words of the statute are ** that that 
pertaineth to God and Holy Church he safely kept with- 
out waste or destruction ^ or impeachment to he made 
thereof hy us or our ministers ^ Again, by i5 
Edward III., chap. 6, it was enacted that ///////Ir/^rj^M^ 
Church should not answer hefore the King's justices for 
things done touching the jurisdiction of the Church, By 
17 Edward II., stat. i, chap. 14, the King was to have 
the escheat of bishops' freehold tenants attainted of 
felony during the voidance of their sees. By i Edward 
III., stat. 2, chap. 2, it is declared that Edward II., by 
the advice of evil counsellors, unlawfully seized the 
temporalities of divers bishops, and by this statute, 
and by 14 Edward III., stat. 4, chap. 4, it was enacted 
that this should not be done any more for ever. Queen 
Elizabeth was authorized by the ist statute of her reign, 
chap. 19, on the voidance of any bishopric, to take into 
her hands certain of the bishop's temporal possessions, 
recompensing the same with parsonages impropriate 
and tenths. 

Riversdale : Did not Henry VIII. assert himself and 
cause himself to be described as the supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England ? 

* A bishop's temporalities are such things as palaces, manors, 
lands, tenements, tithes, &c., which are attached to and belong to 
his bishopric. The custody of these is in the Crown during the 
voidance of an archbishopric or bishopric. 

The temporalities of all bishoprics, &c., during their voidance 
are here clearly admitted to be vested in the Crown only as a trust 
for the incoming bishops. The practice of keeping bishoprics 
vacant so that the Crown might be benefited by seizing upon 
their temporalities for their own use was an abuse which could 
only have existed in a state of things where might was arrayed 
against right. 
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Vicar: He did. By 26 Henry VIIL, chap, i, the 
King's grace was to be authorized supreme head of the 
Church. The words of this statute are : " Albeit the 
King's Majesty justly and rightfully is and ought to 
be the supreme head of the Church of England, 
and so is recognized by the clergy of this realm 
in their convocation, yet nevertheless for corroboration 
and confirmation thereof, and for increase of virtue in 
Christ's religion within this realm of England, and to 
repress and extirp all errors, heresies, and other 
enormalities and abuses heretofore used in the same ; 
be it enacted by authority of this present Parliament, 
that the King our sovereign lord, Ws heirs and succes- 
sors, Kings of this realm, shall be taken, accepted and 
reputed the only supreme head on earth of the Church 
of England called Anglicani ecclesiaP 

Canon 2 declares excommunicate any person who 
affirms that " the King's Majesty hath not the same 
authority in causes ecclesiastical that the godly kings 
had among the Jews and Christian emperors of the 
primitive Church." 

Canon 26 requires that every person before being 
received into the ministry or admitted to any ecclesias- 
tical function, shall affirm by his subscription, "That 
the King's Majesty under God is the only supreme 
governor of this realm, and of all other his highness's 
dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual or eccle- 
siastical things or causes, 6*0." 

Article 37 sets forth the sense in which we are to 
understand the Royal supremacy in the following words : 
** When we attribute to the Queen's Majesty the chief 
government, we give not thereby to our princes the 
ministering either of God's word or of the sacraments ; 
but that only prerogative which we see to have been 
given always to godly princes in Holy Scripture by 
God Himself; that is, that they should rule all estates 
and degrees committed to their charge by God whether 
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they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers/' 

By the first of William and Mary, chap. 6, and 6 
Anne, chap. 8, Royal supremacy is defined in the re- 
quired oath of the sovereign at coronation. The sove- 
reign must swear to govern the people according to 
statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the laws and cus- 
toms of the kingdom, and maintain the religion estab- 
lished by law, and to preserve the rights and privileges 
of the bishops and clergy.* 

Riversdale : The Royal supremacy is one of those 
subjects which certain opponents of the Church cannot 
or will not understand. They imagine that it invests 
the sovereign for the time being with arbitrary power 
over the Church. 

Vicar : I know ; they have such extravagant views on 
the subject that they almost imagine that a Churchman 

* The supreme headship of the sovereign over the English 
Church does not imply that the Crown has arbitrary power over 
the Church's affairs. In matters legislative the supreme headship 
is limited by the necessary assent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and of the commons. In matters administrative, as in the 
courts, it is limited by the law and precedent. 

The Queen is supreme head over both Houses of Parliament, 
but she has no arbitrary power over them. The Queen is supreme 
head over the law courts, but she cannot legislate for them 
or arbitrarily interfere with their jurisdictions or proceedings. 
The Queen is supreme head over the army, and has power to 
make regulations for it, but this she can only do with the advice 
of constitutional authority, and having done so she cannot arbi- 
trarily interfere with their being put into execution. Many people 
immensely misunderstand and misrepresent what is involved in 
the sovereign's headship over the Church. The supremacy of 
the sovereign is not only over the Church but over all causes, civil 
and ecclesiastical, and therefore the ultimate appeal in matters of 
dispute is made to the sovereign, equally in the case of Dissenting 
bodies as in the case of the Church, so that the supremacy of the 
sovereign, whatever be involved in it, extends to Dissenting bodies 
as to the Church. — (See "The Englishman's Brief on behalf of 
his National Church," chapter on Royal supremacy. S.P.C.K.) 
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cannot say his prayers without the sovereign's permis- 
sion. 

Riversdale : Was the assertion of Royal supremacy 
on the part of Henry VIII. made as against the 
claims of the Pope to that prerogative, and not made as 
against the claims of the English Church as a spiritual 
and ecclesiastical body ? 

Vicar : The claim of Henry VIII. to supremacy was 
undoubtedly aimed at the pretensions of Rome, and not 
against any claim set forth by the Church of England 
as a spiritually and ecclesiastically self-governing body 
within the realm. 

The words of 28 Henry VIII., chap. 10, plainly show 
this; they are as follow : ''Forasmuch as notwithstanding 
the good and wholesome laws, ordinances, and statutes 
heretofore made, enacted and established by the 
King's highness, our most gracious sovereign lord, and 
by the whole consent of his High Court of Parliament, 
for the extirpation, abolition, and extinguishment out of 
this realm, and other his grace's dominions, seigniories 
and countries, of the pretended power and usurped 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, by some called the 
Pope, used within the same or elsewhere concerning the 
same realm, dominion, seigniories, or countries, which 
did obfuscate and wrest God's Holy Word and Testa- 
ment a long season from the spiritual and true mean- 
ing thereof, to his worldly and carnal affections, as 
pomp, glory, avarice, ambition, and tyranny, covering 
and shadowing the same, with his human and politic 
advices, traditions and inventions set forth to pro- 
mote and establish his only dominion, both upon 
the souls and also the bodies and goods of all 
Christian people, excluding Christ out of his king- 
dom, and rule of man's soul, as much as he may, 
and all other temporal kings and princes out of their 
dominions which they ought to have by Gods law^ 
upon the bodies and goods of their subjects ; whereby he 
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did not only rob the Kin^s majesty^ being only the 
supreme head of his realm in Efigland immediately 
under God, of his honour, right, and pre-eminence, due 
unto him by the law of God, but spoiled this his realm 
yearly of innumerable treasure, and with the loss of the 
same deceived the King's living and obedient subjects, 
persuading them by his laws, bulls, and other his 
deceivable means, such dreams, vanities, and fantasies 
as by the same many of them were seduced and conveyed 
unto superstitious and erroneous opinions ; so that the 
King's majesty, the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the commons in this realm, being over wearied and 
fatigued with the experience of the infinite abomina- 
tions and mischiefs proceeding of his impostures, and 
craftily colouring of his deceits, to the great damage of 
souls, bodies and goods, were forced of necessity, for 
the public weal of this realm, to exclude that foreign 
pretended power, jurisdiction, and authority, used and 
usurped within this realm, and to devise such remedies 
for their relief in the same as doth not only redound to 
the honour of God, the high praise and advancement of 
the King's majesty and of his realm, but also to the 
great and inestimable utility of the same."* 

Riversdale : Clearly, in this assertion of the Royal 
supremacy there are no words indicating that it was 
made as against the jurisdiction of the Church of Eng- 
land ; it is evidently made solely as against the foreign 
intrusion and sometime usurped jurisdiction of the Pope. 

Vicar : It cannot be correctly understood in any other 
sense. 

Riversdale : But in this statute setting forth the Royal 

* In the assertion of the Royal supremacy by the King, the 
claims of the Church of England, as an independent, self-govern- 
ing spiritual body were not in question, and, therefore, the Royal 
supremacy could not have been asserted as antagonistic to her, 
but was solely asserted in opposition to the usurped supremacy of 
the Pope. 
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supremacy, is there any distinct saving clause guarding 
the Church of England? 

Vicar; Yes. The words of section 7 are : " Provided 
always and be it enacted that this Act, nor anything 
or things in the same rehearsed, mentioned, or 
comprised, be in anywise prejudicial, hurtful or deroga- 
tory to the ceremonies, uses, and other laudable and 
politic ordinances for a tranquillity, discipline, concord, 
devotion, unity, and decent order heretofore in the 
Church of England, used, instituted, taken and accepted, 
nor to any person or persons accordingly using the 
same or any of them." 

Riversdale : Did Henry VIII. recognize the 
separate and independent jurisdictions of the Church 
and the State, under the names of the ** spirituality " 
and ** temporality ? " 

Vicar: He did. By 24th Henry VIII., chap. 12. 
The words of the statute are: "Where by divers 
sundry old authentic histories and chronicles it is 
manifestly declared and expressed that this realm of 
England is an empire, and so hath been accepted in 
the world, governed by one supreme head and king, . 
having the dignity and royal estate of the imperial 
crown of the same ; unto whom a body politic, compact 
of all sorts and degrees of people, divided in terms, and 
by names of spirituality and temporality y* been bounden 
and owen to bear, next to God, a natural and humble 
obedience ; he having also instituted and furnished, by 
the goodness and sufferance of Almighty God, with 
plenary, whole and entire power, pre-eminence, au- 
thority, prerogative, and jurisdiction, to render and 
yield justice and final determination to all manner of 
folk, resiants, or subjects within this his realm, in all 

* It might have prevented many of the troubles of party litigation 
to which the Church has been lately subject, if this division of the 
realm into a spirituality and temporality had been more jealously 
guarded and maintained. 
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causes, matters, debates, and contentions happening to 
occur, insurge, or begin within the limits thereof, 
without restraint or provocation to any foreign princes 
or potentates of the world.'' 

Riversdale : And was the Church of England recog- 
nized as a separate spiritual body within the realm, having 
and exercising spiritual jurisdiction independent of the 
see of Rome, and also independent of the civil power ? 

Vicar : Undoubtedly. The same statute, sec. i, says 
of the Church : ** The body spiritual whereof having 
power, when any cause of the law divine happened to 
come in question, or of spiritual learning, then it was 
declared, interpreted, and shewed by that part of the 
said body politic, called the spirituality, now being 
usually called the English Churchy which always hath 
been reputed, and also found of that sort, that both for 
knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of number, it hath 
been always thought, and is also at this hour, sufficient 
and meet of itself without the intermeddling of any exterior 
person, or persons, to declare and determine all such 
doubts, and to administer all such offices and duties, as to 
their rooms spiritual doth appertain ; * for the due admin- 
istration whereof, and to keep them from corruption 
and sinister affection, the King's most noble progenitors, 
and the antecessors of the nobles of this realm, have 
sufficiently endowed the said Church, both with honour 
and possessions." 

Riversdale: And was ]yir\^^\Q,\\ori in secular and civil 
meters only reserved to the State ? 

Vicar : The same statute, sec. i, says : " The laws 
temporal for trial of property of lands and goods, and 
for the conservation of the people of this realm in unity 
and peace without rapine or spoil, was and yet is 

* No more definite and emphatic assertion could be made of the 
full right and entire competency of the English Church to govern 
herself in things spiritual, than is contained in the above enact- 
ment. 

H 
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administered, adjudged, and executed by sundry judges 
and ministers of the other part of the said body politic 
called the temporality : and both their authorities and 
jurisdictions (the spirituality and temp)orality) do conjoin 
together in the due administration of justice, the one 
to help the other." * 

Biversdale : Was the dispensing power, &c., formerly 
claimed and exercised by the see of Rome in the affairs 
of the Church and realm of England transferred to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being at the 
Reformation ? 

Vicar : It was. By 25 Henry VIIL, sect. 3, it is 
enacted that : " The Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being, and his successors, shall have power 
and authority from time to time, by their discretions 
to give, grant, and dispose, by an instrument, under 
the seal of the said archbishop, unto your majesty, 
and to your heirs and successors, kings of this realm, 
as well all manner such licenses, dispensations, com- 
positions, faculties, grants, rescripts, delegacies, instru- 
ments and all other writings for causes not being 
contrary or repugnant to the Holy Scriptures and the 
laws of God, as heretofore hath been used and accus- 
tomed to be had and obtained by your highness, or any 
of your most noble progenitors, or any of your or their 
subjects, at the see of Rome, or any person or persons 
by authority of the same, and all other licenses, dispen- 
sations, faculties, compensations, grants, rescripts, 
delegacies, instruments, and other waitings, in, for, and 
upon all such causes and matters as shall be convenient 
and necessary to be had, for the honour and surety of 
your highness, your heirs and successors and the wealth 
and profit of this your realm, so that the said arch- 
bishop or any of his successors in no manner wise shall 

* Separate jurisdictions of the temporality and spirituality, or of 
the Church and State, and " the one to help the other *' — these 
are the true ideas aod work of a Church and State. 
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^•grant any dispensation, license, rescript, or any other 
writing afore rehearsed, for any cause repugnant to the 
law of Almighty God." 

The words of section 4 of the same statute are : — 
"Be it also enacted by authority aforesaid that the said 
archbishop and his successors, after good and due 
examination by them had of the causes and qualities of 
the persons procuring for licenses, dispensations, com- 
positions, faculties, delegacies, rescripts, instruments, or 
other writings, shall have full power and authority by 
themselves, or by their sufficient and substantial com- 
missary, or deputy, by their discretions from time to 
time, to grant and dispose by an instrument under the 
name and seal of the said archbishop, as well to any of 
your subjects, as to the subjects of your heirs and 
successors, all manner licenses, dispensations, faculties, 
compositions, delegacies, rescripts, instruments, or 
other writings, for any such cause or matter whereof 
heretofore such licenses, dispensations, compositions, 
faculties, delegacies, rescripts, instruments, or writings 
have been accustomed to be had at the see of Rome, or 
by the authority thereof, or of any prelate of this realm." 

Riversdale : Is this dispensing power, once exercised 
by the Pope, and since by statute, transferred from 
the Pope to the Archbishop of Canterbury, now 
exercised by the archbishop for the time being ? 

Vicar : Yes. As an illustration of it we may mention 
the granting of licenses of marriages and the conferring 
of degrees, which^are called ** Lambeth Degrees." Of 
this power of conferring degrees upon clergymen who 
have done good work for the Church, but who may 
have had no opportunity of graduating at a university, 
the present archbishop has made a most liberal but 
it is acknowledged judicious use. That such a power 
should be vested in some one able to recognize merit 
andability is a public good, if not a public necessity, hi 
no one could it be better or more safely vested than 
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in the Archbi^op of Canterbury for the time bein^. as 
the eccksiastical head ci the Church. 

Bivefsdale : At the Reformation was the dispen^i^ 
power of the bishops, up till then exercised by common 
law and custom, in any way curtailed or altered ? 

yvNai It was not. It remained as before. The words 
of the statute, sec. 1 5, are : ** Provided 3bK2Lys that this Act 
shall not be prejudicial to the Ardibishop of York, or to 
any bishop or prelate of this realm ; but that they may 
lawfully (notwithstanding this Act) di^iense in all cases 
in which they were wont to dispense by the common law 
or custom of this realm afore the making of this Act."^ 

Bivefsdale : I think. Vicar, that I have now exhausted 
the list fA my questions, and I am surprised, and I think 
many of my old Nonconformist friends will be surprised, 
when thc^' read your statements, to see the continuous 
history of the Church of England written so plainly on 
the fiace of the public statutes of the reafan — 
exhibiting her identity from the early pmod ofEng!and"s 
histor)' til! the present time, asserting her existence in 
the kingdom as a separate spiritual and ecclesiastical 
corporate body having absolute jurisdiction over a!! her 
mmsXers and members within the well-defined area of 
spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs, and possessing 
various rights and liberties, affecting her com'ocational 
and s^Tiodical assemblies, and the free election of her 
bishops, not gi\-en to her by the cKil pwwer, but 
recognized by it as her inherent right by v-arious enact- 
ments. And now I must say that the Church of England 
has immeasurably more to say for herself tlian I e-^er 
imagined she cou!d have, and I am |)ersuaded that most 
people who speak against her and agitate for her 
douTi^lI have little id^ of her past and present history, 
or of the distinguished and all-engrossing fX)sition 
wfiich she occupies on the statute books of the realm.* 



** 
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Vicar : Well, my dear Riversdale, I am glad you 
liave been interested, and more so still, if you have gained 
any useful information on the subject of our grand old 
Church of England, which maybe helpful to yourself and 
which you may be able to make instructive to others ; 
but I can assure you that I have only referred to but a 
very small number of the exceedingly numerous statutes 
which record the constitution, life, and history of the 
Church of England, and which represent her as standing 
side by side by the nation in all the changes and revolu- 
tions through which it was called to pass, and to which it 
was subject, growing with the nation's growth, and 
strengthening with its strength. I must say that I have 
a great liking for these ancient statutes of the realm, 
especially when I want to find out the actual position 
which the Church occupied in the past in this kingdom, 
and which she still constitutionally holds at the present 
time. History is, you know, as a rule, imperfect or 
partial, according to the competency or the party views 
or prejudices of the writer, and therefore it is in some 
cases partially distrusted, and in others totally rejected 
as altogether unreliable ; but this is not so with ancient 
charters and the public statutes of the realm. They 
are the authoritative official records of the nation's views 
entertained of the subjects of which they treat ; they are 
the registers of the decisions and proceedings of its legis- 
lative assemblies, and therefore they are unquestionably 
the best and most trustworthy history which, as 
recording the then current views on great questions, as 
well as matters of fact pertaining to them, cannot be 
challenged. It is for these reasons that I have re- 
course to those ancient documents instead of histories to 
ascertain what was the recognized status of the Church 
of England in the past, and what were her rights and 

■deeds as these in its possession is manifestly so great, that Dis- 

centers and others who co-operate with them have been obliged to 

'take refuge in an historical delusion." — (Standard, June gth^ 1882.) 
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liberties as claimed by her bishops, clergy and laity, 
and as successively recognized, confirmed, and ratified' 
by the State. 

Riversdale : And admirably they answer their pur- 
pose, for there is no gainsa)ang their plain state- 
ments of facts which make their testimony so valuable. 
But now. Vicar, having seen the position which the 
Church of England has occupied in the past, and which 
she still retains on the statute books of the realm, I 
should like to ask you if, practically, her rights and liber- 
ties have not been greatly encroached up)on by the State ? 

Vicar : No doubt both at and since the Reformation 
the State has very considerably encroached upon the 
ancient prerogatives of the Church vath respect 
to the constitution and jurisdiction of her courts — the 
meetings and ecclesiastically initiative legislative powers 
of Convocation and the appointment of her bishops ; but 
still it may be an open question whether such encroach- 
ment has not been more the result of changed national 
times and circumstances rather than of any deliberate 
design on the part of the State to intrude upon the 
jurisdiction and intrench upon the privileges of the 
Church ; and certainly I should say that there are not 
wanting indications to show that we are on the eve of 
seeing measures passed for the readjustment of the re- 
lations between Church and State, at least if the 
Church could only definitely and unitedly express her 
wishes on these matters, I do not see how the State, 
within reasonable limits, could refuse to accede to 
them. 

Riversdale : By the way. Vicar, talking of the Church 
Courts as areas within which the Church claims to 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction over her ministers and 
members, let me ask, as a preliminary question, why 
there should be Church Courts at all ? Why ^ould 
not all spiritual and ecclesiastical disputes be referable - 
to the civil tribunals only ? 
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Vicar : There are many reasons why what you 
suggest — though I do not imagine that you do so 
seriously — would be impossible ; and I do not think 
that we can do better than hear what the Bishop of 
Oxford has to say upon the subject. 

Bishop of Oxford : " If Christianity had from the first 
been heartily and universally accepted by the powers of 
this world, I know no reason in the nature of things why 
a separate and independent judicature in spirituals should 
have been necessary, or why the precedent of the Mosaic 
law should not have held good for the Christian 
Church. For the first three centuries, however, of the 
existence of the Church this was plainly impossible.- 
The State took no notice of Christ's kingdom, but as 
of a society to be exterminated. Its members could 
have no recourse to civil laws or civil tribunals in the 
management of spiritual affairs ; they were compelled 
to make their own canons, administer their own disci- 
pline, and maintain an absolute separation between 
secular and ecclesiastical rule. They did not choose 
this separation ; it was forced upon them by the 
tyrannous hatred of an alien world. When at last the 
State became Christian, it entered into relations with 
an existing society, having its own rulers and courts, its 
own laws and system of discipline. These it did not,, 
and could not, abrogate, nor even materially change. 
For it was the belief of the Christian society that its 
own constitution (including its exercise of spiritual 
jurisdiction) was of Divine appointment ; that our Lord 
and His Apostles had left an ecclesiastical polity to His 
kingdom ; that to their successors, the chief pastors of 
the Church, not the spiritual power of order only, but 
of jurisdiction also, belonged. The extent of this juris- 
diction was limited by its object — the salvation of souls ; 
and this object would have determined the character of 
the Church's discipline, even if that opinion of a divinely 
appointed power of jurisdiction, reserved to its spiritual 
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rulers, had been erroneous. Hie body of Christians, 
in sc«ne \*'ay, must have had the p)ower to exclude 
unworthy or disobedient members, if it w^^e an 
oi^^anized society at aJl ; and in excluding them, it must 
stiB ha\^ had the ccarection of th^ excesses, and th^ 
possible restca^ation, in view. For what is it that 
constitutes the difference between the civil and eoclea- 
astical jurisdictions ? Not merely the feict that the laws 
in the one case have been enacted by Senates and 
Pau"liaLments, and in the other by Councils and Synods ; 
there is a fundamental distinction in the object for which 
the ]a.ws, were in each case made, the matter with which 
they dealt, and the means by which their s^itences 
were enfcBx^, The Grosp)el supposes the exist^Kje of 
secular g^o\'emments ; it does not invade their province, 
or intrude into the sphere in which thOT courts and 
s^-stems of law operate, Wliere Ecclesiastical Courts 
ha\^ at x-arious times intruded into the r^on ci cnvil 
grovemment, they ha\^ been justly restrained by the 
c5\'il p>ower, and comf)elled by prcAibition to confine 
themsehes to their ox^ti proper woric. It is true that, 
amongst matters of eccle^astical cc^mzance, many 
things have been included — especially the de]>artinents 
of testamentarx' and matriroomal law (now rightly with- 
drawn from it), v^-hich obscured the true character of 
the Church Courts, But still, even in these the old 
forms survTv-ed ; the correction of an off«ider's iauk 
was the object fMX>posed ; spiritual censures and exoom- 
rounicadon x^^ere the roeams by which the prooedore 
Xfc'as enforced,^ * 

Eiversdale : WiH vou tell me. Vicar, wherein it is 
alleged that the State has encroached upon the Churdi 
in the matter of the constitution of her Courts ? 

Vicar : Without entering into an elaborate descrip- 
tioQ of the Ecclesiastical Courts, \%^hich wxnkl 

*Bttihop of OxScxd's Chaise, iSSx. See GsMr^M, iSSi, pi 79ft. 
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be entirely beyond the limited object of our present 
conversations, I should say that many of the clergy 
regard the appointment of a Court of Delegates by 
Henry VIII. as a final court of appeal in ecclesias- 
tical causes, under the provisions of the 25th statute of 
his reign, chap. 19, as an infringement on the rightful 
jurisdiction of the Church Courts, up till that time always 
recognized and for hundreds of years statutably acknow- 
ledged as final, while many others regard the transfer- 
ence of the powers of the Court of Delegates to a Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, by virtue of the 2nd 
and 3rd of William IV., chap. 92, as a very serious en- 
croachment on the exercise of spiritual jurisdiction in 
the Church Courts, while a still larger body of the 
clergy regard this encroachment as greatly extended 
by the passing of the " Church Discipline Act,'' 3rd 
and 4th Victoria, chap 86, while very strong and wide- 
spread Church opinion regards this encroachment as 
culminating in trespass on the domain of the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Church, in the enactment of the 
" Public Worship Regulation Act "in 1874. 

Biversdale : I don't think I am quite clear in my ideas 
as to these alleged aggressions by the State on the 
rightful domain of the jurisdiction of the Church in her 
own courts, but I have some general ideas ^bout them 
which, with further information, will, I hope, become 
more definite. I should like to ask whether it is quite 
certain that the appointment of a Court of Delegates 
by Henry VIII. was really intended as an act hostile to 
the proper spiritual jurisdiction of the Church ; and I 
should be thankful for any further information you can 
give me as to the practical working of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the Church Discipline 
Act, and the Public Worship Regulation Act. 

Vicar : I cannot do better in the way of meeting 
your inquiries than to refer you to the views on 
these subjects of the learned Dr. W. G. Phillimore. 
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Dr. W. G. Phillimore : " If the effect of the legisla- 
tion of Henry VIII. was to give the final appeal 
in causes of doctrine and concerning the Sacra- 
ments to the delegates, it was by oversight, and the 
delegates were in these matters probably as much 
judges by mistake as the Privy Council after- 
wards became. But, secondly, supposing that these 
matters were intended to be appealed on to the 
delegates, it was clearly intended that the dele- 
gates should in all cases be spiritual persons. The 
word delegates was not new, nor was the thing ; there 
were delegates sent by the Pope, and it was intended 
that these should be similar. The preamble of the first 
statute was so distinct as to their being spiritual persons, 
that it would have been a breach of faith on the part of 
the Crown to appoint other judges ; and, in fact, the 
great majority of the delegates in the early cases were 
spiritual persons. This was further explained by the 
appeal to the Upper House of Convocation in matters 
touching the King. The idea eventually was that it 
would be unwise to let important matters be decided in 
the last resort in the Archbishop's Court by one man. 
Power was therefore given to the King to summon 
several bishops of the province or of the two provinces 
(more or fewer according to the need), with persons 
of lower rank who were skilled in the canon law, and 
to delegate them as judges, much as the early Christian 
emperors summoned General Councils to hear appeals 
in the last resort. But where the King was a party, it 
was improper that he should select the judges, and 
therefore in these cases the appeal was to the Upper 
House of the Convocation of the province — ^from the 
archbishop or his judge to the archbishop and his 
comprovincials assembled in Synod. However com- 
posed, it was doubtful whether these delegates had ever 
assumed to pass of themselves a spiritual censure — 
whether they had ever done more than confirm the: 
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sentence of the Archbishop's Court, at any rate till 
after the Revolution of 1688. Whiston's case, in Queen 
Anne's time, was probably the earliest in which they 
were ever invoked to pass a spiritual sentence ; and 
there were such doubts and delays that no sentence 
was ever passed upon the defendant. What further 
showed the intention of Henry VIII.'s legislation was 
that no restrictions or conditions were put upon 
the Bishops' or Archbishops' Courts. The bishops and 
archbishops were left to sit in them, or to appoint their 
own judges for them, as they pleased, without any State 
interference, till 3 and 4 Vict. It was true that the 
secular lawyers came in process of time to say that a 
bishop must make a chancellor, and could not sit as 
judge in his own court. But bishops did, in fact, sit 
themselves for a hundred and fifty years after the time 
of Henry VIII. They were required by the canons of 
1603 to sit with assessors when it was a case of depri- 
vation ; and in many of the patents granted, by 
bishops to their chancellors, which varied greatly in 
different dioceses, there was still an express power 
reserved by the bishop to come and sit himself in grave 
causes. The archbishops had more to do, and so came 
earlier to employ judges to sit for them. But the 
Bishop of St. David's had been tried by the archbishops 
and bishops in the time of William III. The Arch- 
bishops' and Bishops' Courts had remained conservative 
of Catholic principle and tradition throughout the 
eighteenth and earlier half of the nineteenth centuries 
in an astonishing degree. As one instance only, he 
would mention that as late as the time of Sir H. Jenner 
Fust, sentence was given in a case of pluralities which 
turned on a canon of a mediaeval Council of Lateran. 
Latterly, unhappily, these courts had borrowed a 
principle from the civil courts (unknown, he believed, 
to the canon law, as it was to many systems of foreign 
law), by which a decision construing a question of law 
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by a superior court established that construction as 
binding law, to be followed implicitly in all future cases 
by any court of inferior rank. The result was, with 
the gradual secularization of the delegates, and the 
transfer of their jurisdiction to the Privy Council, to put 
it in the power of secular judges to dictate lo the Arch- 
bishops' and Bishops' Courts what they were to decide — 
not, indeed, in the first cause of any kind that came 
before them, but in the second and all subsequent ones. 
There had been a gradual secularization, an accretion 
of temporal incidents round the Archbishops' and 
Bishops' Courts, largely owing to the temporal matters 
with which they had chiefly to deal. The Act 3 and 4 
Vict., chap. 86, had been intended to give the bishops 
a power of dealing with their clergy in a more spiritual 
manner ; but the Act was so clumsily framed that it 
did more harm than good. Finally, people's eyes were 
opened to the gradual deterioration of centuries by the 
final touch of secularization put to those courts by the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. This Act, forcing 
upon the archbishops a judge in addition to their own 
judges, making them both consent to one man, 
requiring the Crown's assent also, taking away all the 
canonical conditions, and finally enabling the Crown to 
appoint alone in case the archbishops refused or 
delayed, gave the final blow to the spiritual claims of 
these courts.* 

Riversdale : Take the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which has been substituted for the Court 
of Delegates, on what grounds is it objected to as a 
final Court of Appeal in spiritual and ecclesiastical 
questions ? 

Vicar : The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is 
objected to as a final Court of Appeal by some, because 

* " English Church Union meeting, Oxford." — (See Guardian, 
J). 849.) 
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it is not appointed by, and does not derive its authority 
from, the Church ; by others, because it is not composed 
of bishops and ecclesiastical experts well versed in 
canon law and the general laws of the Church ; and by 
others, because there is no guarantee that the members 
who compose it, and who judge of the most sacred 
matters, shall be even members of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and by some it is objected to on all these grounds 
put together. But I think that I had best refer you to 
the opinions of one who undoubtedly, apart from his 
own opinions, expresses the views of very many of 
the clergy and laity of the Church of England on 
this subject — I mean Canon Liddon. 

Rev. Canon Liddon : '* The Church should be really 
ruled by those chief pastors to whom Christ our 
Lord has given a commission to rule it, and 
should not be ruled by lawyers, who, however 
able and accomplished, may yet be advisedly of 
opinion that the Christian revelation is an exploded 
fable. The justice of this plea must surely be ac- 
knowledged by some at least of those who see in the 
Christian clergy only the least desirable of the learned 
professions. What would be said by the members of 
Lincoln's Inn, or of the Temple, if the affairs of those 
great societies, instead of being regulated by their own 
benchers, were under the control of a committee of 
eminent clergymen, or if there were an appeal respect- 
ing the meaning of statute law from the decisions of 
the Judge to the Bench of Bishops ? If in these days 
men fear not to put forth unconsecrated hands to touch 
the Ark of God, they may nevertheless admit the solid 
common sense of the old saw, which forbids the cobbler 
to go beyond his last. Ecclesiastics have long ceased 
to attempt the rdle of a Wolsey or a Richelieu ; Talley- 
rand was an apostate before he became a statesman. 
Is the day very far distant when a due sense of the fit- 
ness of things will make it impossible for a great 
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civilian to pronounce upon such questions as were 
raided in the case of * Essays and Reviews ? ' 

** This principle has recently been branded as * ex- 
treme •/ but thirty years ago it was held by authorities 
to which no such exception could be taken. When, on 
Tuesday, February 5, i85o, the Bishop of London 
(Blomfield) had moved the first reading of the * PVo- 
ceeiUngs against Clergy Bill/ in the House of Lords, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Sumner) expressed his 
concurrence with the object of the Bill, and then said 
that * The present state of the law on the doctrine and 
discipliae of the Church was acknowledged to be exces- 
sively defective ; and he must say that it was chiefly 
owing to the defecti\'e constitution of the Court of 
Appeal that the Church now stood in a position of some 
difficulty. It could never be satis&ctory that questions 
relating to the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
should be submitted to a tribunal of laymen. They 
ought to be submitted to a tribunal of ecclesiastics, and 
such would be the constitution of the tribunal proposed 
by the present Bill.' " ♦ 

Riversdale : I have been listening \*Tth the greatest 
attention to what Canon Liddon has said on this subject, 
not only because I have the highest respect few him, 
and humbly defer to his judgment, but because I know 
he is a representative man ; and yet, while he was 
speaking, I could not help but allow my thoi^hts to 
wander to the ** free churches," who pride themselves 
on possessing immense liberty in religious matters com- 
pared with the Church of England ; and yet these 
''''free churches " are, in cases of disputes as to doctrine 
and church discipline y set forth in their trust-deeds, not 
only ruled by lawyers, but lawyers over whose appointments 
in the matter they have no power whatsoever, and concern- 

* " Thoughts on Present Church Troubles." (See GuarSati, 
1881, p. 794,) 
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£ng whom they have no guarantee that they shall not he 
Jews J infidels, or even atheists. 

Vicar : Startling as your statement is, and put in brief 
words, I know that it is a fact which is beyond dispute, 
and in my opinion, with all the aggression made by the 
State upon the rights and liberties of the Church, 
which I trust will soon be remedied, she still 
possesses real freedom to an extent unknown in the 
experience of the " free churches," notwithstanding all 
their boasting ; but that is scarcely our point at the present 
moment : we shall come to it by-and-bye. This I will 
say, however, that if the Church had, in reference to 
spiritual jurisdiction, her own synodical, convocational, 
and disciplinary rights restored to her in only a limited 
degree, she would be, if she be not so already, the freest 
church in Christendom. 

Riversdale : But tell me. Vicar, are the clergy and 
laity, or even the clergy, all of the same opinion as to 
-the aggression of the civil power on the domain of the 
Church Courts, and as to the desirability of the final 
Court of Appeal being composed entirely of the bishops 
of the Church, as Canon Liddon would have it ? 

Vicar : I cannot say that they are — in fact, I can say 
that they are not. I would refer you particularly to the 
opinion of the Bishop of Peterborough, who dis- 
tinguishes between spiritual and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and who does not seem to deprecate the 
•existence of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as a final Court of Appeal. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough : 
** There seems to be a singular fallacy in the minds of 
many of those who are cr)dng out against what they 
call secular and State-made courts, and who think that 
questions of Church ritual and discipline should be 
determined by spiritual courts. They seem to regard 
a spiritual court as being a court consisting of spiritual 
persons, and a secular court as being a court of laymen. 
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That is not all the distinction between a secular and 
a spiritual court. A court which is secular is one 
constituted by a purely secular authority. It is the 
nature of the authority, and not the composition of the 
court, that constitutes its character. The Court of 
Arches was not a secular court, although it was presided 
over by a layman. On the other hand, a Court of 
Bishops — appointed by the Crown under the Act 25th 
Henry VIII. — would be a secular court, though com- 
posed entirely of spiritual persons. Then, in the second 
place, I observe that very great stress is laid upon 
State-made courts dealing with spiritual matters and 
spiritual causes. Now, again, I think there is a 
great mistake here in overlooking the difference 
between spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. They 
are two quite distinct things. Spiritual jurisdiction is a 
matter of orders, it is possessed by every priest in his 
relations with his parishioners, the cure and government 
of whose souls is committed to him. It is possessed by 
every bishop virtute officii. But ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the bishop over the priest is regulated by certain 
laws in an ecclesiastical corporation known as the 
Church of England, and those laws have been accepted 
by the Church and the realm. If a question arises 
whether a clergyman is obeying the law of the Church, 
that is not a case of spiritual but of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, I think that distinction an important one. 
It is suggested that the Court of Final Appeal should 
be composed of the synods of the provinces, or, as 
others have proposed, the four synods of the two 
provinces. Now, we have heard a great deal of late 
of prejudiced judges deciding cases under the influence 
of party or passion ; but if you desire to get a judg- 
ment of party and passion rather than of law, you are 
most likely to get it after an excited and party debate 
in a synod of the Church. When the question has been 
carried and decided by the vote, it may be, of 
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one man, in whose judgment and knowledge I have 
not the same amount of confidence that seems to be 
p)ossessed by those who are desirous of having great 
and difficult questions affecting the tenure of their 
own benefices decided by the votes of majorities in 
synods." * 

RiversdaJe : We sometimes hear of the Scotch Estab- 
lished Church Assembly being held up to the Church 
of England for an example of a State Church 
possessing an ecclesiastical tribunal which adjudicates 
upon ■ and disposes of all purely Church questions ; 
would not some such tribunal meet the wants of the 
Church of England? 

Vicar : I don't think, in seeking for a remedy of any 
defects in our present system, we shall as English 
Churchmen derive much help from the mode of pro- 
cedure in the Scotch Church. At least so the Bishop 
of Peterborough seems to indicate. Let us hear 
what his Lordship says on this matter. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough: "When men 
point as they do to the Scotch Assembly, 
they are pointing, as I think, to one of the very worst 
tribunals for deciding questions of this sort ; but 
whether it be a good or a bad court, it is to be borne 
in mind that it is a mixed lay and clerical court. 
Whether in questions involving their rights and interests 
the laity would accept a court of ecclesiastics I very 
much doubt, but certainly such a court would be in no 
way analogous to that of the Scotch General Assembly. 
I must say that in Scotland I have found a great deal 
of dissatisfaction with the decisions of the Scotch 
Assembly, and I am told that it has been more than 
once suggested that they should appoint a committee 
of their own body to exercise the functions which they 
are beginning to think the synod at large cannot 

*See Guardian, 1881, p. 244. 
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properly discharge. I, therefore, altogether discard the 
idea of the synod deciding questions of law by a popular 
vote, and I do wish that our brethren the clergy would 
remember this fact, that it is not possible for men to live 
at the same time in the ninth and the nineteenth 
century, and when men are for going back to the 
ninth or the fourth century they should not forget 
that in those centuries there was no Act of Uniformity 
and nothing corresponding to our ecclesiastical benefices 
or our ecclesiastical patronage. And if men want to go 
back to the ninth century, they must give up a great 
deal of that which they have in the nineteenth century. 
As to a Court of Bishops, I must say that I think it needs 
no Commission to condemn a court of persons who 
would have both to lay down the law and to administer 
it. An ordinary judge decides a case and goes away ; 
but a bishop has to work, perhaps for many years, 
with the man whose case he has adjudicated on, and 
he may therefore be harsh that he may crush the man, 
or lenient in order that he may continue to work with 
the man, and in either case he is at any rate open to 
the imputation that he does not administer justice. I 
hold, therefore, that a Court of Bishops would be a most 
undesirable court both for the bishops themselves and 
for the clergy." * 

Riversdale : I know. Vicar, that you have already 
-explained to me satisfactorily the meaning of what is 
called the doctrine of the Royal supremacy, or, in other 
words, the asserted claim of the sovereign for the time 
being to be styled and designated as the "supreme 
head on earth " of the Church of England ; and I quite 
understand that this claim to supremacy was not made 
as against the Church of England, but as against the 
arrogant pretensions of the Pope. Secondly, that it 
was not on the part of the King the making of a new 

See Guardian, 1881, p. 244. 
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-claim, but the definite and formal resuscitation and 

•enacting of an ancient right of the British Crown in 
the face of and in defiance of the asserted Papal 
supremacy ; and thirdly, that that supremacy, whatever 
it means and whatever is involved in it, extends to all 
religious bodies as well as to the Church of England, 
and is a supremacy which dominates every secular as 
well as religious institution in this country. Still I 
should be glad if you could refer me to any further 
information on the subject. 

Vicar : I really don't know that I could refer you to 

,any clearer or more definite views on the subject than 
those I have already quoted under the extract from the 
statute on that subject ; but I think that you may be 
interested in hearing the opinions of Archdeacon 
Hamilton and the Rev. J. Hopkins on this matter. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Hamilton : " The Royal 

.supremacy dated from the introduction of Christianity 
into this country.* Thus, the missionary bishops 
of Lindisfame were protected by the kings of 
Northumbria, who lived at Bamborough Castle, in 
the seventh century. Before the Conquest the rule 
was that the bishop or archdeacon should sit in 
the Court of the Hundred, and that the court should 
determine all matters ecclesiastical or civil. It was not 
till 1067 that that rule was bfoken through by a Royal 
charter, which withdrew the bishops and archdeacons, 
and forbade the secular courts to take cognizance of 
ecclesiastical suits. That very charter, however, 
asserted the Royal supremacy, for it declared that the 
Bishop of Rome had no jurisdiction in this country, and 
forbade the Papal bull to run here propria vi'gore, or 
without the Royal assent. The same principle was 
-aflRrmed by Magna Charta— namely, that the Church 
should be free and should have her rights inviolate. 

* See Guardian^ 1881, p. 628. 
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That diarter had been repcBtedh coafirmed, and by 
the i6di of Richard EL it was asserted that 'the 
Crown of England was subject to nooe.' The doctrine 
of the Royal supremacy was, oi course, set fwth in 
Article XXX\TI., but it woukl be well if posons would 
recollect that die so\ereign was a highly spiritual per- 
son, and that his spiritual character was confored by 
the highest ecclesiastica] officer in the realm at his 
solemn consecration and ancxndng when he \^*as 
crowned." * 

The Ber. H. J. Hopkins, of America: ''The v&ry 
Romanists themse.A-es, in Great foitain, recognize the 
Ro\'a] supremacy \ikithout murmurii^. When a Saurin 
case arises in England, or an OTCeefe case in Ireland, 
of the ver\- sort that, before the Reformation, would 
have been evoked to Rome, \diat do your Romish 
ecclesiastics do about it ? Do they evoke it to Rome ? 
Xo more than if they were so many Protestants. 
Cardinals, bisho{)s and priests, monks and nuns, obey 
the subpanas and odier processes of the civil courts, 
and accept their decisions, \^-hether they like them or 
not, as quietly as if thoe wa^ no such city as 
Rome, and no such p^son there as the Pope. AikI it 
seems to be an entire mistake to suppose that 
the power now exercised by the Crown in regard to 
the congt del ire and Convocation, and v^arious otho- 
matters, has an}thing to do with the Royal supronacy* 
The Ro}^.! supremacy is an incident of the Crown, 
Tucessarily coextensive with Us jurisdiction. Will any 
one say that the Ro^-al supremacy has been abolished 
in the Dominion of Canada, or in any other of the 
constitutional colonies ? Is it abolished in Ireland, or in 
Scotland ? Nay, is it abolished in England itself in 
r^ard to all perscms except those who belong to the 
Established Church ? 

* See *' The Englishman's Brief oo behalf of his National 
Cfaofch," pp. 119 — 36. 
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" The humblest and most insignificant sect in England 

"is, with respect to doctrines and worship and religious 

ordinances, as set forth in their trust-deeds, as much 

subject to the Royal supremacy as is the Church of 

England. 

"The very asking of the question is enough. It 
is abolished nowhere. It would be just as correct 
to say that none but members of the Estab- 
lished Church are 'subjects' of the British Crown. 
This is clear enough as to the civil courts. As to the 
spiritual courts it is not so clear. But the positive and 
direct declaration of the statute of Henry VIII. is, that 
spiritual questions shall be decided by spiritual courts 
only, without appeal to any power outside the realm. 
When the State, in process of time, recognized the 
existence of two or more religious organizations, with 
legal rights, within the realm, the principle of the Act 
was not thereby destroyed, but only rendered more 
active ♦ ♦ ♦ ^H ^^ particulars, there- 

fore, in which the Crown now has more or other powers 
touching the Established Churchman than touching 
any other religious body in the empire are simply out- 
side the true meaning and intent of ''^the Royal supremacy" 
may be entirely altered and removed by law, without 
touching the Royal supremacy in any degree." * 

lliversdale : I think that I have now almost exhausted 
my more important inquiries on the subject of the 
relationship of the Church of England to the State, and 
the various questions that arise out of it, especially such 
as concern the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Church in her own courts, over her own ministers 
and members ; but now, on this subject. Vicar, I should 
like to put to you a final question, and that is : Given 
that the State has gradually, whether intentionally or 
not, encroached upon the spiritual and ecclesiastical 

* Contemporary Review, 
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jurisdiction of the Church, what remedial suggestions 
have been made by the fi-iends of the Church, which, if 
embodied in an enactment, would raaiove the alleged 
grievance, cind which would possibly meet with the 
approval of the great body of the cl«-gy and laity ? 

Vicar : I do not, of course, Riversdale, presume to 
speak on behalf of the clergy and laity, or even a 
portion of them. I have been but expresang my own 
views to you on subjects as they have arisen. As to 
suggestions for a removal of the grievance of which 
most Churchmen complain, why, of course, they are 
almost legion, and are not always in accord ; still I 
should think if the suggestions, or something approach- 
ing to them, of the Hon. C. L. Wood could be 
practically carried out why, I think, most k)yal 
Churchmen would be satisfied. 

The Hon. C. L. Wood : " There ought to be no 
very great difficulty about this. The machinery 
remains ; it only wants life breathing into it. There 
seems a general agreement, in regard to any scheme 
for reforming the ecclesiastical judicature, that the 
diocesan courts should be revived and reinvigorated. 
As a first step in this direction, why should not the 
archidiaconal courts be restored ? Are not the arch- 
deacons supposed to be the e}*es of the bishop? Then 
let the Bishops' Courts be made a reality, so that the 
authority exercised in them should be really that of the 
bishop, advised by presbyters named by him, with the 
assent of the diocesan synod. Let the appeal frxxn 
such a court be to the court of the province, reconsti- 
tuted in some such way as the followii^ : — The 
Archbishop of the province and his Official Principal, 
two or three bishops, named by the Upper House of 
the Convocation of the province, and two or three 
presbyters, named in the same way by the Lower 
House. In important matters involving questions of 
doctrine and worship of the Church, the whole court 
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would sit ; in unimportant matters, by which I mean 
cases not touching faith and practice, it would be 
sufficient that the Official Principal should advise the 
Archbishop upon what would be mere questions of fact 
and canon law. In either case let the decision of the 
Provincial Court be final, unless, on an appeal to the 
King in Chancery for lack of justice, it should be 
decided to remit the decision complained of to the 
whole of the Convocation of the province in which the 
case arose for a final decision. Such a scheme, on the 
assumption that the ecclesiastical courts are the proper 
tribunals to which doctrinal matters should be referred 
at all, would be in accordance with the principle of 
the Reformation Statutes ; it would recognize the right 
of the Crown to see justice done to all its subjects, 
while, at the same time, it would maintain the inherent 
right of the spirituality to decide in the last resort all 
questions touching the faith and practice of the Church. 
It will be said, perhaps, that what are called the rights 
of the laity would not be sufficiiently guarded by such 
an arrangement. I venture to think, in view of the sort 
of business to which the ecclesiastical courts are now 
limited, that with the power of mandamus and prohibition 
still remaining in the ordinary common law courts, and 
the opportunity afforded to the Crown of remitting a 
case for rehearing to the Provincial Synod, that there 
need be no fear in the present day of any injustice 
being done under such a scheme to either clergy or 
laity/'* 

RiversdaJe : I can see nothing objectionable or extra- 
vagant in those suggestions — in fact, I consider them 
very moderate ; and there ought not to be, in fact I 
do not see how there can be, much difficulty in 
embodying them, or something like them, in an Act of 
Parliament, if Churchmen generally desire that it should 

* See Guardian, 1881, p. 923. 
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be SO, especially considering that the prerogatives 
and rights of the Crown would in all respects be guarded 
and saved. In fact, the supporters of the Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Control to be con- 
sistent ought to lend their aid to the embodying of some 
such suggestions in a statute if they be sincere in de- 
siring to bring about the object which the designation 
of the society indicates ; that is, freedom of religion 
from State control. 

Vicar: The Liberation Society and its supp(»ters 
would be much more likely to oppose any Bill which 
would go in the direction of Mr. Wood's suggestion. 
In fect> as you must know, while they profess to advo- 
cate the freedom of the Church from State control, they 
persistently oppose any measure brought into Parlia- 
ment which has for its object the granting of the 
Church more liberty or the remedying of any defect 
or abuse> against the existence of which they loudly 
declaim on piatfbrm and in pulpit, and violently de- 
nounce in the press. \\lty> it is only to-day that I ha\*e 
been reading a paragraph in the parliamentary news 
to the effect that a meeting was held }-esterday in one 
of the committee rooms of the House of Commons, 
presided over by Mr. Richard^ M.P., one of the chiefe 
of the Liberation Society, to organize opposition to the 
passing of the Archbishop of Canterbury s Imprison- 
ment* for Contumacy Bill, which, it is well-known, 
has tor its object the brii^ing of Mr. Green out fk 
prison. And )-et, if I mistake not, Mr. Richard 
and other members of the Liberation Society who 
attended this meeting are the very men who, if a Non- 
conformist minister had been thrown into prison for 
contempt of court, arisir^ out of a decision in the 
Court of Chancery as to the violation ot a chapel trust- 
deed, would have not even waited for the passing of an 

* See Si^mdsrdy June aand, iSSa. 
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Act of Parliament, but would have agitated the country 
and would have literally stormed the doors of the 
Cabinet of any Government until such minister had been 
released. 

Biversdale : I know it, my friend, I know it too well. 
The Liberation Society does not mean freedom 
for the Church of England, it means and seeks her 
destruction as a National Church; nothing less will 
satisfy it. In common honesty it really ought to drop 
its euphonious and misleading name, which is but a 
cloak to mislead the unwary and cover its ulterior 
designs. But if it does not do this, at least the friends 
of the Church ought to be wide-awake enough on 
platform, in pulpit, and in the press, to never speak 
of it but as The National Church Spoliation and Church 
Destruction Society, 



CHAPTER III. 

CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT BY THE REV. SEPTIMUS 
SAYWELL AND THE REV. RICHARD RIVERSDALE 
CONCERNING THE FREEDOM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AND HER CLERGY, AS COMPARED 
WITH THE FREEDOM OF THE "FREE CHURCHES" 
AND THEIR MINISTERS. 

Vicar ; Well now, Riversdale, don't you think that we 
have sufficiently considered the subjects of the Church 
of England and the " free churches " to enable us to 
form and express some definite opinions as to the 
comparative amount of religious freedom which they 
and their clergy and ministers possess ? 

Riversdale : I was just thinking so, and further, that 
it might assist us in the definite and accurate expression 
of our views, as well as be helpful to our readers, if we 
proceeded in order successively to record our opinions 
on the subject. 

Vicar : I quite agree with you. 

Riversdale : In doing so we shall be but gathering up 
into a focus conclusions which we have already arrived 
at and expressed in the course of our conversations^ 
Suppose, Vicar, that you state what appears to you to be 
the position of the Church of England and her clergy, 
while I state what appears to me to be the position of 
the ** free churches " and their ministers. Now you begin. 

I. 
Vicar: The Church of England is the ancient 
historical Church which has remained in uninterrupted 
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identity amongst the people of this country, teaching 
them the truths of the Gospel and administering to 
them the consolations of religion through all the 
national changes and revolutions through which they 
have passed. 

River sdale : The ** free churches " are but of 
yesterday, whose life and character are still untried 
by the strain and test of a prolonged series of social 
and national revolutions such as those through which 
the Qiurch of England has passed. 

II. 

Vicar: Though the Church of England is hoary 
with antiquity, and though her constitution, life and 
history are indissolubly interwoven with the events 
and traditions of the past, there never was a period in 
her experience in which she manifested the vitality,, 
vigour and energy of life in the fulfilment of her mission 
to the people of this country, in the achievement of most 
remarkable progress, and in giving promise of her 
future and increasing usefulness more than at the 
present time. 

Riversdale : The " free churches," according to the 
testimony of their own advocates, though their existence 
is only shortlived, are showing signs of enervation, 
degeneration, disintegration, and general collapse, 
which predict for them anything but a prominent place 
in the religious future of England.* 

III. 

Vicar: In the Church of England the clergy have had 
nothing to do with drawing up their creeds and rubrics ^ 
&fc. They inherit them from the past, f 

Riversdale : In the '* free churches '' their ministers 
have had nothing to do with drawing up their creeds, &fc^ 

* See the Inner Life of the *' Free Churches." 
t See Appendix P. 
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They inherit them finom the past, as Ibey inherit thdr 
chapels, for their chapd^ and their creed go together 
and cannot be separated, unless they give up their pro- 
perty. 

rv. 

Vicar : In the Church of England the creeds of the 
clergy are set forth in the Book, of Common Prayor. 

Biyersdale : In the " free churches^ the creeds of their 
ministers are legally registered in their trust-deeds. 

V. 

"^^car : In the Church of England the creeds of the 
clergy, as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, 
comprehend the condensed learning, wisdom, and 
knowledge of the greatest theologians and divines who 
have adorned the Catholic Church in all c^es of her 
history. 

Biversdale : In the " fi-ee churches '* the creeds of 
their ministers have been drawn up and imposed up>on 
them by a lawyer, or by lawyers who may or may not 
have been assisted in doing so by a chap)el building 
committee, or by a committee composed of deacons and 
members of the religious body concerned. 

VI. 

■\^car : In the Church of England the clergy must 
accept the creeds and rubrics of the Church as set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer, but with power to refer 
to the counsel of the Bishop in doubtful matters, and 
subject to a width of historical interpretation not allowed 
and entirely unknown to the law courts in interpreting 
the creeds of the " free churches" as set forth in their 
various trust-deeds.* 

Biversdale : In the ** free churches" their ministers are 
not allowed to modify any obselete or objectionable 
clauses or expressions in their creeds, neither have their 

* See the case of yonts v. Stannard in Chancery, January, 1881. 
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trustees nor congregations power to do so ; they must 
accept or reject them as they stand in the deed, without 
any qualification whatsoever. 

VII. 

Vicar : In the Church of England the clergy are 
appointed by the patron or patrons of their benefices. 

Riversdale : In the ** free churches'' their ministers are 
professedly in theory elected to their pastorates by the 
majority or by two-thirds of the members of their com- 
munities, hut. practically they are in most cases appointed 
by the officers of these bodies, or by two or three men 
in the congregation wealthier, or of better social 
position than their brethren.* 

VIII. 

Vicar : In the Church of England unworthy influences 
and corrupt means may be used to secure the appoint- 
ment of a clergyman to his living. 

Riversdale: In the "free churches" confessedly, 
unworthy, reprehensible, and morally and religiously 
degrading means are often resorted to in connection 
with the appointment of Dissenting ministers to their 
pastorates, t 

IX. 

Vicar : In the Church of England once the clergy 
are appointed to their benefices they owe no allegiance 
to, and are free from the control of, the patron or 
patrons of their benefices. 

Riversdale: In the **free churches," when their ministers 
are appointed to their pastorates, they are always sub- 
ject to the caprice, interference and control of their 
patrons, and are liable to be steirved out or to be 

♦ See ** Congregational Year Book,'* 1873, p. 106. 
t See " Congregational Year Book,*' 1873, p. 106. 
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arbitrarily dismissed from their position by those who 
appointed them. * 

Vicar : In the Church of England, if the clergy are 
accused of violating the Book of Common Prayer, they 
are liable to proceedings in their own Church Courts. 

Riversdale: In the ** free churches," if their ministers 
are accused of violating the creeds and regulations set 
forth in their trust-deeds, they are liable to proceed- 
ings in the State Court of Chancery* 

XI. 

Vicar : In the Church of England, even under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, three persons are re- 
quired to join in taking proceedings against a clergy- 
man. 

Riversdale : In the ** free churches " any duly qualified 
person may proceed against a minister on the alleged 
grounds that he has violated, or is violating, his trust- 
deed. 

XII. 

Vicar : In the Church of England, if her clergy are 
proceeded against on the grounds of the alleged 
violation of their Book of Common Prayer, their bishops 
are empowered to stand between them and litigation, 
even in the Church Courts, and they can, if they see fit, 
stay proceedings.t 

Riversdale : In the '* free churches '* if a minister 
be proceeded against on the grounds of the alleged 
violation of the trust-deed of his chapel by any per- 
son competent to act in the matter, there is no one who 
can stand between him and the court, or can stay pro- 

* See the case of Mr. Gordon, a Congregational minister at 
Reading, pp. 67 to 75, also •* Congregational Year Book.'* 1870, pp. 
244-7. ^^* Gordon was ejected from his position by the mere 
caprice of the congregation, which act was confirmed by the Court 
of Chancery. 

t See the case of Julius v, the Bishop of Oxford. 
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'Ceedings ; he must follow his accuser into the State Court 
of Chancery, and submit himself to its ruling. 

XIII. 

Vicar : In the Church of England, when a clergyman 
is brought into the Church Courts on the grounds of 
having violated the formularies of the Church, the 
formularies dealt with are treated as historical docu- 
ments, and are to a great extent interpreted in the light 
of history and contemporary opinion. 

Riversdale : In the " free churches," when a minister 
stands before the Judge of the Court of Chancery 
<:harged'' with violating his trust-deed, the Judge will 
admit of no light from history or contemporary opinion 
not recognized in the trust-deed, but will interpret the 
deed in strict accordance with that set forth within its 
four corners.* 

XIV. 

Vicar : In the Church of England, a clergyman con- 
demned by the Church Courts is liable to be visited 
with ecclesiastical censure and to lose his benefice. 

Riversdale: In the **free churches," if a minister 
be adjudged by the Court of Chancery as guilty of 
violating his trust-deed, he is liable to be ejected from 
his chapel, his office and its emoluments. 

XV. 

Vicar : In the Church of England, if a clergyman 
refuses to abide by the decision of the Church Courts^ 
an order will be issued by the civil court for his com- 
mittal to prison on the ground of his contempt of court, 
but not on the ground of his religious belief or disbelief in ^ 
or arising out of the question tried. 

Riversdale : In the " free churches," if a minister does 
not obey the injunction of the State Court of Chancery, 

* See Vice-Chancellor's judgment in the case of Jones ». Stannard. 
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he also is liable to be committed to prison for contempt 
of court. 

XVI. 

Vicar : In the Church of England, should it be deemed 
desirable to alter any of her formularies or legalized 
ecclesiastical arrangements, recourse must be had to 
Parliament for its sanction. 

Riversdale : In the '* free churches," should it be deemed 
desirable to alter the doctrines or regulations set forth 
in their trust-deeds,* recourse must likewise be had to 
Parliament for an Act to that effect.t 

XVII. 

Vicar: In the event of the Church of England 
applying to Parliament for its sanction to any 
proposed change in her formularies, such changes 
would necessarily be subject to the voice and vote of 
every member of the House, irrespective of his religious 
opinions or his non-religious opinions. 

Riversdale : In case of the ** free churches " applying 
to Parliament for an alteration of the doctrines and 
regulations set forth in their trust-deeds, such proposed 
alterations would be subject to the voice and vote of 
every member of Parliament, whether Jew, infidel, or 
atheist. 

All thoughtful men acquainted with the subject 
must perceive that a strange and startling future 
awaits the so-called ** free churches" of England with 
respect to their trust-deeds, the interpretation of them 
by the State Courts, and the certain necessary alteration 
of them by Parliamentary legislation. The facts sum- 
marized are simply these : 

No chapel or property can be secured to any deno* 

♦ See 34th and 35th Victoria, chap. 40, also 34th Victoria, chap. 
25. See further " The Englishman's Brief on behalf of his^ 
National Church," p. 91. See Appendix Q. 

t See Appendix R. 
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mination without a trust-deed, nor can the teaching 
of any doctrines or the observing of any religious 
ordinances be ensured in connection with any chapel 
unless they be specified in the deed. When these 
things are set forth in a deed, the tendency is for 
men to outgrow them, and to desire changes and 
alterations, not only with respect to obsolete expressions 
in connection with the things enjoined, but even 
with respect to the things themselves. Hence arise 
differences of opinion as to the meaning of the contents 
of the deeds, and as to whether they are being ob- 
served or violated. 

These questions the State Courts of law alone can 
determine. It is admitted on all hands that there are 
thousands of trust-deeds of the "free churches" in 
this country being deliberately and openly violated at 
this moment. This means plainly that there are thou- 
sands of ministers and congregations of the ^^free 
churches " holding their chapels and endowments in cUien- 
ation from their trusts and in known and determined 
violation of the law. 

As this state of things is intolerable, and cannot be 
permitted to go on, recourse must ultimately be had to 
Parliament for power to alter them. Then will arise 
such discussions on religious matters as Parliament has 
not yet seen. 

XVI 1 1. 

Vicar: In the Church of England, as the National 
Church, her clergy and congregations are protected 
from disturbance in public worship, and the doors of 
her churches are open to the public to attend all her 
services. 

Riversdale : In the ** free churches,'' while the State, 
on the one hand, undertakes to preserve order and 
quiet in all meetings for the purposes of public worship 
or other religious objects held in their buildings, which 
are duly certified to the Registrar-General, it, on the 
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Other hand, requires that no meeting shall be held in 
any such building from which the public shall be 
excluded, under a penalty not exceeding ;£2o ; the 
effect of this being that no meeting of members for the 
purpose of carrying on their ecclesiastical business, or 
for the exercising of discipline upon their members, can 
be legally held in their chapels, except as open to the 
public, and subject to this Act of Parliament super- 
vision.* 

xix. 

Vicar: In the Church of England, if a clergyman re- 
fuses the Holy Communion toany of his parishioners, he 
must give notice to that effect to his bishop within a 
stated period, and he is liable to be called upon to 
justify his act in the Church Courts. 

Riversdale : In the * * free churches," if a minister wrong- 
fully refuses to administer, or to allow to be administered, 
the Holy Communion to any of his members, he is liable 
to be called upon to justify his act in the Court of 
Chancery, or he may be liable to an action for damages 
in another court. t 

Vicar : Well, Riversdale, you have evidently gone 
deeply into the whole subject of the legal position of 
the ** free churches," and their subjection to the State 
Courts and Parliament in matters of religion, and you 
certainly, in my judgment, have expressed yourself so 
much to the point, that I venture to think that the end 
of your ministry as a minister of the " free churches " 
has almost come. At least, I cannot possibly see how 
you can continue in your present position any longer. 

Riversdale : You are right. Vicar, the day and the 
hour that I have long thought of and dreaded have 

* See I and 2 William and Mary, chap 18, sect. 5 and 52, 
George 3, chap. 155, sect. 11, and also Appendix S. 

t See the case of the Christi'in Brethren at Croydon in 
Appendix. 
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-<ilmost arrived. I must formally resign my position, and 
that without delay. 

Vicar : But what will your people say — I mean the 
members of your congregation ? Won't it be a terrible 
surprise to them ? 

Riversdale : No, I don't think it will. Some of them 
who have been my intimate friends have privately 
known the state of my mind for some time, and have 
already, I doubt not, discounted the step that I must 
now openly take, but not the less has the anticipation 
of this event been a terrible wrench and source of 
unspoken sorrow to them and myself. But great as the 
wrench will be, and painful as will be the ordeal of 
parting from those who have been to me true friends 
and shown me many kindnesses — my deacons included 
— my conscience at last imperiously demands that I 
should make the sacrifice ; and that bursting the bonds 
that, contrary to all my cherished ideas of ministerial 
fireedom I find, bind me to preach the doctrines imposed 
upon me by dead hands which the State Courts claim the 
sole prerogative of interpreting, and Parliament the sole 
power, if need be, of altering, 1 should walk forth 
into liberty a freer and happier man. 

Vicar : It is undoubtedly a serious step that you are 
about to take, but I can well see that in your case it is 
inevitable your convictions of truth absolutely require 
it. The wonder to me is that they did not compel you 
to take it long ago. But what will your ministerial 
brethren say ? 

Riversdale : Ah ! depend upon it, I have thought of 
that many times over. From most of them I shall be 
more sorry than I can say to separate myself. They 
feel too much of their galling bondage fi*om the same 
cause to say one word of blame of me, and those 
who blame me will but condemn themselves for 
not taking the same course, seeing they are 
occupying positions in relation to their trust-deeds 
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which they admit to be morally inconsistent and legally^ 
untenable — positions which they admittedly hold in 
open perversion of their trusts, solely by the sufferance 
of their members and trustees, and from which they 
could be ejected any day by the Court of Chancery. 

Vicar : And about the future, Riversdale ? 

Riversdale : I know nothing of it at present, Vicar. I 
am too much absorbed for the moment in the idea of gain- 
ing my theological and ecclesiastical liberty, which I 
shall not part with soon nor easily, but when I do part 
with it I expect it will only be to exchange it for the real 
religious liberty of the ministry of the Church of England 
— a. Church which, the more I read and think about, 
the more I am inclined to say of her that both for 
ministers and la5mien she is the shrine and home of real 
spiritual, theological, and ecclesiastical freedom.* 

* See Appendix L. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH MR. RIVERSDALE TELLS THE STORY OF 
HIS RESIGNATION OF HIS PASTORATE, AND 
RELATES SOME INCIDENTS CONNECTED THERE- 
WITH. 

Some months had passed away since the Rev. Richard 
Riversdale resigned the pastorate of the Independent 
Chapel at Kingsford, when one summer evening he gave 
his old friend the Vicar a pleasant surprise by putting 
in an appearance at the Vicarage. 

" Why, Riversdale," said the Vicar, " who would have 
dreamt of seeing you here to-night ? You are really 
about the last man I should have expected in Kings- 
ford ; though, by the way, I need not assure you that 
not only are you heartily welcome to the Vicarage, but 
I have of late earnestly desired to see you again, and, 
amongst other things, to have a chat with you about 
old times and to have a talk with you concerning your 
possible future. You see, when you left Kingsford you 
did so in such a very hurried manner that you scarcely 
gave one a chance of saying to you good-bye, and not 
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having heard from you, or even of you, since then, 
except occasionally through one of the members of your 
late flock, I really began to wonder whether I should 
ever see you again. But now that state of doubt is 
happily at an end, and I am right glad to see you 
sitting in the old easy-chair from which I have so 
often, heard you speak words of wisdom. And now 
I long to hear much which I had imagined that 
you would have communicated to me before this 
as to your resignation and other personal matters. I 
am really ready to inundate you with questions such 
as — In what way did you resign? How did your 
congregation receive your resignation ? And your 
four worthy deacons — had you an interview with 
them? What did they say? How did you part? 
Where have you been since ? What have you been 
doing ? Now make a clean breast of it, and tell me 
all about yourself." 

Riversdale : On that same evening after we had our 
last conversation, some months ago, I went straight 
home to my lodgings and addressed a special note to 
my deacons, asking them to do me the favour of meeting 
me at the vestry on the following afternoon. They did 
so. Our meeting was rather awkward at first, and 
attended with some embarrassment to us all. Their 
manner was evidently reserved, and I could see that 
they manifested apprehensions that I had some 
unwelcome communication to make to them. Though 
I tried to be cool and collected, I daresay it was not 
difficult for them to discern that I was the subject of 
considerable emotion, which I unsuccessftiUy tried to 
suppress. 

Vicar : And you announced your resignation to them ? 

Riversdale: I did, but in terms that I cannot now 
exactly recall. 

Vicar : And how did the deacons receive your state* 
ment ? Were they not very much surprised ? 
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Riversdale : No ; I do not think they were. Indeed, 
I imagine that they were somewhat prepared for it. 
They must have seen that I had been drifting for some 
time ; not that that would have led them to expect my 
resignation, for you see so many of the ministers of the 
"free churches" are "drifting" from the anchorage 
of their trust-deeds ; indeed, that seems to be their 
natural state, and I really don't see how it could be 
otherwise in the light of modern thought ; but what led 
them, I think, to be not surprised at my resignation, 
was their observance of my evident unrest and un- 
happiness arising from my consciousness of this drifting. 

Vicar : But what did they say to you ? 

Riversdale : Well, when I made my short statement, 
it was received by a somewhat prolonged and painful 
silence, broken by Deacon Byles, who said, " I am very 
sorry, Mr. Riversdale, but this is not more than I 
have expected for some time back. Indeed, ever 
since our deacons' meeting years ago, when you 
first came here, I have watched you narrowly, and 
I have often said of you to myself, ' He will never 
get over that trust-deed business.' Bless you, in the 
pulpit— though you may have been altogether uncon- 
scious of it — you always seemed to me to be disputing, 
combating, and doing your best to demolish the leading^ 
doctrines of our trust-deed. And when I heard you 
go on in that way, I used to say to myself — * I don't think 
Mr. Riversdale can long continue to preach as he does, 
for if, as he may think, he has successfully refuted the 
doctrines of the trust-deed, why, in the midst of his 
supposed victorious arguments, conscience will be sure 
the more boldly to say to him — then why do you, by 
continuing a minister, on the basis of that very trust-deed 
containing such doctrines, really profess to believe 
them ? '—and I used to say to myself, * I am satisfied, 
if he goes on cultivating thought and listening to con- 
science, the same thought and conscience will be his 
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masters one of these days, and will at last compel him to 
give up his position as our minister ; * and so you see it 
has proved, although I must say, Mr. Riversdale, that 
you have not resigned so soon as I expected/' 

Vicar : And what had you to say to that ? 

Riversdale : Why, of course, I have no doubt that 
Deacon Byles' observations were perfectly accurate, 
but as for his remark as to my not resigning sooner, 
I bore that in silence, because I do believe that I 
was somewhat to blame in the matter, but then you 
see I could not explain to him, as I explained to you on a 
former occasion, the various mental struggles through 
which I passed before I arrived at my final decision. 

Vicar : Then what did Deacon Caution say ? 

Riversdale : Oh, he simply remarked that he had 
always thought from our first interview that I was far 
too independent to be an Independent minister. 

Vicar : And the others — what said they ? 

Riversdale : Deacon Dobson simply remarked that 
for himself he had noticed that I was always too- 
sensitive-like — indeed, he said, morbid, about matters 
of conscience, especially on the trust-deed question 
business ; though, with all respect to me, he said he 
could not see that I was a bit better or more con- 
scientious than other ministers in the denomination 
who went on deliberately violating their trust-deeds 
every day, and who were constantly preaching things 
contrary to their prescribed doctrines, but yet they did 
not worrit themselves on that account, nor make any 
fuss about it ; and he thought that if I had just gone on 
quiet and peaceable like, leaving the doctrines of the 
trust-deed alone to look after themselves, and just 
preaching what I pleased, very likely nobody would 
have interfered with me, and 1 might still have been 
their pastor. 

But the remarks which surprised us all were 
those of Deacon Bluntman. He said that for him- 
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self he did not know what things would come to, 
unless some satisfactory settlement were speedily 
provided for this trust-deed question and all the ugly 
issues arising out of it. He added, although he never 
had any particular sympathy with me or with my 
difficulties of belief, there was no use in blinking the 
question that most of the **free churches'' were in 
nothing less than a desperate condition as to their 
creeds — in fact, that with respect to them they were ^^^ 
only in name, and that ** churches in bondage " would be 
a better description of them, for as to their creeds and 
other injunctions pertaining to religious matters, it 
was undoubtedly the case that they were drawn up and 
imposed upon ministers and people by dead hands, 
long before they were born, and as to the interpretation 
of them in cases of dispute as to their meaning, why that 
was a question which the State alone and absolutely, 
through its law courts, claimed to decide ; and with 
reference to any proposed alteration of their deeds in 
♦cases of necessity, it was undeniable that the ability and 
prerogative to alter them rested with Parliament : 
where then, asked he, is the freedom of our 
"free churches?" "Why," said he, with considerable 
emphasis, "the whole thing is a myth — still more, 
it is a delusion and a snare, which I grant you," said 
he, " may not always be found out by the simple and 
unwary, but which a combination of circumstances, 
such as has occurred amongst us, is sure to bring to 
light, and which every thoughtful, honest, and truth-loving 
minister of an inquiring turn of mind in such matters is 
certain to discover for himself, whatever use he may after- 
wards make of the discovery. I know a little of what 
is going on in our churches," said he, " and depend upon 
it, at least so far as our ministers are concerned, we must 
do one of three things — repress all thought and inquiry 
as to the truth, or do away with our trust-deeds 
altogether by the aid of some sweeping Act of Parlia- 
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ment, which I suppose, by the way, it would be rather 
difficult, if not almost impossible, to get passed, or else 
do away entirely with the working of conscience, which, 
I imagine, would be a still greater difficulty." 

" There now. Brother Bluntman," said Deacon 
Byles, "things are bad enough with us. Pray do 
not try to make them out to be worse than they really 
are ; for you know very well, as well as I do, that had 
it not been for Mr. Riversdale's wilful persistency in think- 
ing for himself, and his peculiar conscientious scruples 
with reference to the doctrines prescribed in the deed, 
which none of our ministers were ever troubled with 
before, we should, as minister and people, as we used 
to do with our pastors before we met Mr. Riversdale, 
have got on very well together. The fact is, the mis- 
take we have made all round has been in not treating 
the trust-deed as a dead letter." 

"Brother Byles," said Deacon Bluntman, "I am 
perfectly astonished to hear you talk as you do. 
Nothing could make our trust-deed matters appear 
worse than they really are. The facts of Mr. 
Riversdale's thinking for himself and having con- 
scientious scruples have not created the state of 
things under which we are suffering, but have 
simply brought it to light. As for your suggestion 
to treat the trust-deed with its prescribed doctrines 
as a dead letter, I must confess that I once 
thought that idea to be a prudent one, but I have» 
through what has occurred between Mr. Riversdale 
and ourselves, altered my opinion. You see your 
suggestion has these drawbacks— to act upon it would 
not be honest, it would not be legale and, as a community, 
it would not tend to elevate our conceptions of morality. 
Only imagine, brother, a Christian community like ours, 
existing primarily for the promotion of the highest 
ideas of morality, and the highest conceptions of truths 
being based upon a comp)act entered into between its 
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officers to suppress truth and facts, to violate the law, and 
to divert trust property from its original objects. WTiy, 
the thing is simply monstrous, and won't bear thinking 
of for a moment. No ; our way out of the difficulty is 
not by ignoring it and suppressing it, but by dealing 
with it manfully, openly, and above-board. Here are 
the simple facts — let us face them. Mr. Riversdale 
came amongst us. We liked him. He liked us. He 
settled down as our pastor, and was happy in his 
pastorate as we were happy in his ministry, until this 
trust-deed difficulty arose. He is now leaving us, not 
because on general grounds he wishes to go, nor 
because we for any reason wish to p)art with him, but 
because there is to him an insuperable barrier to his 
remaining as our p)astor. 

" Brothers, that insuperable barrier is the spectre of a 
dead hand that he sees pointing to a violated trust-deed — 
pointing now to its provisions and doctrines set at nought, 
and again waving its skeleton outline to him to dep)art 
from the ministry of this chapel as a violator of a 
solemn, moral, religious and legal comp)act. 

" He, in distress, appeals to conscience. Conscience 
tells him he must obey the deed or go. He asks what 
the precepts of morality say ? and they all with one voice 
exclaim, * Obey the deed or go.' He turns to the law 
for counsel, and it says to him in imperious tones, and 
with threats of pains and penalties, * Obey the deed or 
go.' And he, in reply, says * I cannot obey the deed* 
Its doctrines are to me utter misrepresentations of the 
Word of God. Any obligation to obey it, or believe 
or preach its doctrines, would be subversive of 
our boasted liberty, which we claim to possess as 
people and minister under the vaunted designation of 
a * free church ; ' and in response to his statement 
or protest the united voices of all these exclaim, * Go ! 
Mr. Riversdale, go ! ' And, brethren, Mr. Riversdale 
is going. He is literally being thrust out from among^ 
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US, not by our dislike of him, nor by his dislike of us, 
not because we do not appreciate his ministrations and 
preaching, and not because he wishes to leave us as a 
^congregation, but because he cannot hold, teach and 
preach doctrines prescribed in the deed — the acceptance 
of which is the moral and legal condition of his being 
the minister of this chapel." 

" One word more," said he, " brother deacons, for I shall 
not have long to call you so, and then I have done. As 
members of the Congregational denomination in this 
village we have for some time back, for reasons best 
known to ourselves, been avoiding the names of ' Dis- 
senters,' 'Nonconformists,' 'Independents,' Congre- 
^tionalists, and every other designation but that of 
the much-boasted name of ^free church,' and now just 
let us glance at our freedom. We want Mr. Rivers- 
dale to stay amongst us as our minister. He says 
he cannot unless he has liberty to preach in this chapel 
his own conscientious views of truth based, as he 
believes, upon the Word of God, and we wish to give 
him that liberty, and we cannot do so, and yet we 
call ourselves a *'free church ! ' We, it is w^ell known, 
as officers of the church, not only as representing 
ourselves but the majority of its members, hold 
certain doctrines to be not only contrary to the Word of 
God, but specially dangerous to the souls of men, and 
yet these very doctrines are prescribed for our belief in 
our deed, and it is only on the assumption that we 
believe them and uphold them that we can lay any 
legal claim to this chapel and its small endowment, and 
yet we call ourselves a ' free church.' Wherein, I ask, 
is our freedom ? Nay more, wherein is our consis- 
tency ? I tell you what, my brethren, long and deep as 
has been my attachment to this chapel, its surroundings 
and associations, I am obliged, in the new light in which 
I now see things, to say that, unless the church sees 
its way to give up deed and chapel, and every 
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advantage which it holds, on condition of accepting- 
and preaching such antiquated doctrines, I will follow the 
example of Mr. Riversdale, and go out from among 
you in search of real theological and ecclesiastical 
freedom." 

Vicar : I cannot but express my immense surprise, 
Riversdale, at this unexpected, astonishing, and I must 
say powerful, statement of Deacon Bluntman, and 
permit me to ask what effect it produced upon his 
brethren ? 

Riversdale : Why, to tell you the truth. Vicar, we 
were all completely taken aback by the perfectly para- 
lyzing (I do think paralyzing is the right word to use) 
statement of Deacon Bluntman. None of us in the 
slightest degree suspected that he cherished such views, 
or was capable of doing so ; and indeed, the fact was 
that the whole of us rather looked upon him as a great 
stickler for the trust-deed and its doctrines, and as hav- 
ing an)^hing but sympathy with me, and for what I 
should have thought he would have called my new- 
fangled views. Indeed, in the early days of my ministry,. 
I thought his manner to me was, if anything, rather 
rude ; and when he had occasion to speak to me, it was 
with some degree of harshness that he always addressed 
me ; but from what I have learned of him since, he was 
really a very thoughtful man, and it appears that he 
himself was the subject of some mental conflicts on 
these very subjects at the same time that he seemed 
wanting in the slightest degree of sympathy for me, 
and so he gradually worked his mental way to the 
formation of those opinions to which he gave a so 
unexpected and bold expression ; but there, it would be 
much too long a story to tell you all about the effects 
which his words produced on his fellow-deacons, and 
what they led to. 

Vicar : Oh, but come, Riversdale ; even if you pass, 
that by, you really must tell me what your deacons ad- 
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vised as to how you were to break the news of your 
resignation to your congregation, on what grounds 
you were to base it, and how you got over or got out of 
the whole thing. 

Riversdale : Well, the fact is, we were all perplexed 
and bewildered together. To tell you the truth, I think 
Deacon Bluntman quite unnerved the others, and we 
could not bring our minds to settle upon any particular 
•course that I should take. So they left the matter en- 
tirely in my hands, only stipulating that, for peace sake, 
and to avoid Sinythmg like a sensation on the subject, 
which they said could only work mischief to the 
churches of the denomination concerned, I should say 
nothing whatever about the trust-deed nor its doctrines, 
but that I should assign some general reason for my 
departure which would cover- all the ground, but which 
would offer to none but the initiated like themselves 
any clue to the real facts of the case. So, in accord- 
ance with those suggestions, I addressed a letter to the 
church, and on the following Sunday I stated in pretty 
much its actual words at the end of my evening sermon 
my resignation of the pastorate and my reasons for 
doing so ; and then followed my hurried departure from 
Kingsford, to which you have referred, and I really be- 
lieve to this day many of the people have not the 
slightest idea as to the real grounds of my leaving. 

Vicar : And what have you been doing with yourself 
all this time ? 

Riversdale : I have been paying a series of visits to some 
of my old college friends, and on the whole I think I 
have been taking it remarkably easy, reading a little 
now and then, reviewing the past and indulging in 
speculations as to my future. 

Vicar : And as to your college friends — you don't 
mean to say that they are ministers of " free churches," 
and that under the circumstances you have been actually 
staying with them ? 
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Riversdale : My college friends are, as you say, minis- 
ters of ** free churches/' and even under the circumstances 
I have been staying with them and enjoying my visits 
to them very much. Why not ? 

Vicar : Oh, I only thought that staying with them 
after the step you have taken would have made it 
rather awkward both for them and for yourself. 

Riversdale : I don't quite see that. They are not 
answerable for my convictions, nor the steps they lead 
me to take, any more that I am responsible for their 
convictions and their consequences. 

Vicar : But did you talk over matters with them ? 

Riversdale: Certainly, and with all the freedom 
possible. 

Vicar : But surely they did not agree with you ? 

Riversdale : Of course not. 

Vicar : But are you sure that they understood your 
position from your point of view ? 

Riversdale: Perfectly so. 

Vicar : But did your representation of your view of 
the trust-deed question make any impression upon them ? 

Riversdale : In two cases it certainly did make a very 
great impression. Indeed, my two friends seemed unable 
to resist adopting my views. In some respects, I am 
sorry to say, I left them unsettled and unhappy, and I 
should not be surprised to hear that, at all cost, they 
had followed my example. 

Vicar : And as to your future ? 

Riversdale : I have as yet decided nothing. I am, if I 
may so say, still at sea and drifting, but am bound to state 
that, as the result of all my thought, investigations and ex- 
periences, and as the result of all that I have been 
able to learn of myself and from others, for liberty 
of thought, ecclesiastical freedom, and thorough 
independence in the prosecution of ministerial work- 
ing, I see no more attractive anchorage than that 
presented to me by the good old Church of ^England, 
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Vicar : But what say you as to joining the Wesleyan 
Methodists ? 

Riversdale : My dear Vicar, such an idea is out of 
the question. I v-alue my theological and ecclesiastical 
freedom fer too much to submit myself in all things to 
modem ecclesiastical tribunals, such as John Wesley's 
sermons, and the decisions of the Legal Hundred of 
Conference. 

Vicar: Well, then, there are the Presbyterians — 
What say you to them ? 

Riversdale: What! and bring my theological ideas 
into accord with the teachings of the Westminster Con- 
fession and the Assembl/s Catechism ? No, that could 
never be. Now that I have, at so much cost of anxiety 
and feeling, regained my liberty, I don't mean lightly 
to part with it, and voluntarily to put myself in the 
position of the most intolerable intellectual and eccle- 
siastical bondage. 




CHAPTER V. 

SHOWING THE UNSATISFACTORY CHARACTERISTICS 
AND GENERALLY DISCOURAGING CONDITION OF 
THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 

Vicar: Well, now that you are a free man, 
Riversdale, perhaps you will feel at liberty to give me 
some information which I have long been desirous of ob- 
taining, in the form of really reliable facts as to the actual 
inner religious life of Nonconformist bodies, for having 
observed their zeal and eagerness to bring to light, 
and indeed too often, I fear, to exhibit to ridicule any real 
or apparent defects in the working of our Church system, 
I have frequently wondered whether a state of at least 
approximate perfection prevails amongst themselves, 
which fortifies them and gives them the confidence of 
innocence and faultlessness in their so persistently and 
prominently exhibiting the alleged defects of the Church 
of England. 

Riversdale : The state of things amongst the " free 
churches," as they are called, is in many respects, ac- 
cording to the testimony of their most eminent ministers, 
little short of deplorable ; but this is not known to the 
public, and not even to Nonconformists themselves, 
except to some of their leading men. 

Vicar : Well, now, to begin — as to their ministry, is 
it so near to perfection in the complete discharge of its 
offices, and is it so vastly superior to the ministry in 
the Church of England in its actual labours and in the 
greatness of their results, that leading Nonconformists 
and their literary organs can afford so frequently and 
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often, in such uncharitable language, to disparage the 
works and labours of the ministry of the Church ? 

Riversdale : I think, Vicar, you will easily understand 
that, in my present circumstances, anything that I might 
say in reply to your inquiries on this or on any other sub- 
ject pertaining to the state of the "free churches" 
would be regarded, and, perhaps, not unnaturally so, as 
the evidence of a biassed witness, though I regard my- 
self as perfectly competent and unprejudiced, from my 
personal experience and knowledge consequent thereon, 
to give you the information which you seek. Still, what- 
ever I may state to you on this or on any other point 
in our conferences I will endeavour fully to corroborate 
by evidence from official or semi-official sources. 
Now, I have no hesitation in saying that, with honour- 
able exceptions, the pastoral office amongst Noncon- 
formists is, judged from their own standpoint and 
by one of the ablest of their ministers, in a most un- 
satisfactory state. Listen to what the Rev. Samuel 
Hebditch, and also a vn-iter in the Nonconformist^ 
under the signature of " La)mian," have to say on the 
subject. 

Rev. Samuel Hebditch (of Clapton, and member of the 
Council of the Liberation Society) : ** The pastoral 
function is in perilous and guilty abeyance; I say this 
from no special information, but on the ground of 
certain facts and phenomena too well known. As a 
glance at the garden tells you the quality and quantity 
of the gardening bestowed upon it, and five minutes' 
survey of the house will show the care or negligence of 
the housewife, the state of the flocks betrays the 
shepherding. Looking at the flock of God which is 
among us, we note several unsatisfactory features. The 
fence of the fold lacks visibility, continuity, and strength. 
It is too easily leapt or broken, and the sheep stray out, 
and goats and even wolves creep in. To call the roll 
is to play on an instrument with every fourth or fifth 
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note dumb. The foddering is defective. The sickly 
and the lambs are not specially provided for, but must 
take their chance with the hardier sheep. The opera- 
tion of * heaving fold,' so as to provide the sheep with 
fresh pastures, is too seldom performed. Even the 
gregariousness of the sheep is declining. In the fleecy 
flock this is an instinct ; in the flock of God it is a 
growth, and our culture is not good.* , Pastoral 
metaphor apart, our churches are too undistinguish- 
able, the outline is cloudy ; living persons cannot be 
found at the table, in the congregation, or even in the 
neighbourhood answering to all the names of the register. 
The teaching has too exclusively the tinge and flavour 
of one mind. In the treatment of the young, the erring, 
the un tractable, the peculiar, there is too little of 
diagnosis and prescription. The knowledge of church 
principles and of church doctrine is scanty, frag- 
mentary, and unproved. In many a church the 
cohesion \s>wedi\L J the esprit de corps iaXni diXid unavailable, 
and common action rare." t 

'* Layman": "It seems to me that, by some inexpli- 
cable metamorphosis, the pastoral function has lapsed 
into something which in its exclusiveness is more like the 
duty of the Jewish high priest than anything Christian. 
And under its weight our pastors break down. The 
pastoral function depends for its success on powers of 
sympathy which are not uncommon ; but to preach and 
conduct services, from loo to i5o times per annum, 
including week services, to the same people for many 
successive years, is what only a few highly-gifted natures 
are intellectually capable of, with any marked degree of 
success. Men repeat themselves : they become ex- 
hausted — preaching as well as praying rituals ; and 
they inevitably get down to the level of their nature's 

♦See '* Englishman's Brief," &c. S.P.C.K., pp. 176—7. 
t See ** Congregational Year Book " for 1877, pp. 144 — 145. 
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poorest rather than up to the level of its best, through 
the very mill-like quality which grows into the work. 
This tendency is greatly helped, moreover, by the idea 
that is born of this exclusiveness — ^viz., that the ministry 
is not so much a privilege of the common priesthood 
as a profession ; and how easily Nonconformists fall into 
such ideas may be seen in the part they took not long 
ago in defending what was called the validity of their 
orders. As if with the theory I have named there could 
be any such things as ' orders,' or any superiority of 
one Christian person over another for the doing of any 
spiritual act, except the indwelline, spiritual, and in- 
tellectual qualities of the person himself. Herein it 
seems to me that we do the greatest possible injustice 
to our pastors. We expect them to neglect their most 
obvious function of looking after the flock by visitation, 
by social intercourse, by much religious intimacy, 
especially with the young, by accurate knowledge of 
characters and habits, by everything suggested by the 
word * oversight ; ' and without this intimate knowledge 
— shorn of it, in fact, by the exhaustive demands of pulpit 
labour — we expect them to be able to bring things new 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty times per year, 
while the church only listens. It is an unreasonable 
expectation, and that disappointment should be the 
result is only what might be expected.'' * 

* Nonconformist, April 6th, 1882, p. 304. 



CHAPTER VI . 

SETTING FORTH THE PERILS OF VACANT PASTOR- 
ATES, AND SHOWING THAT PRAYER OFFERED 
IS NO PROOF THAT DIVINE GUIDANCE HAS 
BEEN RECEIVED IN THE CHOICE OF A PASTOR. 

Vicar : All that you have told me about the state 
of the pastorate is sad enough indeed, Riversdale ; but 
tell me, is it not possible that that in which the pastorate 
in the " free churches ^ is confessedly so defective may 
be more than made up for by the elevated tone of 
spirituality, and the high sense of obligation which pre- 
vail amongst the " free churches,'' composed as they 
are of eclectic and assumedly superior spiritual and 
intelligent persons, who not only claim to be possessed 
of the highest form of religious freedom, but who 
actually separate themselves from the Church of Eng- 
land, and even withdraw themselves into an inner circle 
from their own congregations, to enjoy their highly- 
valued privileges of the assumed superiority of the 
spirituality, purity, and exaltedness of their church life ? 

Riversdale : Such, I can assure you, Vicar, is far from 
being the case. The lofty tone of spirituality, and the 
high sense of obligation which you speak of, are no 
more prominent amongst the " free churches " than they 
are in your own Church of England. Indeed, from 
my experience, and from evidence of a convincing 
nature which has come under my observation, I should 
say that there is far more profession of, and pretension 
.to, high moral and spiritual superiority on the part of 
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\\w *' \yw \ l\vuvh\Ns," but far less reality in them in these 
V^'^^H^ W ^Kan i>» tv^ iv k^nd in the Church of England. 
iV'* ^Kifei^^ii^ ^v*-*-** the cviUciKe of Mr. Hebditch. 

Xl>k^ Ijti^y. $. ItoMitoh : '' That the bond which holds 
\<^ac v»f okii huxcr churchevS. together is deficient in 
\iltv'u\ vUkI Niicu^lh iscvident in the little they can stand. 
U ivS iIh' \u>uu ihai tests, the timbers iind build of the 
\l\i^»^ .ukI oui V huiches. are not fetmous tor their be- 
Ivu'k>ui 'u luu^h weather. 'I1:ie removal of a few 
ta]uilk:.\ a *. a.sc oi discipline,, aft ekclion of deacons* — 
nuitc tii\uil o\oiiu the change o^f a h>Tnn-book, the 
use ol an vu>;aa or a g^QWOv a little novelty in the 
oalci oi souicc"^ or in the interpretation of a text, 
.1 s'ijs;lu, a till have been the cause of trouble. 
IViile^ which a ht^jalthy church would treat as a mere 
i;rouiag |>ain in a weaker become serious and pros- 
trating maladies. Too often it has been for the church 
a season o( humiliating self-disclosure — how much self- 
will, how little charity, how little understanding of 
essential principles, how little grace it has, is then too 
apparent. Then, especially, is seen the difference 
between the preacher's work and the pastors. If the 
church has been gathered and held together by the 
preacher's power, with the power falls also the work. 
We all know of chapels which, like the captives in 
Babylon, have had to weep over departed glories. 
Great preachers made them for awhile their centres, 

* The periodical election of deacons in a Congregational church 
is often a very exciting event, and is not unfrequently accompanied 
with displays of party spirit amongst Christian brethren more 
befitting a municipal election than that of officers of a Christian 
community. Its results are often disastrous to the future peace 
and harmony of the body. 

t The order of service is so much stereotyped in many of the 
'* free churches,'* and the customs and usages of public worship 
are so fixed, that if a minister violated the accustomed order, he 
would encounter almost as much opposition as would a clergyman . 
in violating the Book of Common Prayer. 
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and they were thronged. The ^eat preacher passes 
away and a remnant only remains. We look for a 
solid fabric from all that noise ofquarrying and building, 
and Tobiah's taunt is true — ' A fox going up upon the 
wall breaks it down.' Such preachers act like the tide 
power; the attraction present, prosperity rushes on, 
like the bore of the Severn in lunar springs ; absent, 
it is low water indeed." ** 

Vicar : But I have always been accustomed to hear 
that during the period that a chapel was vacant, the mem- 
bers of the religious community attached to it regarded 
themselves as undoubtedly under the direction of Divine 
guidance in the choice of a new minister — that they 
held special prayer- meetings to seek for wisdom to 
assist them in their selection, and that, as a consequence, 
they regarded their choice as the result of the Holy 
Spirit's promptings ; and yet, seeing the results in some 
cases I have known, I have wondered how they could 
so confidently claim all this for themselves, and yet, at 
the same time, ridicule that part of our beautiful ordina- 
tion service which recognizes the necessity of a Divine 
call to the ministry. 

Biversdale : The subject, as you will agree with me, 
is a very sacred one, and I desire to speak of it as such. 
I have seen and known much about it, very much 
indeed that I do not care to speak of. I would rather 
be silent as to what has come within my personal 
knowledge, and listen to what the Rev. Robert Ann 
has to say on the subject. 

Rev. Robert Ann (of Handsworth, Staffordshire) : 
" When a vacancy occurs, of course the members of the 
church are admonished to pray that the Head of the 
Church will send them a man after His own heart, who 
will break to them the bread of life. And forthwith, 
certain resolutions are adopted by the deacons or by 

* See " Congregational Year Book" for 1877, p. 145. 
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Kiversdale : You may dept.'nd, Vi(\'ir, that whatevfir 
ej;"v)tistical and erroneous notions may ])re\ail on these 
Mibjects amongst the majority of the people who con- 
Ntltute the ** free churches," the real truth is known, 
|»iiinfully felt, and deploringly acknowledjj^ed by those 
wlu) are leaders of thouj^fht amongst them, and whose 
i*\es are rapidly })cing opened to the serious imjx^r- 
lections which chciracterize their system. The i)lan of 

* See •' Congregational Year Book '* for 1879, p. 113. 
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choosing ministers which exists in the " free churches" 
can no more ensure the securing of a really good man, 
or the right man in the right place, than can the mode 
of appointing ministers which is observed in the 
National Church. Hear, however, what the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton says on the subject. 

The Rev. Dr. Stoughton : '*The fact is plain enough, 
that individuals not properly educated — perhaps not 
morally qualified, certainly not adequately examined — 
do at times find their way into our ministry. * * * 
I do think that one pastor by himself, with such 
accidental sources of information as he may" happen to 
possess, ought not to be left to assume all the responsi- 
bility in so important a matter as the ordination of 
ministers.* I have seen, I have felt, the mischief of it 
in more cases than one, and this fact commends to my 
mind the voice of the London brethren, who say that, 
' previous to the public service of the ordination or 
recognition of a pastor taking place, a conference of 
local ministers, and (if practicable) of delegates or 
officers of neighbouring churches, should be held, at 
which the incoming pastor should offer those explana- 
tions, and afford that information respecting his 
personal character, his views of essential truth, and 
the circumstances of his settlement, which, if satis- 
factory, would enable them to give him an intelli- 
gent welcome.' " t 

* See " Congregational Year Book" for 1871, p. 130. 

t But the theory of Congregationalism is that any number of 
persons may constitute themselves a church, and call and appoint 
what minister they please, independent of his ordination or recog- 
nition by any person or persons outside its community. Anything 
encroaching upon this is an aggressive act, destructive of the 
vaunted theory of Congregationalism. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE GROWING UNSETTLEMENT OF MINISTERS AND 
SOME ALLEGED CAUSES THEREOF. 

Vicar : One thing I have remarked, Riversdale, in 
looking round for the last ten years on the neighbouring 
towns and villages with which I am acquainted, and 
that is, that the ministers of the ^^/re^ churches " seem to 
me to be seized with a positive mania for change. Why, 
I have lived long enough in my quiet parish to see most 
of them during that period in the surrounding towns 
and villages, with the exception of yourself, change 
their pastorates two or three times over. On thinking 
seriously on this fact, it has struck me that it affords 
sufficient grounds for both ministers and people solemnly 
to examine themselves, and to inquire whether, after 
all, they were brought together under Divine direction, 
notwithstanding all their prayers. 

Riversdale : What you have said is perfectly true, 
and to my own knowledge it has been the subject of 
much concern for some time past to the heads of the 
^*'free churches P The fact is, there is unrest, disquietude, 
and unsettle ment all round. What it arises from I 
cannot exactly say. The truth is, however, that Non- 
conformist congregations look upon their ministers 
when they come to them, in some cases, as I have 
heard a brother minister say, for the first three 
months as angels^ the second three months they are 

men^ and the third three months they are well, 

I would rather not repeat it. I recall, however, at this 
moment, the case of a brother minister, who was intro- 
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duced to the members of his congregation at a soiree in 
his schoolroom, at which the most overflowing enthusiasm 
was exhibited, he being placed in a kind of triumphal 
chair, arched over with garlands of flowers ; but the poor 
young man little dreamt of the chain or bed of thorns 
which awaited him, for before twelve months were 
over, his people were doing all they could to make his 
position as uncomfortable as possible, and were doing 
their best to induce him to resign. But hear what Mr. 
Ann and Mr. Braden say on this matter. 

Rev. Robert Ann : ** Whatever may be the causes of 
a feeling of unsettlement amongst ministers, it is more 
obviously a fact to-day than it was a quarter of a 
century ago. To what extent this feeling of unrest 
prevails, secretaries of county unions and deacons of 
vacant churches perhaps best know. The result of 
this condition of things is a growing opinion that change 
is the natural law of our ministry, and that excepting in 
rare cases short pastorates are desirable. It is interesting 
to mark how readily this theory is adopted by ministers 
who have not reached the * higher sphere of labour,' 
which is looming in the distance, and by members of 
churches who, from whatever motive, desire a change 
of ministry. Probably, there are not many churches 
in which there are not some persons who hold this 
opinion, of course, without the slightest reference to 
their own dear pastors."* 

The Rev. William Braden: ''It is aflirmed that 
the pastoral relation is regarded as less binding and 
sacred than in former years, and that it reveals itself in 
those numberless removals which are becoming a cha- 
racteristic of our own denomination. Some unkind 
satirist has set afloat the saying that one-half of our 
ministers wish for a change, and the churches would he 
glad if the other half would change.* * m *^ 

* See " Congregational Year Book'* for 1879, pp. no — in. 
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But it has been seriously asserted that on an average 
our pastors remove as often as the Wesleyans, ?>., 
once in three years. The writer himself^ after a short 
residence of some four years in a county^ became, with 
only three or four exceptions, the minister of longest stand- 
ing both among the Baptists as well as the Independents T* 

Vicax: How do you account, Riversdale, for the 
existence of this extraordinary state of things. These 
constant removals can scarcely be regarded as good 
for either the congregations or their ministers. The 
ministers in many cases seem to me to be like an order 
of spiritual Arabs, who have scarcely pitched their 
pastoral tent until they show signs of taking it down 
again, in order to move off to some more desirable 
camping place and better pasture ground ; but, perhaps, 
poor men, I am doing them an injustice, for it may be 
because they can find no proper resting place. 

Riversdale : There are many reasons to account for 
these frequent removals, which are not apparent on 
the mere surface of things. Only an intimate knowledge 
of the peculiarities of each congregation would enable 
one fully to form an accurate opinion of the numerous 
causes which are at work to induce these removals. 
Mr. Braden has also something to say on this subject : — 

The Rev. William Braden : *' The causes are innumer- 
able, and cannot be accurately classified. Some trace 
them to the incompetence of the ministry itself. Con- 
gregations, it is affirmed, are in advance of their pastors ; 
they have, as the old hymn says, been * made wiser 
than their teachers are,' though, through an excess of 
modesty, the next line is not added — * and better 
know the Lord.' This statement I am inclined to 
doubt ; but let it be remembered that no amount of 
changing will alter that. If the material is bad or 
defective, all chance of present reform is hopeless. The 

* See " Congregational Year Book " for 1873, p. 105. 
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churches must wait for a new generation of more 
highly cultivated men. Then, it is asserted, that 
ambition is the secret of these pastoral removals — a 
desire /or more money. This charge I find is usually made 
by wealthy laymen or ministers who have married rich wives ^ 
and become disabled through ill-health. Now, it may be 
that men are sometimes tempted by the prospect of 
better pay, and they are not to be severely blamed. 
The fact is, the majority of our churches do not adequately 
sustain their ministers," * f 

* ** See Congregational Year Book" tor 1873, p. 105. 

t The late Rev. William Braden, who gives us such remarkable 
evidence, was the able successor of the late well-known Mr. 
Binney, of the King^s Weigh House Chapel, London. 



CHAPTER VIII . 

THE WRETCHED SYSTEM OF PATRONAGE IN THE 
" FREE CHURCHES," AND THE STRANGE EXPE- 
DIENTS RESORTED TO TO OBTAIN PASTORATES. 

Vicar: I imagine the system of patronage in the 
" free churches " must be very defective indeed to be 
productive of such results. What is that system ? 
Who are the properly constituted authorities for filling 
up vacancies in pastorates as they arise, and for bring- 
ing ministers and congregations together ? 

RiversdaJe : The Nonconformists, or rather the Bap- 
tists and Independents, have no such system. They 
have no authorities whatever for filling up vacancies 
and for introducing ministers to vacant congregations. 
When a vacancy arises as to the appointment of a new 
minister, all is mere chance work, and I might add, in 
many cases, hopeless confusion. All sorts of methods 
are resorted to by the representatives of the congre- 
gation to get the kind of minister which they desire ; 
and all manner of ingenious devices are adopted by 
non -attached ministers, or ministers wanting to change 
their pastorates, to get introduced to a particular vacant 
chapel and congregation. Again, Mr. Braden speaks 
on this subject in much plainer and stronger language 
than I either care to use or feel myself justified in using; 
and the Rev. Stowell Brown, of Liverpool, is evidently 
not altogether in love with the " free church " system 
of patronage. Let us hear them both. 

The Rev. William Braden : " Let us take another step, 
viz., the difficulty of ministerial settlements. Numbers of 
churches are constantly in want of pastors, and vice versa. 
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What methods have we of bringing the two together ? 
The question sounds almost ironical, for it is notorious 
that we have no method, understanding by that word 
system, order, regularity. What happens when a 
church is announced ' vacant ' everyone knows — our 
deacons most painfully. From all quarters come 
letters of recommendation to the authorities; some 
from brethren of popular reputation, and these usually 
produce the deepest impression. Yet it is possible, from 
the peculiar circumstances of the writers, from their 
accumulated engagements, 6j'c., their words may be the 
least trustworthy. Other letters are from personal 
friends of the desiring candidate written out of pure 
commiseration and at his request. The man may not 
be suitable, but good-nature cannot resist his appeal. 
Ministers also have been known to send vivid pen-and-ink 
sketches of their own inestimable virtues^ accompanied by 
elegant photographs of their appearance^ and a printed 
sermon or scraps of eulogy from local newspapers, * * 
What can come of such a haphazard system ? What 
can we expect ? That the right man will get to the 
right place ? By the good providence of God he may. 
But the deacons and the church, with that bewildering 
and increasing mass of letters before them, need very 
strong faith in order to believe it. Have we not^ most 
of uSy felt sceptical and incredulous when, at ordinations 
and recognitions, we have heard men so selected describe 
their convictions of a Divine call to that particular 
spot and service, when the fact is, that they them^ 
selves have moved heaven and earth, powers spiritual 
and temporal, clergy and laity, in order to get an intro- 
duction there ? * The unreality of our religious speech 

* It is customary for ministers, on being appointed, especially 
to their first pastorates, not only publicly to give to their future 
congregation an account of their conversion and a description 
of their Chnstian experience, but to trace the hand of Providence 
in leading them to their new sphere of labour. 
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has many sad illustrations in this direction. Now, the 
evils connected with this plan are obvious. I mention 
a few. There is no guarantee that the best or that 
right appointments will be made. Unfair advantage is 
given to some men over others through their acquaint- 
ance with those who have the ear of the churches. 
It throws modest, sensitive men, unwilling to press their 
claims, into painful and unjust obscurity, while the 
pushing and the obtrusive, and not always the highest 
qualified, come to the front. It imposes a heavy and 
unnecessary burden upon the leading members of the 
denomination. It produces perplexity in the minds of 
church authorities, and creates that eagerness in con- 
gregations to hear many men, which results in lengthened 
vacancies and ultimate divisions. All this makes us long 
for a better system^ and to look round for a remedy T * 

Vicar : But I suppose they never go so far as to sell 
their chapels with a view of transferring the ministries 
in them from certain preachers to others ? 

Riversdale: Oh! dear, yes. The '*free churches" 
often sell their chapels for a variety of reasons ; and 
ministers may buy them and minister in them if they 
wish, or certain wealthy members may buy a chapel 
for a pet minister.t There is not only such a thing as 
the disposition of chapels, but of congregations too, and 
there is such a thing as the selling of a chapel for 
religious purposes as a good pecuniary speculation. % 

* See " Congregational Year Book" for 1873, p. 106. 

t The various Congregational Chapel Building Societies buy 
chapels for transfer from one rel'gious body to another, and con- 
sequently lor transfer of ministries. See the reports of the socie- 
ties. For the abstract report of the London Chapel Building So- 
ciety, see " Congregational Year Book," 1879, p. 368, as to pur- 
chase of chapels. 

{ I quote here from a letter which appeared in the Times a short 
time ago, and which gives certain advertisements taken from a 
magazine published monthly in the Dissenting interest : — 

" To be sold, the lease (seventeen years of which are unexpired) 
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• Vicar : But I thought that benefices could only be 
bought and sold in the Church of England, and that 
she had a complete monopoly of this defect and blot on 
her system. 

Riversdale : My dear Vicar, you don't know all. The 
system of patronage in the Church of England is defec- 
tive enough, but in this matter the " fi"ee churches " have 
little to boast of. Hear what the Rev. Stowell Brown 
says ; he evidently has considered both sides of the 
question of patronage. 

The Rev. Stowell Brown : — " According to our ideal 
of a Christian Church, and which we believe to be that 
of the New Testament, its patronage and control by 
the State exposes it to peculiar forms of worldliness, 
from which our own churches seek to be exempt. 
But it is well to bear in mind that a church is 
not necessarily a spiritually-minded church because 
of its freedom in this respect, or because its 
organization is congregational rather than parochial or 
national, or because it manages, independently of all 

of a large and very convenient chapel, in good repair and well 
lighted up with gas, situate in a very respectable neighbourhood,, 
and attended by a good congregation ; premium very small, and 
rent very low. Apply, &c. N.B. — A minister wishes to engage 
it for two evenings in the week." 

** Bethesda Chapel and a house attached. — To be let on a lease 
or sold, where the gospel hath been preached for upwards of 

thirty years, in the chief town of shire ; with a small burial 

ground enclosed. The premises are freehold. For further par- 
ticulars enquire of the Rev. G. W. ," &c. 

" Street Chapel. — To be sold by auction, at the Craven 

Arms, &c., all that newly-erected," &c. 

'* Chapel. — To be let or sold, terms moderate, a well-built, neat 
chapel, with ground for enlargement. No galleries ; will seat 200 

persons. Situation, , Surrey. Immediate possession. May 

he converted into anything else. Apply," &c. The writer of this 
letter in the Times concludes by saying, *' Many similar advertise- 
ments might be added, but the above will suffice." — See " The 
Liberation Society Arrested, Examined, and Exposed," by Mr. H. 
Byron Reed, pp. 15-16 ; also " National Church," Nov. 188 1, p. 243. 

M 
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Other communities, its own affairs, elects its own 
ministers, raises its own funds, and determines its own 
membership. Neither is a church necessarily a worldly- 
minded church because the Crown nominates for elec- 
tion its chief ministers, and its congregations have little 
or no voice in the appointment of their pastors, and de- 
pend for their funds on tithes and endowments rather 
than upon their own voluntary contributions." 

Vicax : The evidence of the influential witnesses 
whom you have called is certainly remarkable. Coming 
from any but official representatives, speakers, or 
writers on the subject, it is of such an astonishing nature, 
that it might well be regarded as a gross exaggeration of 
the facts of the case, and the public could scarcely be ex- 
pected to believe it as an accurate description of the ex- 
isting state of things in the " free churches," whose good 
order, government, and discipline are so often, by platform 
speakers, held up and extolled as models of apostolic 
perfection. Do you know, Riversdale, although our 
system of patronage, not as it exists in theory and law, 
but as carried out in practice in our good old Church 
of England, is far from perfect, and is surrounded by 
many and serious imperfections and abuses, which we 
are, I am happy to say, making a strong effort to get 
wholly rid of, and which are gradually vanishing be- 
fore the light of public opinion, it is, I think, infinitely 
preferable to \hat pell-mell confusion, with all the 
attendant abuses arising out of it, which exists in the 
system of patronage, if system it can be called, which 
prevails in the "free churches,'' as so graphically de- 
scribed by the pen of Mr. Braden. 

Riversdale: You are right. Vicar. The existing 
state of things amongst the " free churches " as to 
patronage is simply deplorable, and in the face of it, 
and with all the facts of the case before them, I have 
often wondered how some of the more prominent and 
politically-inclined agitating ministers can, without 
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really laughing in their sleeve all the time, affect such 
a holy horror at the existence of abuses in the system 
of patronage as it exists in the National Church ; or 
when I have sometimes read the fulminations of some 
of the leaders, who are behind the scenes, and are fully 
initiated into the mysteries of denominational defects, 
against the abuses in the Church of England, I have 
found it difficult to know how to regard them, whether 
with feelings of amusement or indignation, and the words 
of Holy Scripture have come forcibly to my mind with re- 
ference to these would-be Church of England reformers 
amongst Nonconformists — " They made me a keeper of 
the vineyards^ hut mine own vineyard have I not kept,'' 

Vicar : It has always seemed to me, so far as I have 
understood it, and have been able to form a judgment 
upon it, thai the system of competitive preaching, which, 
it appears, is an essential probationary process or 
ordeal through which Nonconformist ministers must pass 
as a necessary preliminary to their appointment to vacant 
pastorates, must, morally and spiritually, be very injurious 
both to the minister and the congregation concerned, 
and yet, I suppose, there is no escape from this kind of 
thing in cases in which pupils select their own teacher, 
and sheep choose their own shepherd, as is the practice 
in the " free churches." 

Riversdale : There is no custom more pernicious in 
its influence on the congregations, and no more humiliat- 
ing ordeal to the candidate pastor, than that of com- 
petitive preaching with a view of filling a vacant 
pastorate. And, I can assure you, it is an oratorical 
gladiatorial exhibition and intellectual combat, from 
which the best of the Nonconformist ministers as to 
learning, culture and character not only shrink, but from 
which, with something like horror, they positively recoil, 
and it is impossible to denounce it in stronger or more 
indignant terms than they do themselves. Hear, for 
instance, Mr. Braden again. 
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The Rev. William Braden : ** Have not many congre^ 
gations very exaggerated and unjust notions on this 
subject ? Is the ideal perfect ? Is the standard set up 
the spiritual excellence of the man, the strength of his 
character, the gift of edification that he possesses, or 
2S a rather his power to attract by glitter or eccentricity 
from other communities, and so fill the exchequer ? Is it 
as a teacher sent from God that he is welcomed, or as 
a man v^ho is likely to do the church credit in the 
opinion of the outsiders? Are not our congregations 
smitten with a mania for a popular preacher, and are 
not valuable men rejected because people are pitiabl}- 
fastidious about minor and utterly insignificant points? 
I content myself with asking, not answering, these 
questions. If there is any truth in them, then we cannot 
wonder at the present disturbed state of our churches. 
But out of these false and disastrous views springs, I 
believe, that cruel and wicked practice known as co7n pe- 
tition* a practice not universal, but far too common. 
In any case the position of a minister preaching on 
probation is embarrassing. To feel that the audience 
is in a critical and not a worshipful or teachable mood 
is painfully distressing, if not humiliating, to the candi- 
date, and he can be delivered from a wretched self- 
consciousness only by a perfect reliance on God, and 
the determination to preach for men's souls, and not 
their votes. Yet all this is increased a hundredfold 
when the man knows that two or three others have preceded 
and several will follow him ; that comparisons, favour- 
able or otherwise, are being drawn while he speaks. 
We hold this to be a wrong done both to ministers and 

* None but the man who has passed through this purgatorial 
process can have any idea of what an educated and cultured 
minister must sufier in passing through this terrible ordeal, in 
which everything must depend on his making a good impression 
upon and pleasing the congregation in one of the most sacred of 
all matters. 
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the church, and its bitter fruits in dissension and strife 
we have seen not once but many times. Here, however, 
let me close the catalogue of evils, though I leave 
many undescribed." * 

Vicar : And I understand, as a rule, that the congrega- 
tions of the " free churches " are excessively hypercritical 
and most difficult to please. 

Riversdale : It is also too true, in many cases, the 
spirit of reverence and devotion which used to charac- 
terize them in my younger days has given place to a 
spirit of unrest, dissatisfaction, and cynical criticism ; 
but there, if I don't take care, I shall say more than I 
ought. I shall be silent while we listen to one, Mr. Stowell 
Brown I mean, who from his position as chairman of 
the Baptist Union, will speak with authority. 

The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown : " Let the preacher 
speak comfortably to Jerusalem, and his sermons are 
beautiful ; but let him attempt to ' lift up his voice like 
a trumpet, and show God's people their transgressions,' 
and what of his sermons then ? How petty and carping 
about little things does this self-indulgent religionism 
often become ? Nothing pleases it. Sermons are too 
long or too short, too doctrinal, or too practical ! 
Pastoral visits are too few or too exclusive ! Weather 
too hot or too cold for attendance ! This pew or that 
pew too near or too far from the pulpit, too draughty 
or too stuffy for self-indulgent hearing ! Is not this a 
'spirit of the world' which often produces much 
spiritual deafness, causing members of churches to be 
* dull of hearing, when for the time they ought to be 
teachers of others ? ' " f 

Vicar : Every phase of the question as to the 
settlement of suitable men in the pastorates of the 
Nonconformist bodies seems to be beset with difficulties, 

*See "Congregational Year Book" for 1873, p. 107. 
fSee "Baptist Handbook," 1879, pages 80 — 81. 
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of which I think the public can have little concep- 
tion. At least, all these things come like revelations to 
me, and I am confident that they will come as such to 
many others, both Churchmen and Nonconformists. 
The ideas with reference to these "free churches," 
propounded by their advocates on platforms, where 
they contrast their condition with that of the Church of 
England, are such as to convey the impression to their 
hearers that they are veritable ecclesiastical paradises, 
at least so far as religious communities can be so on 
earth ; but it appears that the stem facts tell a very 
different tale, and present the most contrastful picture 
possible. Tell me, however, Riversdale, why cannot 
they, who are so ready to discover and so eager to 
apply remedies for what they regard as the imper- 
fections and abuses of the Church of England, find some 
effectual remedies for this deplorable state of things 
amongst themselves? Why can they not? Why do 
they not try to reform themselves ? 

Riversdale : To do so is no easy matter ; in fact, so 
far as I have considered the subject, it is little short of 
a hopeless task. The " free churches," especially when 
suffering from vacant pastorates, are essentially deficient 
in order, organization, and discipline. The periods of 
vacant pastorates among them are little short of periods 
of divided counsels, essentially inharmonious action, and 
ecclesiastical shipwreck. Those who know most on the 
subject will tell you that, the evils which beset 
the " free churches " during their vacant pastorates are 
almost of an incurable character, and are certainly such 
as could find no counterpart in the worst of abuses of 
patronage which are found to prevail in the Church of 
England. We must again ask for the evidence of Mr. 
Braden. 

The Rev. William Braden : " What remedy can be 
suggested ? What method can be proposed to obviate 
and remove these evils? Here my real difficulties 
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begin. When the question is put it is answered by grave 
and dubious looks, and a recapitulation of the evils, as 
though they were matters for despair, and not for remedy. 
Perhaps no one plan can be devised that will cover all 
cases, or entirely remove what we deplore. Without pre- 
tending to be 'a Daniel come to judgment,' yet I may 
suggest that some of the difficulties might be consider- 
ably lessened by the action of common sense, honesty,, 
and an increased spiritual sensitiveness. Take, for 
instance, the matter of recommendations. I venture to 
assert that no man is justified in sending a letter to a 
church about a minister, unless he is acquainted with 
two things — the qualifications of the candidate and 
something of the peculiar needs of the church. To 
recommend anywhere is reckless and dishonourable. 
Honesty in this respect would save many postage stamps, 
much letter-writing, and would lessen the church's 
difficulties in selecting a minister. Again, the church 
ought to make up its mind as to the class of man best 
suited for it. Some principle should guide the choice 
of a candidate. Is he to be young, middle- 
aged, or old ? Is he to be a student fresh from col- 
lege, or one experienced in practical work ? Settle such 
questions after mature deliberation, and act as far as 
possible according to the decision. This course would 
help to clear the ground, and give definiteness, where 
now so much is left vague and uncertain. Then the 
obnoxious system of competition must be abolished. 
How ? By the resolution formally passed at church 
meeting, if necessary, that the claims of one candidate 
shall be dealt with before another is chosen. This must 
be resolutely adhered to, in spite of all persuasions to 
the contrary. If this be not done, then let 
ministers, like honourable men who have a dignity to 
preserve, absolutely refuse to preach where the practice 
is pursued. If ministers tolerate and foster this system,, 
they deserve to suffer all its wretched consequences. 
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All this is within the range of immediate application. 
But it may be said with justice that it does not meet the 
chief difficulty, viz., how to bring moveable men 
and vacant churches into happy and satisfactory 
correspondence. Elsewhere, and in print, I have 
suggested two methods of facilitating this matter. Let 
me refer to them without being considered to commit 
myself to all that they may involve. One is the 
establishment of what may be termed, for convenience 
sake, a registration office, at which a double list should 
be kept, one of ministers seeking pastorates, and the 
other of churches seeking ministers. This office to be 
in the charge of some trustworthy person, in whose 
judicious secresy the denomination could have perfect 
confidence. To him personal and direct application 
to be made by parties properly authorized to make 
inquiries on behalf of a vacant church. No person to 
see such lists without first proving his bona fides. Having 
ascertained the names of available supplies, the way 
would then be open to proceed with all those necessary 
inquiries which ought always to precede an invitation to 
preach on probation. On the objections that may be 
offered to this scheme I need not dwell ; no doubt this 
conference will discover them readily enough. Never- 
theless, it is worthy of our consideration from the fact 
that the thoughts of many men amongst us are turning 
in that direction. The other scheme is an enlargement 
of the one just mentioned. It is suggested that such 
registration lists should be kept, but that they 
should be in the hands of a central council, consisting 
of gentlemen chosen either by the Congregational 
Union or the county associations. The council so con- 
stituted to exist for the sole purpose of giving advice to 
applying churches, and suggesting the person or per- 
sons supposed by them to be suitable for the post to be 
filled. For advice so offered the council to be no more 
responsible than any minister to whom deacons apply 
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now are. Such a scheme would probably systematize 
what is now left to individual knowledge, personal pre- 
dilections, and haphazard recommendations. If this be 
found impracticable from the large area to be covered 
and the pressure of the work involved, could not it be 
undertaken by those councils of reference, which 
appear likely soon to be established in every county? 
Could not the proposed lists be sent to them from the 
registration office, and their advice be sought by 
churches in their district, whenever a vacancy occurs ? 
Information could thus be obtained and counsel 
proffered which might prove invaluable and save many 
a disaster. Let it be remembered that I do not pro- 
pose any of the plans just briefly outlined as an infallible 
panacea for our difficulties, but as a basis for delibera- 
tion. Possibly an outcry will be raised against such 
propositions, because they may seem to infringe upon 
or lessen that liberty of which Independency has for 
ages boasted itself, and it may be further said that they 
are liable to promote patronage and favouritism. As 
to freedom, I confess as strong a love for it as any of 
the brethren. But we have to think of something more 
than the liberty of the individual or of a church. We 
want more associate life, and that must, in a measure, 
limit our freedom. We want the churches to co-operate, 
to feel their responsibilities to each other, even in this 
matter of the removal of ministers and the supplying of 
vacant churches. At present one church has liberty to 
rob another of its pastor without a syllable of consulta- 
tion or an accent of apology. I do not fear that real 
liberty will be endangered by appealing to wise men 
for help in a serious difficulty. As regards patronage 
and its attendant evils, I would merely remark that it 
resolves itself into a question of confidence, viz., con- 
fidence in men to be appointed by ourselves. If that is 
wanting, the whole scheme, nay, every proposed scheme 
must fail ; but only at the cost of a terrible self- revelation 
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and self-condemnation. If there are not gentlemen to 
be found among us whom we can fully and heartily 
trust to conduct these negotiations with absolute im- 
partiality, then our degeneration is complete."* 

* See ^'Congregational Year Book" for 1873, pp. 107, 108 and 109. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WESLEYANISM— ABOUT EIGHTY MINISTERS WAIT- 
ING FOR STATIONS AND WORK— SERIOUS 
SYMPTOMS OF DECAYING ENERGY AND LIFE- 
LOSS IN THE YEAR OF OVER 25,000 MEMBERS- 
CHANGED SPIRIT AND WORK OF WESLEYAN ISM- 
PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 

Vicar : But what about the Wesleyans, Riversdale ? 
Don't they manage things better? I must confess 
my ignorance about many of their arrangements ; 
but somehow or other I have the impression that their 
system as to placing their ministers is wellnigh perfect. 

Riversdale : Well, yes. The Wesleyans in their ar- 
rangements manifest a good deal of knowledge of human 
nature and of business, and withal they are great 
sticklers for ecclesiastical order and routine. Indeed, 
I have my doubts as to whether, outside the Church of 
Rome, you could anywhere find a more elaborate, 
intricate, and yet carefiilly-devised and well-adjusted 
ecclesiastical system for disposing of and for supporting 
their ministers than that possessed by the Wesleyan 
Methodists. What with their *' districts," '* circuits,' 
*' plans," and " changes," they have hitherto been welF 
able to find suitable places for their ministers, and to 
keep them constantly on the move. But even their 
system has lately come to a deadlock, if not an entire 
breakdown. 

Vicar: You don't say so, Riversdale. In what respect 
has the Wesleyan system of stationing ministers failed ? 
I thought that they had a special conference committee 
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for doing all that kind of thing", and that the knowledge 
and experience of the ministers composing it were 
always equal to the occasion. 

Riversdale : No doubt. I should be sorry to say that 
the knowledge and experience of the members of the 
committee were in any way at fault. But how could 
they station preachers or find places for them when 
they had no stations to send them to ? 

Vicar : Nonsense, Riversdale. You don't mean that 
the Wesleyan Methodists have got more ministers than 
they know what to do with, and that they cannot find 
openings for them ? 

Riversdale : That is just what I do mean ; and as you 
appear so sceptical on the subject, I shall call as witness 
to the fact the Rev. Dr. Osborn, the late president of 
conference, as well as the Editor of the Methodist Recorder^ 
and I think their evidence on the subject will set your 
doubts on the matter at rest, and, indeed, according to 
the evidence of the Editor of the Christian Worlds this 
want of work to do on the part of ministers is not 
altogether confined to the Wesleyans. 

Rev. Dr. Osborn : " It is an undoubted fact that there 
is not a circuit open for any of the men now coming 
out of the three institutions. Of these men forty-seven 
are regarded as having travelled one year ; and a large 
number are regarded as having travelled two years — 
having been in circuits before they were sent to the 
institutions." * 

The Editor of the Christian World: "A ministerial 
correspondent tells some really distressing tales of men 
who have been for years without churches, and of some 
who actually want the necessaries of life because of this 
difficulty. It is his opinion that there are too many 
ministers, and that the colleges should receive fewer 
students. It is impossible to decide what should be 

* See Methodist Recorder^ July 25th, 1882. 
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done. Competition cannot be prevented. These are 
evils which can only be dealt with by a variety of 
methods. The churches ought to know better what 
they want, and deacons should avoid the worldly, and 
therefore utterly unspiritual, means which they often 
adopt in filling up vacant pulpits." * 

The Editor of the Methodist Recorder: "We have 
been increasing our ministers, and increasing our chapels, 
and not in anything like the same proportion increasing 
our members. We have been like a commercial firm 
enlarging their staff, and multiplying their agencies and 
branches, without any adequate addition to their capital ; 
or like an empire aggrandized and extended beyond 
the inherent vigour of its own political life. * * * * 
We have some eighty men who have completed their 
collegiate course, and have been labouring one or two 
years in circuits, to whom the conference cannot offer 
any appointments. Circuits that have hurriedly, not to 
say recklessly, added to their ministerial staff, discover, 
when their promises become due, that they cannot 
redeem their pledges ; and as hastily give up 
additional ministers as they were in haste to take them. 
* * * * The cases of withdrawal of ministers this 
conference, both in town and country circuits, have 
consequently been numerous beyond any recent 
precedent. * * * * The statistics presented to 
the conference show that we have now 74 men on the 
President's List of Reserve who are reckoned as having 
travelled one, two, or three years, i25 students in our 
four colleges, and 43 candidates passed this year, 
making a total of 242 men who have been accepted 
by the conference for ministerial training and service* 
As was clearly predicted twelve months ago in the 
columns of the Recorder would be the case, there are 
nearly 80 men, almost one- half of them entering upon 

* See Christian World, August loth, 1882. 
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the third year of probation, waiting for work. Unless 
next year proves to be strangely different from the last 
two or three Methodism will in 1884 see an unwelcome 
novelty. A large proportion of the brethren then or- 
dained will have ended their probation before they have 
received an appointment to a circuit. And it will be 
well it the precedent so established is not of necessity 
followed in subsequent years." * 

Vicar : Well I am astonished, Riversdale. I scarcely 
know how to believe the statements of Dr. Osbom and 
the Editor of the Methodist Recorder, Only think of 
the successors of John Wesley having nearly 8o 
ministers " looking for work," and the members of the 
Wesleyan Conference, by their own confession, unable 
to find them any work to do. How different in its evange- 
listic spirit and specific missionary work the Wesleyanism 
of the present day must be from that of Wesleyanism 
during the lifetime of its great founder, if it feels any diffi- 
culty in finding places and work for these 80 ministers. 
Why, I thought, if Wesleyanism were not evangelistic 
and missionary in its work, it was nothing. Imagine 
John Wesley having 80 preachers all properly qualified 
for the work, and not knowing what to do with them I 
I think that he would have sent them out to preach the 
Gospel to the people without waiting for comfortable 
circuits for them. 

Riversdale: Well, Vicar, I must say, from my 
point of view, I am not so much surprised 
at this ministerial deadlock in Wesleyan Methodism 
as you seem to be. I must tell you that of 
late I have in my little way been working out my own 
theories respecting most of the religious bodies outside 
the Church, and I will tell you some of the conclusions 
that I have come to : ist. That in their origin, or as to 
the circumstances which called them into existence, 

* See Methodist Recorder, July 28tb, 1882. 
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some of them have had, if not justifiable grounds for 
separation from the Church, at any rate, a good deal to 
say for themselves. At least, I think, some of them 
have been founded upon the recognition and the 
bringing into prominence of some truths neglected by the 
Church, and have had special missions in connection 
with the exhibition and declaration of these truths. 
For instance, Quakerism, no doubt, had its origin in the 
recognition of the at one time too much unrecognized 
work of the Holy Spirit ; and Methodism had its origin 
in the recognition and carrying out by John Wesley 
of the neglected work of the Church as to the evangeliz- 
ing of the masses of the people. But I hold that in 
proportion as the Church gives prominence to past- 
neglected truth and faithfully does past-neglected work, 
the religious bodies which were called into existence 
by her past unfaithfulness will find their special 
mission, if not altogether at an end, at least greatly 
circumscribed. Now, I should say at the present 
moment that the Church gives as great prominence to 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and to the duty of evangeliz- 
ing the masses, as either the Wesleyans or the Quakers, 
and therefore there is not the same room, scope nor need 
for those religious bodies which there used to be ; and 
what I have said of these denominations will apply to the 
specific missions of other religious bodies,who are finding 
themselves rapidly being superseded by the daily in- 
creasing earnestness and work of the National Church. 

Vicar : Well, certainly that is a view of the subject 
which is suggestive of much thought, and is well worth 
considering ; but if it be well founded, I imagine you 
would be prepared to go further and to say that, in the 
presence of the great spiritual awakening in the 
National Church, and in the presence of many new 
evangelistic agencies without her communion,Wesleyan- 
ism, as well as other ** isms," have seen their best days 

Biversdale : That is my opinion ; but, of course, it is 
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only my opinion. I do not say that I am right, but I 
should like you to hear what the Editor of the Standard 
has to say on the subject, with whose views I venture 
to say I entirely agree : — 

The Editor of the Standard : "We may learn from 
the Wesleyans themselves that they have had grave 
misgivings * * * almost to the extent of doubting 
whether their days as a religious community were not 
numbered. Complaints have been frequent that the lay 
members of the connexion were growing negligent of 
their responsibilities, and were leaving all spiritual activity 
to the ministers alone. These, in turn, were said to have 
fallen into a kind of torpor, such as it is the fashion to 
impute to the Anglican clergy of a hundred years ago. 
The religious interests of the various ' circuits ' were 
no longer zealously promoted ; congregations were left 
without ministers ; and, sad to say, in many places they 
had returned to the bosom of the Church. In the 
large towns one of the most efficacious means of keep- 
ing alive the spirit of the connexion — namely, the mid- 
night prayer meetings — had been almost abandoned. 
Many sincere Wesleyans began to feel something like 
despair. But quite recently, we are told, a revival has 
commenced which promises to recover for Methodism 
much of the ground which it had lost. The younger 
members of the connexion are beginning to show a 
renewed interest in its work, and to devote themselves 
to what its founders intended to be the functions of the 
laity. Such are the assurances which have been forth- 
coming at the Leeds Conference ; and if they can be 
relied upon they are very suggestive and interesting. 
We should doubt, however, whether they mean a very 
great deal. With the progress of education on the one 
hand, and the improvement which has taken place in 
the Church of England on the other, it becomes daily 
more difficult for any man who believes what the 
Wesleyans believe to justify his own separation from 
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her. We may be certain of this, that had the 
Church of England been in Wesle/s time what she 
has become since, Wesley himself would not only 
have lived and died within her pale, but would have 
left no sect behind him to perpetuate his name. The 
younger and better educated members of the Wesleyan 
body cannot be blind to this truth ; nor can it fail to 
affect their enthusiasm in favour of their own com- 
munion. There are, moreover, social ambitions stirring 
among our Dissenting communities at the present day 
unknown to the more single-minded Nonconformists 
of an earlier date. These have been well described 
by Mrs. Oliphant in her ' Chronicles of Carlingford ; ' 
they inevitably tend to some extent to disgust Dissenters 
with Dissent, and most certainly undermine very largely 
that religious fanaticism which in one form or another 
is essential to the life of Nonconformity. If Wes- 
leyanism at the present day is really showing those 
signs of resuscitation on which the conference 
congratulates itself, we should question very much 
whether it is manifested among those members of the 
sect in whom the leaders of Methodism would naturally 
be most anxious to witness it. We cannot persuade 
ourselves that Protestant Dissent is really making way 
among the cultivated and educated classes. In the days 
of Wesley himself it undoubtedly did so for a time, yet 
even then it is doubtful if the popularity of men like 
Whitfield went at all deeper than the popularity of 
Edward Irving, whose chapel doors were blocked up 
by the carriages of the aristocracy. Now, however^ 
we should say that even the higher kinds of Dissent 
stand lower in the estimation of educated and thinking 
men than they did in the days of George the Second." * 
Vicar ; Then you really think, Riversdale, that 
Wesleyan Methodism, like all other Dissenting religious 

* See Standard^ July 27th, 1882. 
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bodies, is on the decline, and that it has seen its best 
days. 

Riversdale : I do really. You see Wesleyanism has 
not got the same opportunities in the present day 
which it had in the past. It has no longer a monopoly 
of zeal and earnestness and the evangelistic spirit. Not 
only is the Church of England more than successfully 
competing with it in the work of evangelization, but 
the work of the Salvation Army and such like religious 
movements are superseding it. Wesleyanism at the 
present time has grown out of sympathy very much 
with the lower classes, amongst whom at one time it 
was all powerful. Perhaps I ought not exactly to 
say that it is actually out of sympathy with them. What 
I rather mean is that it has grown too respectable, too 
learned, and too cultured for them. I may be wrong 
in my ideas concerning it, but it appears to me that it 
has very much forsaken its original historical evange- 
listic mission, and has to a great extent settled down 
contentedly by the green pastures and still waters 
of easy-going pastoral life and work : otherwise, 
how could there be an outcry heard in conference of 
about 80 ministers standing idle, while thousands and 
thousands of our countrymen in our over-grown large 
towns are living without a knowledge of the Gospel ? 
But let us hear the opinions of Mr. Berrie, Mr. John 
Smith, and the Editor of the Methodist Recorder on the 
subject. 

Mr. Berrie (of Manchester), at the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, said " his object was to endeavour to ascertain the 
causes of the enormous losses to which they were 
subjected as a church. If they were to endeavour to 
save souls they must also endeavour to keep them. He 
asked himself, how was it they lost so many members, 
and in their losing them nobody seemed concerned ? 
He was amazed to find it said that if they held their 
own they were content. He was glad to " hear those 
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noes, but how was it they lost so many of their mem- 
bers ? He thought that one of the reasons was that as 
leaders they failed in their duty. First of all they did 
not give due attention to render the class so interesting 
as to make the people glad to come to it. The leaders 
also, without permission and without the knowledge of the 
superintendent, dropped the names of members. That 
leaders had no business to do. He found also that 
ministers kept names on the class-book that ought not 
to be kept on. Their ministers did not tread in Mr. 
Wesley's steps. Those who had read his ' Journals ' 
knew how he cut off unsatisfactory members, and how 
often his doing so resulted in a great ingathering of 
new members. Mr. Berrie then quoted statistics show- 
ing the increase of members year by year for many 
years past, from which he said he was drawn to the 
conclusion that whenever they had excessive pressure 
on account of their funds they went down spiritually. 
And he could not wonder at it if ministers and people 
had their hands and heads filled with other matters. 
He would go back to the beginning of the century. In 
1800 they had 90,000 members; in 18 10 they had 
gained 42,000 more ; in 1820 they had gained 68,000 
more ; and in 1830 67,000 ; and in 1840 they had gained 
74,000 members. It would be in the memory of most 
of them that up to that time they had had no great 
demand for money except for the erection of the Dids- 
bury Institution. There was no great demand for 
money until the Centenary Fund. Since that time they 
were beginning to find that they were rich and able to 
raise great sums of money. Then it was that their 
great establishments began, fresh and increasing demands 
were made for money, and the result had been a great 
decrease in the number of members added to their Church 
up to the present timeP * 

* See Methodist Recorder, August 8th, 1882. 
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The Editor of the Methodist Recorder : " Much has 
been said, and fittingly said, of the alarming discrepancy 
which our rCcurns this year, and every year, present 
between the numbers which we report as on trial, and as 
having been fully received during the four quarters, and 
those which we give in March as constituting the actual 
total then on the roll of our church-books. There is a 
prodigious leakage somewhere.* We receive so many 
and retain so few. This seems to indicate a radical defect 
in the appliances and organization of our Church which 
it behoves us to ascertain and to remedy. We have 
apparently the power to get, but not to keep ; to gather, 
but not permanently to hold. We win multitudes, but 
they slip away from us, either drifting into the world or 
drawn aside to other communions. Methodism appears 
just now to be aggrandized and extended beyond the 
inherent vigour and energy of its real spiritual life. We 
annex realms and territories which we do not know 
how to absorb and appropriate, or which we fail to 
permeate and pervade with a true vitalizing and as- 
similating force. No church probably gains so many ; 
no church probably loses so many. We do an immense 
business ; we employ a vast capital ; and we show large 
returns ; but when we come to take stock and balance 
our accounts, we have amassed but little profit. We 
raise members, but we fail to retain them ; we grow 
workers — earnest, zealous workers ; but we do not suit- 
ably and adequately employ them, and they leave us to 
fill other pulpits and occupy other spheres and cultivate 
other fields. There is no church that gives so much to 

* During the past year 25,205 persons ceased to be members, that 
is to say 25,205 persons professing to be converted — being com- 
municants, and who deliberately made a profession of Methodist 
principles, have last year ceased to belong to the Wesleyan body. 
Why have they ceased to be members ? Is it because of back- 
sliding in religion ? Is it in consequence of their repudiation of 
Methodism, or have they yielded to the superior attractions 
of the Church ? — See Methodist Recorder, July i8th, 1882. 
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Other churches and gets back so little. In every de- 
partment of Christian activity and services, from the 
highest to the lowest, you may find hundreds, and even 
thousands, who were reared and trained in Methodism,, 
who are the fruit of Methodist teaching and influence, and 
who carry with them the warmth and fervour of Methodist 
zeal, but for whom Methodism, from some reason or 
other, has not found an abiding home or a sufficient 
sphere. We appeal to our City Missions and to the 
Salvation Army. This is a startling fact. How is it to 
be accounted for ? Where is the fault, where the failure ? 
Is it in the pulpit ? Is it in the class-room ? Is it in the 
home ? Is the teaching at fault, or is the mischief in the 
discipline, or in the want and neglect of discipline ? Or 
is there a decay in the inner life — a feeble, puny, languid 
circulation of the vital blood, a falling- off in the energies 
and resources of a living and heartfelt piety ? " * 

* See Methodist Recorder, Aug. 4, 1882. 



CHAPTER X. 

MINISTERIAL SENSITIVENESS TO SOCIAL POSITION. 

Vicar : Referring to another rather delicate subject, 
Riversdale, is it a fact, as I have sometimes heard 
alleged, that there is a growing feeling of dissatisfaction 
amongst the ministers of the *' free churches " as to 
certain supposed social disadvantages attaching to their 
self-imposed ecclesiastical position ? If it be so, I 
venture to think that it is a sensitiveness about vv^hich 
their predecessors knew but very little, and on which 
they certainly were not disposed morbidly to dwell. 
For myself, I can truly say that if I could so order it, I 
would have no man suffer socially or otherwise for his 
ecclesiastical or religious opinions. But then I don't see 
in what way things in this respect are to be remedied. If 
a man, for instance, from conviction, places himself in an 
ecclesiastical position, or accepts an ecclesiastical office 
which puts him in sharply- defined opposition to the 
majority of his fellow-men, and if his sense of duty to 
the ecclesiastical cause which he has espoused, and to 
that which he protests against, leads him habitually, and 
often with little charity and in no measured words, to 
eulogize the one and denounce the other, I can't very 
well see how you can compel those whose cause he 
denounces to accord to him the same am^ities and 
courtesies of life which they accord to those who in 
religious matters are as one with them and sympathize 
with them ; and I certainly don't think that certain 
ministers of the " free churches " are exhibiting the 
noblest attributes of their characters, when they, if they 
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do SO, manifest morbid sensitiveness as to any social 
disadvantages which are attendant on their assertion of 
their religious convictions. I should have thought that 
they would have been infinitely above that kind of thing, 
and would have borne with calm and becoming dignity 
any little social inconvenience or annoyance con- 
sequent upon their Nonconformist position, if such social 
inconvenience there really be. 

Riversdale : As for myself. Vicar, I never thought 
nor cared much about this subject. It is a matter on 
which I must confess I have never been sensitive, and 
it is an alleged grievance with which I have little 
sympathy. I don't particularly know why it has been 
so, but I have had no experience of the social disad- 
vantages of which some of my late brethren so bitterly 
complain. Perhaps I have less ambition in this matter 
than they have. But whether on the part of Churchmen 
or of Nonconformists, I have ever been treated with un- 
varying courtesy and kindness, and your manner and 
bearing towards me, Vicar, when I was minister of our 
village chapel, was no exception to what I foand to be 
the general rule. I do happen to know that some of 
the ministers of the " free churches" exhibit now and 
then a morbid feeling as to their social non-recognition, 
and are led to imagine that if the Church of England 
were disestablished and disendowed all this kind of 
thing would pass away ; but I have always looked upon 
these ideas as delusions, which have not found their 
fulfilment in non-established and disestablished churches. 
And certainly, we all know that you cannot compel men 
socially to recognize each other by Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Guinness Rogers seems to have a grievance on the 
subject, and Mr. Rogers has something to say about it. 
Let us hear him. 

Rev. J. Guinness Rogers (of Clapham, and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society) : " Looked at in a worldly point of view, the 
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position ofihe Nonconformist minister is not enticing. He 
must not only renounce all prospects of ease and wealth, 
but he is without some of those social compensations 
which the clergy of the Establishment enjoy. If he 
has a status it is what he makes for himself, not what is 
at once accorded to him, and the marvel is that he 
should have it at all. If he is a man of culture and 
scholarship it is with difficulty that he receives credit 
for what he has ; and if he does it is often accompanied 
with a slight upon his brethren which makes the praise 
of himself offensive to a loyal heart. The general 
assumption (and it is one which some even of our 
Liberal journals are continually parading before the 
world) is that the Dissenting minister is an uncultured 
and narrow-minded man, of a class into whose Philistine 
understanding few rays of light have penetrated, and 
in whose Philistine hearts few rills of sweetness are to 
be found. We, as ministers, need not fret ourselves 
about this ; but our churches should not forget it, and 
should feel that the only worldly compensation we can 
have for it is to be found in their true love, their 
generous confidence, their loyal support. It is their 
ministers rather than they who have to face the odium 
which still attaches to Nonconformity, for the clergy, 
and even bishops, who would freely snub a Dissenting 
minister, are singularly complaisant to the Dissenting 
layman. We have a right to ask from our churches 
that they strengthen our hands and uphold our position, 
and that not so much for our sake or on our account as 
for common interests dear to us all." * 

Rev. J. W. Roberts : " I know an accomplished and 
liberal-minded lady who has two friends, one a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, the other a Dissenting 
minister. They both know each other pretty well by 
report, and are neither, so far as I know, indisposed to 

• See " Congregational Year Book" for 1875, p. 87. 
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meet each other. But they have never been brought 
together by their common friend. And when once 
asked why this had never been done, she said frankly, 
* I consider the Dissenting minister the superior man of 
the two, as he is the senior also, and I could not give 
the clergyman any sort of precedence over him. But 
then the clergyman has a civil status, as a servant of 
the Crown, that would demand a sort of precedence. 
For instance, I ought to ask him on that ground to say 
grace at dinner, and yet I would not cast that slight on 
a man I count his superior, so I shall give up the 
attempt to bring them together.' Now, we know this 
sort of feeling pervades society. 1 am not sure indeed 
that some Dissenters do not fed a certain extra trace 
of awe in the presence of a minister, who is also a 
servant of the Crown. I think I have seen traces of 
this.'' * t 

• See " Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1882, pp. 361 —2. 

t No small part of Nonconformist hostility to the Church is 

rather social than theological If this sentiment 

can be overcome by courteous treatment from the official repre- 
sentative of the Church, there will be less acerbity in the mind of 
the pastor, ready to overflow into his sermons, so as to further 
prejudice his congregation. He and they will be far more likely 
to listen dispassionately to arguments on behalf of a system with 
which they have not a private and personal quarrel more em- 
bittered than the public and official one. — See Church Times 
Leading Article, August 25th, 1882. 



CHAPTER XL 

ILLIBERALITY OF CONGREGATIONS, UTTER INADE- 
QUACY OF MINISTERIAL STIPENDS, AND CON- 
SEQUENT PECUNIARY EMBARRASSMENT WITH 
ATTENDANT HARDSHIP AND PRIVATION. 

Vicar : Well, it is to be hoped, Riversdale, that those 
ministers of the " free churches " who feel themselves 
to be justly aggrieved and socially injured by disadvan- 
tages which they imagine are the result of their 
Nonconforming ecclesiastical position, find themselves 
fully compensated for these deprecated and mortifying 
drawbacks by the proportionately abundant confidence, 
love, and liberal monetary support of their generously 
appreciative congregations. These gifts to them are, 
at least, within the power of their congregations to 
bestow. 

Riversdale : I am afraid that is not the case. Vicar. 
Rather quite the contrary. Those who are suffering 
most from these alleged disadvantages have, I fear, to 
add to them, in the majority of cases, the illiberality of 
their congregations, which means small stipends. On 
this subject, let us hear the evidence of the Rev. G. 
Rogers, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, Mr. Samuel Morley, 
the Rev. Dr. Hannay, and Mr. Crippen. 

Vicar : You are certainly calling a sufficient number 
of witnesses of the highest reputation and authority in 
the " free churches." I shall be interested to hear their 
testimony. It will be valuable, because indisputable and 
conclusive. 

The Rev. Guinness Rogers: "To refer to minis- 
terial incomes * * * * lY^ay appear to some an 
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unworthy condescension to material considerations. 
But, unfortunately, ministers cannot, any more than 
other men, pretend to an absence of material wants, 
and cannot afford, therefore, to be unconcerned as to 
the way in which they are to be supplied. Very much 
more depends on the happy solution of the financial 
problems which they have continually to face than is 
evident on the surface, or than would be suspected by 
those who talk so jauntily about what presses so very 
lightly upon themselves. Nothing is cheaper than the 
suggestion that thoughts about the amount of their 
income are too mundane to have a place in the minds 
of those who are working to save souls ; but no work 
can be done unless the health and strength of the 
worker be maintained, and ministers have not yet found 
any means of doing this without money. Social position 
and comfort are among the least things involved in this 
question of income. Freedom from harassing and 
lowering care, deliverance from the incessant pests so 
destructive to all mental force which impecuniosity must 
entail, calm of spirit, and concentration of thought, more 
abundant opportunities for intellectual cultivation, and 
last, but not least, the joyous feeling which is produced 
by the assurance of a people's attachment as expressed 
in the loving ministry to their need, are benefits which 
our pastors may hope to enjoy from increased thought 
. and generosity in relation to these wretched material 
things on the part of their people. If the one think 
more, the other will be glad to think less. One thing 
is evident, at least, that if churches which are content to 
give their ministers incomes which a high-clcLss artizan 
would despise, yet expect them to be men of proved ability 
and experience J they have the unjust spirit of one who would 
reap where he had not sown^ and gather where he had not 
strawedr 

• See •* Congregational Year Book" for 1875, p. 88. 
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J. Carvell Williams, Esq. (Chairman of Parliamentary 
Committee of the Liberation Society) : " The finances 
of a church are commonly exclusively in the hands of 
deacons and treasurers, who are sometimes apt to 
regard the financial department as an arcanum into 
which non-official eyes must not look. A feeling of 
delicacy closes ministerial mouths, and when the minister 
is silent, lay modesty will often prevent their mouths 
being opened. And, of course, if churches know little 
of their own financial affairs, they are likely to know 
less of those of other churches ; for mutual reference is 
in this matter almost regarded as a virtue, and anything 
like a prying spirit would be resented as much as direct 
interference. It is surely time to abandon this reserve, 
and to place the topic in the category of practical 
questions which must be dealt with, if we are to make 
progress, or even to hold our ground as religious com- 
munities ; for it affects, not the comfort merely, but the 
efficiency, of both ministers and churches of ministers, 
not only because of their personal interest in the matter, 
but because, while they are supposed to be free from 
responsibility in regard to the management of church 
finances, they are sure to be sufferers in various ways 
from financial mismanagement. And though it is pos- 
sible to conceive of a church full of spiritual life and 
energy with a poorly-filled treasury, yet if the scantiness 
of the supply is the result, not of the poverty of the 
people, but of the bad system, or the no- system adopted 
for the raising of the required funds, it is almost inevi- 
table that there should be debt and difficulty, accom- 
panied sometimes by recrimination and discord. Do 
we not know some congregations which are reputed to 
be wealthy, and which on special occasions display a 
noble liberality, but yet find what are called their * inci- 
dental expenses ' a perpetual source of difficulty, while 
there are others which make it a matter of pride to 
collect largely for foreign missions, but inadequately 
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support the ministry at home, or fail to discharge other 
local obligations."* 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. : " I venture to say that few 
men have a larger correspondence with ministers than I 
have. I know very well the condition in which some 
of the very best men in the kingdom are living. Their 
circumstances, financially speaking, are but little credit- 
able to their churches ; but I hope that in the future we 
shall be able to press upon members of churches and 
their deacons the propriety of doing acts of justice to 
men who are devoting their lives to a service which is 
often ill-remunerated. ****** 
I know men who are oppressed with anxiety 
every Lx)rd's day as they go up to their pulpits 
to preach to their people, owing to the fact that 
they are living under conditions which are extremely 
depressing financially, and I therefore do respectfully 
and earnestly wish to protest against a system which 
cannot in the nature of things be successful." t 

Secretary of Congregational Home Missionary 
Society : " Almost every report this year makes this 
subject the burden of its mournful song. How inade- 
quate multitudes of these salaries are is well-known ; 
but the privations and anxiety occasioned thereby, few 
but those who experience them can well imagine. 
Urgent appeals to the several churches are made on 
behalf of suffering brethren, and the wish is ever and 
anon expressed that the long-talked of 'Ministerial 
Augmentation Fund' may be established." J 

Mr. Henry Lee : " The offerings now made, whether 
voluntary or by payment of a seat rent, are sometimes 
paltry, often capricious, dependent on mere humour, un- 
systematic, and therefore uncertain, and out of proportion 

* See ** Congregational Year Book " for 1873, pp. 124-125. 
t Nonconformist and Independent, May 12th, 1882. 
1 '* Congregational Year Book," 1873, p. 448. 
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to the means of the giver. In some churches the few 
rather than the many furnish the bulk of the contribu- 
tions, while in others the rich content themselves with the 
payment of a sum towards the support of the minister, 
so trifling as to display a most inadequate sense of both 
their privileges and responsibility. Want of considera- 
tion or meanness not unfrequently leads to the duty 
being wholy evaded when the opportunity of doing so 
presents itself." * 

Rev. T. G. Crippen : — " In the degradation of the* pas- 
torate, as the notion of the pastor yielded to that of the 
priest, so did the latter to that of the mere preacher ; 
jealousy of clericalism often reduces the legitimate 
authority of the pastor to a nullity, and his bounden 
duty, to reprove and rebuke as well as exhort, is barely 
tolerated ; and to inflict church censures on a factory 
magnate, or a village notable, would demand excep- 
tional moral heroism ; whilst, not seldom, it is to be 
feared, the minister has come to be looked on as a 
mere hired servant. In the commercializing of the 
voluntary principle, the idea of payment has largely 
displaced that of Christian giving, pulpit oratory is re- 
garded as a marketable commodity, pastoral oversight 
is undervalued, and while this spirit prevails no organi- 
zation can secure for the mere average preacher more 
than a bare subsistence."t 

Rev. Dr. Hannay (Secretary of the Congregational 
Union and Member of the Council of the Liberation 
Society) : " There are 1,527 Congregational ministers 
in actual charge of churches ; and of these there are 668, 
or rather more than 43 per cent., whose professional in- 
come is below ;£i5o.J * * * There are four associa- 

*•' Congregational Year Book," 1879, p. loi. 

t '• Nonconformist and Independent 1^ Mays, 1882. 

J See *• Congregational Year Book," 1882, pp. 45 — 47. 
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tions in which the average stipend o{ ordained pastors* 
ranges between ;£6o and ;£8o per annum ; eight in 
which the range is from ;£8o to ;£ioo ; twelve from 
;£ioo to ;£i2o ; two from ;£i2o to ;£i4o ; and four in 
which the average is more than ;£i4o.t The paucity 
of our resources for church aid through the con- 
federated county associations dooms the pastors of the 
greater number of our aided churches to poverty, with 
attendant humiliations and discouragement." 

* In each case stipend locally raised is supplemented with a 
grant from a central society in London. 

t See "Jubilee of the Congregational Union," p. 115. 



CHAPTER XI L 

FEW SONS OF WELL-TO-DO DISSENTERS ENTER 
THE DISSENTING MINISTRY: WHY DO THEY 
NOT ? — PROBABLY DETERRING CAUSES — A 
GENEROUS TESTIMONY TO THE CLERGY AND 
THEIR WORK. 

Vicar : If these things be so in the " free churches,'* 
why are they not, to a great extent, remedied by men 
of some social position and comparative independence 
of means entering their ministry. Men, I mean, who 
would not be altogether dependent upon their position 
as pastors for either their social recognition or 
pecuniary support. Surely, amongst the sons of the 
wealthy members of the *'free churches " such men are 
to be found. This is what is done to a great extent in 
the Church of England. In thousands of parishes it is 
well-known that what is called a living is a com- 
parative starvation, and in such cases it is absolutely 
not the church that supports the parsons, but it is the 
parsons who support the church. But then, you see, 
great numbers of the clergy have been so circum- 
stanced by the blessings of Providence, that being- 
minded to enter the ministry, and having a little 
independence of their own, they are comparatively free 
from monetary concerns, and feel unburdened in 
devoting themselves to the work of God. Now, I should 
have thought that as in all cases Nonconformity is 
supposed to be the result of a strong conviction leading 
to separation from the National Church, it would have 
been found so universally pervading Nonconformist 

o 
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families of all ranks, that numbers of the sons of those 
very numerous well socially placed and wealthy people 
would have come forward as candidates for the 
ministry of the " free churches." 

Riversdale : Yes, indeed, so one would very naturally 
have thought. But such is far from being the case. If 
Nonconformity amongst our wealthier families be the 
result of a conviction, it is an indisputable fact that that 
conviction does not lead to the ftirther conviction that it is 
the duty and privilege of their sons to take part in the 
Nonconformist ministry. At any rate we seldom hear of 
the sons of the well placed socially and wealthy families 
coming forward to take their positions in the Nonconform- 
ist pastorate. Rather, I should say from all I know, the 
sons of such affluent persons — even while their parents 
remain Nonconformists — when they feel themselves called 
to the ministry, seek ordination to the ministry of the 
Church of England. But Mr. Conderwill tell us some- 
thing on this subject : — 

The Rev. E. R. Conder (of Leeds): ''^ Among the 
Congregationalists of both sections^ and also among 
Methodists^ hut a very small proportion of the sons of our 
wealthy families or of our highly -educated youths — sons of 
ministers excepted — are found consecrating themselves 
to the ministry of the Gospel.* Some are drawn away 
from us altogether by the attractions — to me, I confess, 

* This statement of Mr. Conder's is of such a startlin gcharac- 
ter, and the fact which it alleges is at first sight, from a 
religious and Nonconformist point of view, so unbelievable, that 
we have taken the trouble to test its accuracy for ourselves, and 
we have done so in this way — we have noted down, as far as we 
have knowledge, the names of the leading and wealthy families 
•of the ** free churches," and we have added to the list the wealthy 
contributors to different objects, and then we have turned to the 
lists of the ministers as contained in the" Baptist Handbook," the 
" Congregational Year Book," and the " Minutes of Conference." 
Mr. Conder is right, their names are not represented there. Why 
is this ? 
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incomprehensible, but to them irresistible — of the State 
Church.'-'* 

Vicar : How can you account for this state of things ? 
Is it not somewhat of an anomaly ? But that it exists 
appears to be beyond question. I must say that I am 
perfectly astonished that such should be the fact. 

Riversdale : Certainly, looked at from some points of 
view, it may appear not easy to account for, but in other 
respects it seems to me a problem which is very easy of 
solution. I know it is hard to believe in the reality, 
prevalency, and power of Nonconformist principles, if 
they do not extend to and exercise an influence over all 
classes of families belonging to their communities. But 
that they do not exercise an influence over the wealthy 
families with respect to their sons entering the ministry 
of the " free churches " is certain. It is also difficult to 
believe in the real thoroughness of the principles of 
Nonconformity in parents who, while themselves con- 
tinuing Nonconformists, will not encourage their sons to 
enter the Nonconformist ministry, though they readily give 
their full sanction and support to their entering the 
ministry of the Church of England. I could now 
count upon my fingers a good many deacons of 
the "free churches" whose sons are in the ministry, 
but in the ministry of the National Church. On the 
other hand, I think it is easy to see how this 
state of things is brought about. Young men, you 
must understand, in the wealthy Nonconformist families 
grow up behind the scenes. They have had their eyes 
opened, and have had opportunities of estimating the 
position of a minister of the *' free churches" as few 
besides themselves have had opportunities of doing. 
They have seen his peculiarly dependent position — the 
uncertainty of his tenure of office — his liability to be 
interfered with and worried by the whims and caprices 
of those whom he is bound to please, and whose good 

* See *• Congregational Year Book " for 1876, pp. 132 — 133. 
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opinion he must retain if he would keep his ministerial 
position, because they are men of influence in the 
community over which he presides, and also are 
the chief contributors to his stipend. Still, even 
so great an authority on matters which concern 
the **free churches'* as is Mr. Dale is evidently much 
puzzled to know why the sons of wealthy Dissenters 
do not enter the Nonconformist ministry. Let us attend 
to Mr. Dale's evidence, and also to that of Mr. Stowell 
Brown, who evidently thinks that the " free churches'' 
in this matter bear a very unfavourable comparision 
with the Church of England. 

The Rev. B. W. Dale (of Birmingham) : " What 
reason can be alleged why Christian merchants, manu- 
facturers, professional men, and tradesmen are not more 
frequently called to the pastorate ? It cannot be fairly 
said that in all cases their business and professional 
engagements render it impossible for them to find time 
to discharge its duties. They are active members of 
Town Councils, they are mayors, they are guardians of 
the poor, they are justices of the peace, they go into 
Parliament. Are there none of them who, under the 
stress and strain of their secular duties, lead a devout 
and saintly life ? Are there none of them to whom 
wonderful visions come of the glories and terrors of the 
eternal and spiritual universe ? Are there none of 
them whose hearts are saddened and agitated by the 
destiny which impends over the impenitent? Are 
there none of them who, if their tongues were 
once unloosened, would speak with pathos and fervour 
to their Christian brethren, and give them wise counsel 
concerning the maintenance of unbroken communion 
with God, and the keeping of all God's Commandments ? 
When Christian men are without a pastor, and no man 
comes to them in whose words they can recognize the 
voice of God ; when they pray week after week, and 
month after month, that the vacant office may be 



^ 
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divinely filled, how is it that it never occurs to them 
that they might find, perhaps, among themselves v^hat 
they have vainly looked for among strangers — the 
sanctity, the wisdom, and the zeal, the faculty for teach- 
ing, and the faculty for exhortation, which are the great 
qualifications for the pastorate/' * 

The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown (of Liverpool) : 
"The Church of England sets us Nonconformists an 
example which we should do well to follow. The official 
stipends in multitude of parishes are totally unequal to the 
fair support of the ministry ; but in many, very many 
cases, gentlemen of learning and of property are content 
and glad, for the Church's sake, to live and labour in such 
places, and, as far as money is concerned, to do far more 
for their churches than their churches do for them. Why 
should there not be among us a considerable number of 
such men so employed ? The voluntaryism, in which the 
people give the minister according to their means and 
his need, is simply a matter of justice ; there is no more 
generosity in it than paying a tradesman's bill. There 
is something really noble in the voluntaryism of a minis- 
ter who devotes not only his services, but his private 
income. Rest assured, voluntar5nsm will have more and 
more to take this higher form. The Church needs, and 
will need, not only men like Peter, who had to say, * Silver 
and gold have I none,' but also men like Barnabas, of 
the country of Cyprus — and so Cyprus has been good 
for something — who, having sold his land, laid the money 

* See " Congregational Year Book" for 1870, p. 67. 

Certainly these earnest enquiries of Mr. Dale demand an 
answer. It would be discourteous and impertinent to name Non- 
conformist families, but, as already stated, scores of them, of 
the wealthiest, most influential, and liberal amongst them, are 
utterly unrepresented in the Nonconformist ministry. Why, we 
venture to repeat, is this so ? There must be a cause, and that 
cause is far from creditable to Nonconformity, or illustrative oi 
the attracting power of its ministry or the enthusiasm awakened 
hy it. 
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at the Apostle's feet. Do you wonder that they called him 
* a son of consolation ? ' Would that his example were 
largely followed — not literally in the sale of the land and 
the putting of the money, A\'ithout any check, at the 
disposal of the Church, to be perhaps muddled away no 
one knows how — but in making such a use of private 
property as, combined with the work of the ministry, 
would make the heart of many a poor church sing 
for joy/' * 

Vicar : Mr. Dale's testimony is a striking corroboration 
of the truth of what you have been saying, Riversdale — 
a testimony as sad as I have no doubt it is trustworthy, 
and Mr. Stowell Brown's evidence is a generous eulog}- of 
the disinterestedness of many of the clergy of the Church 
of England ; but if the ecclesiastical status, social position,, 
insecurity of tenure of office, and general liability to 
interference, worry, and annoyance on all hands,, 
arising often from the most trivial and insignificant 
causes, be, as has been represented, the lot of the 
ministers of the " free churches," I really don't wonder 
at young men of education and culture, who feel them- 
selves called to the ministry, wholly abandoning 
Congregational ecclesiastical principles as a failure, 
which in the vast majority of cases are productive of 
such results, and seeking some more congenial eccle- 
siastical atmosphere, where such hindrances, embarrass- 
ments, and pernicious evils, so wearing, harassing, and 
so absolutely counteract ant to all earnest efforts, ^^'ill 
not be so numerous nor of such stifling, luxuriant 
growth. 

Riversdale : I can assure you, Vicar, it is quite 
impossible to give you an adequate idea of the 
numerous sources from which the troubles of ministers 
of the " free churches" come, or exhaustively to specify 
the kind of annoyances to which they are subject, all 

* See " Baptist Handbook," 1879, p. 6g. 
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of which must, to those who know them best, have a 
discouraging and positively a deterring effect upon the 
sons of educated and wealthy Nonconformists, who 
otherwise might feel disposed to enter the ministry 
of the "free churches." I know very well that the 
vicar and curate of a parish have their troubles 
and worries of their peculiar kind, and they expect 
them; but they are totally different from those 
to which the ministers of the " free churches '* 
are subject ; and then, you see, they do not invite 
criticism in this respect, by holding up their church 
system as almost perfect, and as the panacea for all 
ecclesiastical imperfections, as do the leaders of the 
'* free churches." The Rev. Robert Ann will tell us 
somewhat of the annoyances in the ** free churches,"' 
of which I have told you a little, and Mr. Brown will 
further tell us what he thinks of the clergy and their 
work. 

Rev. Robert Ann : " Another cause of unsettlement 
is the opposition of a small number of persons who 
have gained influence in the church, either by their 
money or by their ambition, or by both. Perhaps the 
pastor has incurred the displeasure of one or two such 
men by his faithfulness in rebuking sin, or by refusing 
to allow himself and the church to be in subjection to 
the dictation of one or two men who have never 
manifested the spiritual qualifications to be ruling eldtrs. 
Whereupon there are whispering suggestions, hypo- 
critical lamentations, suggestive shakings of the head, 
and shrugging of the shoulders, and that most 
contemptible of all wicked processes for the unsettling 
of ministers, the withholding of money. Soon the pastor 
discovers that there is a conspiracy against him, and that 
his people are talking against him by the walls and in the 
doors, and, of course, as they retire from the worship of 
Godr* 

• See ** Congregational Year Book" for 1879, p. 112. 
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The Eev. Bugh Stowell Brown : " To a large extent 
the clergy of the Church of England are not men of 
independent means, but men who, for their incomes, do 
not depend upon the will of their congregations. 
Indolence on the part of most of the clergy of the 
Established Church would not diminish their incomes ; 
diligence on their part would not increase them. If 
they spend their lives in utter idleness, they do not get 
a penny the less ; if they work like slaves, they do not 
get a penny the more. Well, then, with this plentiful 
scope for idleness, and in the absence of all pecuniary 
inducement to diligence, how stands the case ? From 
what I see, from what I hear, from what in various 
ways I learn, I cannot but think that the clergy of the 
Church of England are, as a rule, inferior to no other 
ministry in the matter of diligence ; many of the most 
independent among them work quite as hard as any of 
the most dependent among us. And, indeed, the work 
that a minister may do, just because need drives him to 
it, is not likely to be of a very high order."* 

* See ** Baptist Handbook," 1879, p. 67. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

DEGRADING EXPEDIENTS RESORTED TO BY CANDI- 
DATES FOR PASTORATES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
OTHER KINDS OF SIMONY THAN THAT OF 
WHICH A MONEY PAYMENT IS THE MEDIUM. 

Vicar : I should consider such a state of things as 
Mr. Ann describes as sinjply intolerable, and I really 
wonder how any minister of the " free churches" can 
possibly give himself to earnest work under such 
circumstances. I imagine where such things prevail, 
the effect must be very deteriorating to the character, 
and paralyzing to the energies of the ministers 
concerned — so much fret and worry must surely be 
consumptive of a vast amount of strength and energy, 
which assuredly might be better spent. Don't you 
think so, Riversdale ? And, by the way, may I ask, are 
they not dangerously near what is simoniacal, for 
what, after all, is simony, but the use of unlawful means — 
money or otherwise — to obtain a position in the 
ministry ? 

Riversdale: No doubt, ministers themselves are 
not altogether free from blame in this matter, for 
instead of unitedly and firmly protesting against such 
a state of things, and boldly standing out against 
it, it is to be feared that they are far too pliable 
and subservient to those who exhibit such eccle- 
siastical defects and evils, and themselves yield to 
the demoralizing influences which they ought to with- 
stand, by using undignified and derogatory means 
in seeking the pastorate, such as really would be 
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thought unworthy agencies to employ in an eflfort to 
obtain a secular or civil appointment. Why, my dear 
Vicar, believe me, some of the very men who rightly 
in indignant terms condemn the simony of money in the 
purchcises of benefices in the Church of England are — 
if the Rev. Robert Ann speaks accurately — guilty of 
another kind of simony, which a French writer calls 
" the simony of the tongue ^^ a simony which consists — with 
a view of getting a given pastorate — in commending one- 
self in various ways to those who have the appointment^, 
and in laying oneself out to be complacent and agreeable to 
those whose vote or voice will have influence in the matter. 
But hear Mr. Ann on this subject. 

The Eev. Robert Ann: "When a church becomes 
vacant, an opportunity occurs for the manifestation of 
passion, weakness, and inexperience which otherwise 
would have been unrevealed. The officers of the 
church are brought into a position of which they have 
probably had no previous experience. Men, who 
before had been almost unknown, now come to the 
front and make themselves heard and felt. Passions 
which were held in check under pastoral influence now 
assert themselves. The deacons are favoured with 
introductions and offers to supply, direct and indirect, 
of the most varied and interesting character, fre- 
quently, of course, without any reference to settlement- 
One brother thinks his photograph will be effective 
because his personal appearance is everything that 
could be desired. Another has a well-trained voice 
and a musical family. Another has no family, but 
happily has a small private income. Another has 
friends in the locality, and must needs go and visit 
them, and will be glad to spend a Sabbath with the 
vacant church. Another thinks that his own health, or 
the health of his wife, would be greatly improved by a 
change to the locality in which the vacant church exists^ 
Another excellent brother wishes an old college chum 
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to visit him, and will be glad if the vacant church will . 
receive him cis a supply, simply, of course, that the fee 
may cover the cost of travelling. I do not here refer to 
any of these pleas for introduction in order to condemn 
them, but to illustrate the unpleasant straits to which move- 
able ministers are driven, and the extreme perplexity in 
which church officials are placed — a state of perplexity 
which has to be shared by ministers whose long resi- 
dence and influence have secured for them a name in 
the county in which the vacancy occurs. It is a matter 
for thankfulness if church officials do not come to think 
more highly of themselves and their churches than they 
ought to think, and if ministers are not sometimes 
elated at the discovery that they are regarded almost as^ 
patrons of vacant livings."* 

* See " Congregational Year Book " for 1879, ppi 112- 113. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"THE SPIRIT OF SEPARATION, NATURAL TO AND 
INHERENT IN DISSENT, PRODUCTIVE OF SELF- 
WILLED AND INSIGNIFICANT LITTLE CONGRE- 
GATIONS, WHO CALL MINISTERS TO BE THEIR 
PASTORS, BUT CANNOT OR DO NOT PAY 
THEM THEIR STIPENDS. 

Vicar : I tell you what, Riversdale, in connection with 
the religious body you have lately left, what often puz- 
zled me, and which I am now far from really under- 
standing, and that is the right which any two or three 
discontented people claim — and I believe not unfre- 
quently exercise, to separate themselves from the com- 
munity of which they have been members, enter into 
fellowship with each other, designate themselves a 
church, call a minister, ordain him to be their pastor, and 
when they have done all this on their own account, 
claim to be recognized by those communities, whose 
counsel they have never sought, but refused and despised 
in the matter, as one of the independent or "free 
churches." 

Biversdale : All that you have described frequently 
takes place, and is the prolific source of weakness, 
embarrassment, and annoyance to the leading men 
amongst some of the " free churches." Of this asser- 
tion of religious liberty run to licence they bitterly 
complain. But what can they do to remedy that which 
they so much deprecate ? They can do nothing what- 
ever. You see they have to look the fact in the face 
that all this is a part of the freedom of the "free 
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^deed, it is the very essence of that free- 

hey boast. To deny it to those who 

•* it because some may think that 

: . be for Nonconformists to stultify 

V the very alleged right and 
their religious communities 
■.\ parated from the Church 

' ^^.. -*fc .o which they owe their very 

'•"^ .; ^ d. a somewhat singular thing that 

■->> 'S 't only a virtue but a religious duty to 

* jives from the communion of the 

. ch, and who would characterize in strong 
I censure those who would blame them for 
', do not hesitate in their turn, in unsparing 
ige, to designate as sinful schism the act of others 
separating from the fellowships of their little 
»eligious republics. Let us call as witnesses on this 
subject Mr. G. Rogers, Dr. Allon, and Dr. Stoughton. 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers : " One of our greatest weak- 
nesses is the Dissenting superstition that any little com- 
pany of people may call themselves a church." * 

Rev. Dr. Allen (of Islington) : " Why should we fret 
ourselves because we have no ecclesiastical provision 
for preventing any little knot of men who may so choose 
from forming themselves into a Congregational church 
and appointing any ignoramus, or fool, or knave 
even, as their minister ? Who may forbid them ? " t 

Rev. Dr. Stonghton : " Whatever right small bodies of 
men may claim to invest themselves with an ecclesias- 
tical character, they can have no claim to demand 
recognition, sympathy, and assistance, in a corpor- 
ate capacity, from neighbouring churches, without 
giving reasons for their spiritual incorporation. J 

* See " Jubilee of Congregational Union Addresses." 
t See Inaugural Address, " Congregational Year Book," 1882, 
p. 6g. 
X What reasons can Nonconformists assign for separating from 
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-THE SPIRIT OF SEPARATION, NATURAL TO AND 
INHERENT IN DISSENT, PRODUCTIVE OF SELF- 
WILLED AND INSIGNIFICANT LITTLE CONGRE- 
GATIONS, WHO CALL MINISTERS TO BE THEIR 
PASTORS, BUT CANNOT OR DO NOT PAY 
THEM THEIR STIPENDS. 

Vicar : I tell you what, Riversdale, in connection with 
the religious body you have lately left, what often puz- 
zled me, and which I am now far from really under- 
standing, and that is the right which any two or three 
discontented people claim — and I believe not unfre- 
quently exercise, to separate themselves from the com- 
munity of which they have been members, enter into 
fellowship with each other, designate themselves a 
church, call a minister, ordain him to be their pastor, and 
when they have done all this on their own account, 
claim to be recognized by those communities, whose 
counsel they have never sought, but reftised and despised 
in the matter, as one of the independent or "free 
churches." 

Riversdale : All that you have described frequently 
takes place, and is the prolific source of weakness, 
embarrassment, and annoyance to the leading men 
amongst some of the " free churches." Of this asser- 
tion of religious liberty run to licence they bitterly 
complain. But what can they do to remedy that which 
they so much deprecate ? They can do nothing what- 
ever. You see they have to look the fact in the face 
that all this is a part of the freedom of the "free 
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churches." Indeed, it is the very essence of that free- 
dom of which they boast. To deny it to those who 
choose to exercise it because some may think that 
they abuse it would be for Nonconformists to stultify 
themselves and to deny the very alleged right and 
freedom on which all their religious communities 
are founded as bodies separated from the Church 
of England, a freedom to which they owe their very 
existence. It is, indeed, a somewhat singular thing that 
they who think it not only a virtue but a religious duty to 
separate themselves from the communion of the 
National Church, and who would characterize in strong 
language of censure those who would blame them for 
doing so, do not hesitate in their turn, in unsparing 
language, to designate as sinful schism the act of others 
in separating from the fellowships of their little 
religious republics. Let us call as witnesses on this 
subject Mr. G. Rogers, Dr. Allon, and Dr. Stoughton. 

Rev. J. Guiimess Rogers : " One of our greatest weak- 
nesses is the Dissenting superstition that any little com- 
pany of people may call themselves a church." * 

Rev. Dr. Allon (of Islington) : " Why should we fret 
ourselves because we have no ecclesiastical provision 
for preventing any little knot of men who may so choose 
from forming themselves into a Congregational church 
and appointing any ignoramus, or fool, or knave 
even, as their minister ? Who may forbid them ? " t 

Rev. Dr. Stonghton : " Whatever right small bodies of 
men may claim to invest themselves with an ecclesias- 
tical character, they can have no claim to demand 
recognition, sympathy, and assistance, in a corpor- 
ate capacity, from neighbouring churches, without 
giving reasons for their spiritual incorporation. J 

* See ** Jubilee of Congregational Union Addresses." 
t See Inaugural Address, " Congregational Year Book/' 1882, 
p. 69. 
I What reasons can Nonconformists assign for separating from 
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Our churches must be looked at in connection with 
our pastors. Feeble churches are prolific causes of 
feeble ministers. Irregularities in the formation of 
churches lead to irregularities* in the ordination of 
ministers. A watchful oversight is required in both 
respects ; and I do not see how the recognition of 
churches can be regulated except through the medium 
of our county cissociations, the importance of which 
grows, in my estimation, every day, the more I con- 
sider the perils which encompass modern Congrega- 
tionalism. It is plausibly insisted upon by some that 
churches, as well as individuals, have the right of inde- 
pendent action, and ought not to be controlled and 
dictated to by others. Be it so ; and the theory may 
be practically carried out where a church has power 
and disposition to stand by itself; but the case is very 
different where churches wish to be recognized, and 
especially where they have no sufficient resources of 
their own, and are compelled by circumstances to seek 
help from others, and where continued existence 
depends upon recognition, sympathy, and aid.t 

Vicar : But how do these small communities find 
stipends for their pastors, for as a rule I should imagine 
that the majority of their members are not themselves 
in the most affluent circumstances ? I should think their 
stipends must be small and their payments to the pas- 
tors anything but regular. 

Riversdale : Indeed, Vicar, you are not far off the 
truth there. It is a positive cruelty exercised by some — 
I may truthfully say many — of these so called " free 
churches," to invite pastors to preside over them with 

the Church of England which members of their own bodies can- 
not assign for further separating from them when they wish so 
to do? 

* What would Dr. Stoughton regard or define as these ecclesi- 
astical irregularities ? 

t See *• Congregational Year Book'' for 1871, p. 130. 
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nothing before them but the prospect of positive 
semi -starvation. Poor as the stipend is, it would be 
something^ if its payment could be relied on, but as to 
irregularity of payment hear Dr. Aveling. 

The Rev. Thomas Aveling, D.D. (of Kingsland, 
Chairman of the Congregational Union) : ** I very 
earnestly lift up my voice on behalf of those of my 
brethren — and wish I could believe their number is few 
— ^who are not unfrequently made to feel the privations 
of a small salary more keenly because it is not paid 
when it is needed and when it is due. This must be 
the fault of the people, not of the deacons ; for I can- 
not for a moment conceive that any church officer with 
funds in his possession would forget or delay to hand 
them over to the rightful owner. *I am persuaded 
better things of you, my brethren,' the representatives 
and officers of the churches, and ' things that accom* 
pany salvation, though I thus speak ; but I will not be 
negligent to put you always in remembrance of these 
things, though ye know them.' I speak with the greatest 
freedom on this point, because, for a period of now 
nearly forty years in the ministry, the payment of my 
stipend has never been deferred twenty-four hours, so 
that I make not these remarks under a smarting sense 
of personal wrong. I speak for others, who might 
hesitate to make any complaint themselves, however 
well grounded, who are silently suffering in conse- 
quence. For a minister to maintain his position, 
intellectually and socially, cis one who is, or ought to 
be, a gentleman in himself and his surroundings — and 
for whom I claim that in money matters he be treated 
as courteously and thoughtfully that he shall not be in 
danger of losing self-respect — for him to act as a parent 
of a family which he has to support and educate ; and 
as one who has not only to allure to brighter worlds 
and lead the way, but set an example in promoting 
religious and philanthropical objects — he must be 
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liberally dealt with by his people. No church has a^ 
right to try the hazardous experiment as to how little 
a minister can live on without getting into debt, but see 
how large a salary it is in its power to raise ; that there 
may be no strength in any temptation presented to him. 
to leave his flock on the score of insufficient support." * 

* See ''Congregational Year Book'* for 1877, pp. 73 — 74. 




CHAPTER XV. 

DECLINE OF SPIRITUALITY AND INCREASE OF 
THE SPIRIT OF WORLDLINESS— EMINENT AND 
SUPERIOR SPIRITUALITY THE ONLY JUSTIFI- 
ABLE PLEA FOR THE EXISTENCE OF DISSENT- 
MEN OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE STAND 
ALOOF FROM THE INNER LIFE OF THE " FREE 
CHURCHES." 

Vicar : What do you think, Riversdale, as to the- 
state of religious and social life amongst Nonconfor- 
mists compared with what it was, say, even a quarter 
of a century ago? In your opinion, of late years, has 
Nonconformity grown in spirituality, unworldliness, in 
scripturalness of faith, and in purity of communion ? 
Will it, do you think, in these respects, favourably bear 
comparison with the Nonconformity of past years ? 

Riversdale : I really feel the greatest reluctance in 
stating my opinion on this point. I have, of course, my 
owa ideas on the subject, but were I to express them 
I should do so with regret, as they would undoubtedly 
be in favour of the spirituality of the Nonconformity of 
the past as against that of the present ; but let us 
appeal to one who evidently has observed and thought 
much on the matter, and who states his opinions on the: 
point in no hesitating tone or doubtful language. I 
mean the Rev. J. Hutcheson. 

Rev. J. Hutcheson (of Ashton-under-Lyne) : ** CXir 
religious life has its social and moral manifestations, and 
in these it has been greatly modified within the expe- 
rience of many now living. Our fathers, as we have 

p 
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hinted, fastened, both in thought and belief, more 
resolutely upon what we might call the darker side of 
religion, its awfulness and mystery, its splendours and 
terrors. The holy and righteous, the eternal and 
omnipotent character of God was ever before their 
mind. We find, therefore, in their own character a 
deep reverence, a trembling awe, a severe and stem 
righteousness. They were more separate from the 
world than we are. They had no time for its amuse- 
ments, they cared nothing for its pleasures, they scorned 
its indulgences, they gave to acts^of devotion, and to the 
study of Scripture, much of the time that we give to 
evening entertainments, to pleasure excursions, to penny 
readings, to ubiquitous and incessant tea meetings, and 
in some cases to the dance and the theatre. Formerly, 
these things were regarded as full of peril to the 
spiritual life. They weakened faith, they chilled the spirit 
of prayer, they tended to shut out the spiritual world, 
and bring men under the power of earthly things. But 
we have come round to the opposite pole. When one 
looks at the extravagant living, the sumptuous equipages, 
the costly amusements of many high professors, he 
wonders where are to be found the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world that have been renounced. We 
have learned to take all these things as a matter of 
course. In our eyes they are fraught w4th little or no 
danger to the religious life." * 

Vicar : But to my mind, and as I have in past years 
heard some of our devout ministers say, the only reason 
for the existence of Nonconformity, and the only 
apology which could be presented for its separation 
from the Church, has always appeared to be its real 
possession of those attributes which it has assumed to 
be its distinguishing features, namely, purity of faith, a 
high tone of spiritual life, extraordinary self-denial, 

• See " Congregational Year Book" for 1871, pp. go-91. 
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xinexampled separation from the world, and an eclectic 
fellowship of religious people free from the imperfec- 
tions which it has always alleged are essentially 
characteristic of the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land as the National Church. 

Riversdale : You are quite right, Vicar. The strength 
of Nonconformity in the pcist which contributed so 
much to its success and which almost excused its 
errors, was its superior spirituality — without superior 
spirituality in its individual adherents and in the purity 
of its communion. Nonconformity is less than nothing, 
and can assign no reasonable plea for its existence ; 
and in this opinion I am borne out by the testimony 
of one of its foremost men : indeed, I ought to 
say one of its most eminent leaders, the Rev. Joshua 
Harrison ; but I am afraid I must say as one who 
has had an opportunity of forming a judgment 
on these points, that the days of its claims to 
spiritual superiority over the Church, either in the lives of 
its individual members or in their religious fellowship, 
are gone. Indeed, I have no hesitation in affirming that 
the tables are now so completely turned, that in 
all these respects, taking an estimate of its com- 
munities, to say the least. Nonconformity can claim no 
superiority to the Church ; and I think I should speak 
within the bounds of accuracy if I said that, in the judg- 
ment of many pious and thoughtful men, the Church is 
becoming more and more deeply religious and spiritual, 
while Nonconformity is becoming more and more merely 
moralistic and political, while in matters of faith and 
sound doctrine, according to some of its most faithful 
adherents, I am afraid that it has become rather 
speculative and sceptical. 

Rev. J. C. Harrison (of Camden Town) : *' We are sure 
of this, that if our churches cease to witness for spiritual 
life as the basis of fellowship, for separation between 
the church and the world, and for purity of communion. 
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there is no reason why, as distinct communities, they 
should continue to exist at all. We, therefore, hold 
with all our hearts to the fundamental peculiarity of 
our churches, and we are persuaded that herein 'we- 
have the mind of Christ.' " * 

Vicar: What is your opinion, Riversdale, as to the 
readiness of the educated and influential members of 
the " free churches " to take part in religious work ? I 
ask you, because some views that I have lately heard- 
expressed on the subject have been very diverse, and 
I know that you have had experience in the matter, and 
that one ounce of experience is at any time worth a pound* 
of theory. Of course, I have known it as a proverb in 
the past, that individual interest and effort on behalf of 
all that concerned religious work, and the cause with 
which a man found himself identified, were the distin- 
guishing features of Nonconformity. But how is it now ?^ 

Riversdale : In the " free churches " things are not 
what they once were. Almost everything has greatly- 
changed during the last few years. Some people may 
think for the better, but I think that a greater number 
of persons will consider that it is decidedly for the 
worse. I confess that I belong to the latter class. 
Anyhow, the present state of things is most unsatis- 
factory, and is the cause of much anxiety, sorrow, 
bitterness of spirit, and despondency to ministers wha 
have to deal with it. The Rev. John Bartlett is 
an important witness, and has some serious words to 
say on this matter. Let us hear him : — 

The Rev. John Bartlett (of Nottingham, and mem- 
ber of the Council of the Liberation Society) : " If 
we look around upon our churches, I think we shall 
find that, as far as practical sympathy or actual work is 
concerned, it is not the young of whom we have to 
complain so much as the men of riper age, not the- 

* See ** Congregational Year Book *' for 1871, p. 61. 
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Inexperienced so much as the men of mature judgment, 
not those who must work if they would eat so much as 
the well-to-do in the world, not those whose early 
advantages were few so much as the better educated. 
In other words, the power lying dormant is that which 
is, socially and intellectually, and ought to be morally, 
the highest. Now, it is all very well to say that educa- 
tion, social position, experience, 6fc., are as nothing 
compared with the possession of real spiritual life. 
The question is not between spiritual life and education, 
6f c, but between spiritual life with all these advantages 
as instruments for its wofk and spiritual life limited, 
enfeebled, and harassed by the lack of these things. 
Analyze our list of workers, our Sunday school teachers, 
are they not for the most part the young? Our village 
preachers, tract distributors, and sick visitors, are they 
not chiefly men and women who know the full 
meaning of the law, ' Six days shalt thou work ?' We 
complain of our week-night services, but they are 
chiefly sustained by those who spend the day 
working with their hands. We mourn over poorly- 
attended and uninteresting prayer-meetings ; is it 
not largely the fault of the men whose non-attendance 
is sure to affect others as an example, and who 
could, if they would, lead the devotions of the church 
with a propriety and variety that would be both 
attractive and profitable? Oh, yes! I know there 
are exceptions. But they are exceptions, and that 
which is the exception ought in this case to be the 
rule. Now, what is the explanation of the inactivity 
and practical indifference of the class to which I have 
referred — professional men, merchants, manufacturers, 
and well-to-do tradesmen ? How is it that so few such 
are found serving Christ in the church ? Have they 
no ability? Some of them so plead — men who can 
stand before large assemblies, speak (and speak well) 
•upon political and social questions, or as the advocates 
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of benevolent objects. Have they no time ? So some 
of them say. Yet they can find time to be town coun- 
cillors, mayors, guardians of the poor, chairmen and 
managers of public institutions. How true it is in 
reference to spiritual work, that men * begin to make 
excuse ! ' There is a worse phase still. Some of these 
men have risen in the world, and in their earlier and 
less prosperous days were actually engaged in Christian 
work. Nay, more : the very habit of attention and 
facility of thought and speech, by which they are now 
so helped in their worldly position, were acquired in the 
service of the Gospel. But as they prospered, so they 
spread out in other directions, and withdrew from the 
service of the Lord who prospered them. They have 
become public men, and have no time for work distinc-^ 
tively Christian."* 

* See '* Congregational Year Book " for 1871, pp^ 44 — 45. 




CHAPTER XV I. 

EXTRAVAGANCES OF PUBLIC EXTEMPORE PRAYER- 
PREFERENCES AND LONGINGS FOR A LITURGY, 
GRADUAL APPROXIMATION TO THE SERVICES 
OF THE CHURCH, AND GROWING ADMIRATION 
OF THEM ON THE PART OF MINISTERS AND 
CONGREGATIONS. 

Vicar : By the way, Riversdale, referring to another 
subject, I wonder how you look back on your expe- 
riences cis a leader of your people's devotions in their 
worship during your public ministrations — I mean as 
to your extempore prayers. Such public representative 
spiritual exercises must, I can imagine, be very difficult, 
and I should think not always productive of the most 
agreeable and edifying experiences to him who con- 
ducts them. You see one's physical, mental, and 
spiritual moods vary, so that I should imagine those who 
have to perform the task of offering extempore 
prayer are not always up to the mark. Then it appears 
to me that there is constant temptation to address 
one's prayers to the ears of the congregation as much as 
to Almighty God, and to think of the prayer as a mere 
mental exercise and specimen of literary composition, 
which must be subject to the criticism of querulous and 
captious members of the congregation, and so leading 
one to be more concerned about the selection of fine 
words and phrases, cast into rounded and flowing periods^ 
than about the prayer itself presented to God being the 
real and simple expression of the actually-felt wants 
of the soul. Then, even if these things were 
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not SO, to me it has always appeared to be a 
very serious drawback to public extempore prayers 
on the part of the minister, that the people do not know 
what are the petitions to be expressed, and so cannot 
join in them, the result being simply that the minister 
attempts to oflfer prayer, and the people sit in silence 
as listeners, instead of taking part in and making 
their voices heard in that part of public worship. 

Riversdale : You are right in much, if not all, that you 
have said. Vicar. My experience of leading the devo- 
tions of the people by the offering of extempore prayer 
was indeed sometimes a very delightful, and I trust edi- 
fying, exercise both to myself and others, but this, I 
must confess, was the exception to the general rule. 
Amidst circumstances of perhaps bodily and mental 
indisposition, care, worry and distraction, to have to 
offer extempore prayer is an exercise which is often 
mentally painful, especially when one is weighed down 
with the feeling of one's utter inability under such cir- 
cumstances really to represent the wants of the people 
and to be concerned only as to one's prayer being 
acceptable to God without thinking of the opinion of 
the congregation. I am of opinion that many of the 
most eminent of Nonconformist ministers are awaking up 
to a sense of the defects of their system of worship in 
this respect, and are beginning to long for a better state 
of things. Hear, for instance, what " A Silent Mem- 
ber," writing in the Christian World, and "Layman," writ- 
ing in the Nonconformist^ think on this subject. 

A " Silent Member" in the Christian World: " I have 
heard prayers which are really partizan speeches of the 
most pronounced political colouring. On the other hand, I 
have heard prayers in which the speakers have been 
so hampered by the dread of anything like direct 
expression, and so wedded to conventional formularies 
and p)eriphrcises, that the listening congregations have 
wondered whatever they were 'driving at.' On 
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-Sunday week, not having then heard of the assassina- 
tions in Phcenix Park, I attended service at a chapel, 
w^here the minister made a long and jumbling reference 
to some * awful circumstances in which some parts of 
the empire were placed,' which completely mystified 
myself and my companions. It was suggested by one 
of the party that probably the minister was a Conser- 
vative, and was referring to the release of the Irish 
suspects ; another suggested that the Queen had 
been again shot at ; a third thought that there had 
been another mutinous outbreak in India ; and a 
fourth rather irreverently, remarked, * We//, the Lord 
no doubt understood what he meant, but I am sure I 
d'dr^tJ This kind of obscure, oblique, and circumlo- 
cutory reference to things, places, and persons is one 
of the stumbling-blocks of many who take the lead in 
public devotions. An infelicity of phrase, too, is often 
caused in such cases by want of a little thoughtful 
premeditation. I remember an instance, probably of 
this sort, a few years ago, when news had been received 
of the attempt to shoot Prince Alfred during his visit to 
Australia. A * promising' young minister, officiating 
on the following Sunday morning in a chapel in a 
country town, electrified a considerable number of his 
congregation by stumbling into the thanksgiving, * O 
Lord, we thank Thee that the would-be fatal bullet was 
not a fatal bullet T This is a kind of thing to be 
avoided. However, I must not * enlarge.' " * 

" Layman": ** Instead of long prayers we should have 
a good many short ones. And instead of being dependent 
on the * frame of mind ' (whatever that may mean) that 
the minister is in, a large portion of the prayers should be 
printed, with responses for the congregation to repeat 
at very short intervals. If it be objected that that 
ivould be a liturgy, I, of course, at once reply — * Yes, I 

* See Christian World, May i8th, 1881. 
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am in favour of liturgical help in our worship, not hy 
any means to the entire exclusion of extempore prayer, 
but for the expression of all common v^ants, confessions, 
thanksgivings and petitions. I would go even farther 
— most of our religious countrymen love the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, and I would use that."* 

Vicar : Then you really think, Riversdale, in accord- 
ance with the valuable testimony of the important and 
competent witnesses whom we have heard, that there 
is an increasing general weariness of the extempore 
prayers offered by the ministers of the " free churches " 
in public worship, and that there is a growing disposition 
in favour of the use of forms of prayer in the shape of 
a liturgy ? 

Biversdale : I not only think, but am sure, that in this 
respect Nonconformity is rapidly outgrowing its past 
self, so that the very thing in the Church of England 
which Nonconformist ministers have railed against in 
the past is growingly felt to be a future necessity. We 
shall again avail ourselves of Mr. Rogers' very 
interesting evidence. 

Rev. J. Guinness Rogers : " The growing liberality of 
the times disposes many to seek for a removal of the differ- 
ences by which Christians have been separated, and to 
desire a greater catholicity in our modes of worship. 
There was a time when it Wcis taken for granted that 
worship by a liturgy necessarily meant formalism ; but 
this quiet assumption of spiritual superiority on the part 
of those who restrict themselves to the use of free 
prayer is, it is to be hoped, a thing of the past. But 
from the recognition that a real and devout spiritual life 
may be, and constantly is, nurtured by the liturgy, 
many have passed on to inquire why Congregational- 
ists should not seek for themselves the advantages which 
it appears to secure for others — why, at all events an 



* See Nonconformist and Independent y April 6, 1882. 
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attempt should not be made to combine the benefits of 
both systems, in the hope that the results might be the 
development of a more perfect type of character ? To 
the same result the growth of an aesthetic spirit of the 
times, which has had a material influence on the idesis 
of public worship, has contributed. The craving for mere 
beauty has its weak and perilous side ; but it is impossible 
to dispute its force, or feel that it ought to be wholly 
ignored in our public religious services. It has been 
carried to too great an extreme ; but the plea for the 
disuse of what is good in itself that is grounded on the 
fact of its abuse is not only essentially weak, but is sure to 
provoke reaction. It has done so in the present instance 
— the wisdom of our fathers is on the opposite side. In 
the conferences between the contending divines which 
preceded the Act of Uniformity, there were endless dif- 
ferences to the language of the formularies, but there was 
general agreement that such formularies there should be, Na 
doubt, among the Independents, there was a still more 
decided antagonism than this ; but the leading Presby- 
terians, who formed a most influential section of the 
Nonconformists, did not hesitate to give in their 
adhesion to the principle of the liturgy. In the first 
remonstrance addressed to the King, we find their min- 
isters^ with Reynolds and Calamy at their head, saying : 
' We are satisfied in our judgments concerning the lawful- 
ness of a liturgy or form of worship, provided it he for 
matter agreeable to the Word of God and suited to the 
nature of the several ordinances and necessities of the 
Church; neither too tedious, nor composed of too short 
prayers or responsal, nor dissonant from the liturgies of 
other reformed churches ; nor too rigorously imposed,, 
nor the minister confined thereunto, but that he may 
also make use of his gifts of prayer and exhortation.'"* 
Vicar : I cannot well see how public worship can. 

* See " Congregational Year Book" for 1871, p. no. 
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possibly be conducted with order and reverence, and 
also to the edification of the congregation, without 
some form of prayer which the worshippers have a 
knowledge of beforehand, and in which they can easily 
join. 

Riversdale : No words could be more expressive of 
this defect in Nonconformist worship than those used 
by Mr. Rogers, who is generally very outspoken in his 
opinions, and whether right or wrong, goes straight to the 
point, generally hitting the nail on the head. The whole 
mode of conducting Nonconformist services, and the 
usages and customs observed, are really almost as 
stereotyped as if they were part of the Act of Unifor- 
mity. Let us hear the following witnesses : — 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers: "We have, we are 
told, no common prayer. The minister offers certain 
supplications ; but as the people know nothing of them 
until they come from his lips, they cannot join in or 
follow them, and consequently their share in the most 
important part of public service is reduced to a silent 
acquiescence, if indeed it do not pass into an intel- 
lectual criticism of the way in which this duty is dis- 
charged. Altogether, it is maintained, the tendency is 
to take the spiritual and devotional element out of 
prayer, to make it an intellectual exercise on the part 
of the minister, and to lead the people to listen in the 
same spirit as they listen to a sermon, without realizing 
the fact that they are sharers in the worship, and that 
-a minister is nothing more than a leader and guide to 
their devotions." * 

** Layman": ** The underlying theory of our churches 
is that all Christian persons are priests ; all capable of 
holding direct communion with God ; all standing on a 
level of equality as brethren, and with no spiritual 
superior save the High Priest, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

* See '* Congregational Year Book** for 1871, p. ii3« 
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The facts, however, so far from embodying this theory,, 
seem far short of it. In most of our services one of 
these Christian priests monopolizes the entire time of 
the service, morning and evening, and probably for not 
less than forty to forty-five Sundays out of the fifty-two 
in each year. He gives out the hymns and tunes, 
reads the Scriptures, offers all the prayers, communi- 
cates all the teaching, announces all the notices of 
week services, teachers' meetings, committee meet- 
ings of all sorts, and pleads for the societies on whose 
behalf collections are occasionally made. Except in 
singing no other voice is heard. Whether the people 
approve or disapprove, whether they approve much or 
little, whether they are interested or not, whether they 
are attending or not, scarcely appears. They have no 
responses to make, no part of the reading in which 
they can follow, and except in song, are all perfectly 
silent while the one voice alone is heard."* 

Vicar ; Well, it is something even to know as a fact 
that leading Nonconformist ministers are beginning to 
recognize tJie great advantages of a liturgy, advantages 
which they so much depreciated in days past, and 
indeed, on account of which many have confessedly 
separated from the Church. So far, then, there is a 
change of opinion and feeling in favour of assimilation 
to the beauty, order, dignity and reverence which 
characterize the Liturgy of their Mother Church. And 
if Noncontormists have so changed their views and 
feelings with respect to the use of a liturgy, who knows 
what further changes they may make in the direction 
of and in the way of conformity to the Church of their 
forefathers. 

Riversdale : That there is such a change passing over 
the minds of many of the most eminent Nonconformist 
ministers with respect to several things, which show a. 

* See Nonconformist and Independent, April 6, 1882. 
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better appreciation of and a greater assimilation to the 
Church of England and her incomparable Liturgy no 
one can doubt. In fact, the Church of England is a 
living power amongst them and over them, and is the 
unfailing source of a constant influence exercised upon 
them, which they cannot resist. Witness their growth 
in her direction in many important points. They affect 
her in the architectural character of their buildings and 
their liturgical arrangements — no longer by them 
called " meeting houses "or " chapels," but "churches" — 
their choirs and organs, their beautiful music and 
" services of song." 

The Editor of the Christian World:— ''The great 
wave of Catholic sentiment which has been sweep- 
ing over the Established Church during the last 
fifty years has sensibly cast its spray upon the 
Nonconformist bodies of the country. Not only in more 
stately structures for public worship, and in more ornate 
services, can we recognize the influence of the Oxford 
movement among the ' free churches,' but even the 
doctrinal position of the latter has been in some respects 
moved nearer to that of the High Church party."* 

Riversdale : These imitations of the Church of 
England are the expressions of the highest compliment 
they can pay to her, and that is imitations of realities, 
which they can never find perfectly developed outside 
her fold. And, strange to say, all these things are 
appreciated and adopted by those who still feel it to be 
a part of their mission to speak against her, and from 
a want of a fuller knowledge of her spirit and genius, to 
misrepresent her to the people to whom they minister. 
Nor is this altogether to be wondered at, for bear in 
mind that there are men occupying the foreposts of 
the Nonconformist bodies who, as to education, intel- 
lectual power and culture, as well as deep reverential 

* Christian World, August 3rd, 1882. 
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piety, would do honour to the ranks of the ministry of 
any church, but who are still in bondage to the 
traditions and prejudices of the Nonconformist past, 
and are enslaved in the caucus chains of the political 
present ; and still further, in judging of their attitude 
towards the Church of England, the fact must be taken 
into account that, unless they are able to hold an effective 
brief to her prejudice, and make out to their congre- 
gations a case against her on some important points, 
how can they, with such manifest appreciation of so 
much that is good in her, justify to their people their 
own separation from her ? For instance, where 
could we find a more magnanimous testimony to the 
devotion and reverence which characterize the 
services of the Church of England, as compared with 
those of the ** free churches," than that volunteered by 
the late Rev. John Curwen ; and where could we find 
a more noble testimony to the service of psalmody than 
that to be found in the words of the Rev. Dr. Aveling ? 
Let us hear them both. 

The late Rev. John Curwen (of Plaistow) : " I lately 
visited a church in which there was more of awe, more 
of submission in humiliation than I have ever seen in 
any Independent, Baptist, or Methodist congregation. 
There was kneeling in the aisle before the altar, there 
Wcis covering of the face and eyes, there was silence, 
save for the solemn tolling of the bell, while the ' host ' 
was elevated. There wsls every outward sign of 
earnest, prayerful feeling. Coming home I asked 
myself, * Does this, or do^s it not, put us to shame ?' 
I felt that in some respects, it does. It would be well 
if some congregations had more of that * decency and 
order ' which we all wish to cultivate." * 

Rev. Dr. Aveling : ** If it be said that we must have 
something better to offer than good singing, which is 

* See '* Congregational Year Book" for 1871, p. 102. 
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mainly to please, and that it is far more important to* 
have good preaching to convince and save, I respond 
with a hearty *Amen.' Yet I would add, * This 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done.' If I am told God does not draw or save men 
by exquisite singing, I would venture to ask, with 
due humility, * How do you know this f If you reply, * It 
is by the foolishness of preaching He saves them that 
believe,' I answer, there may be a powerful sermon 
in a common psalm — that ' a song may catch him 
who a sermon flies' — that as the lilies of the field in 
their beauty may be made instrumental in illustrating 
a great truth, so the melody of sweet sounds may be 
the vehicle in which some glorious gospel doctrine 
may be carried to a thoughtless heart. On the waves of 
song the soul may be borne on towards the margin of 
the land afar off, where it shall, * see the King in His 
beauty.' Certainly, no one will venture to assert that 
God wants us to drive people away by execrable 
singing ; and if that be allowed my point is gained. 
If you, with a kind of Parthian arrow for your last 
word, cry, * What is wanted is good, hearty singing, 
not artistic/ I answer with Paul, * I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.' 
How is it, then, brethren ? When ye come together, 
everyone of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a 
tongue, hath a revelation, and all this may be in the 
psalmody, * Let all things be done unto edifying.' " * 

• See *\ Congregational Year Book '* for 1877, p. 60. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

DISSENTERS PREFER BEING MARRIED IN CHURCH r 
ANNOYANCES OF MINISTERS THEREAT- 
FRUITLESS RESUWTS OF A REPRESENTATIVE 
MEETING CONVENED TO DEAL WITH THE 
QUESTION. 

Vicar : Referring to the attrax^tions which the National 
Church seems to possess to the minds of some of the 
most educated and cultured of Nonconformist ministers,, 
tell me, don't you think that she presents, in her ser- 
vices and offices, equal attractions to vast numbers of 
the members of Nonconformist communities who attend 
" chapel" merely because they have been brought up to 
it, or it may be from conscientious objections to the 
Churchof England in some minor points, but still have 
a kind of irrepressible yearning after her services, and 
in certain emergencies of their life betake themselves 
to her sanctuaries as if nothing could satisfy their devout 
cravings but the comforting and edifying religious 
privileges which her public services supply. 

Riversdale : My experience in this respect quite 
corroborates the truth of what you say. Vicar. Do 
you know that, as a Nonconformist minister, I was often 
quite puzzled to find out how it came to pass that even 
the most devout and zealous of Nonconformist families,, 
whose loyalty to Dissent could not be questioned 
or even suspected, still had their children married 
in church, and when it came to death their dead were 
committed to the grave, not by the pastor who had 
ministered to them during life, but by the parochial 

Q 
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clergyman, whose ministrations they had rarely if ever 
attended. This state of things I know has been a 
matter of grave concern and anxiety to not a few Non- 
conformist ministers, who have felt it to be a personal 
grievance, and indeed an affront to themselves, leading 
them to speak with some bitterness on the subject. But 
then it shows how love for the old Church and preference 
for her ways come back to men, even in the hey-day 
of their Nonconformity. Hear, for instance, what the 
Rev. Dr. Aveling says, for though he speaks with great 
mortification of feeling, he undoubtedly describes what 
is amongst Dissenters regarded as a much-deplored 
existing state of things ; and let us also attend to the 
testimonies of Mr. Shepheard and Mr. Blake. 

Rev. Dr. Aveling : " It is not unnatural to expect that 
our hearers will, on these occasions, avail themselves of 
the opportunity of receiving a nuptial blessing from the 
lips of their own pastor. Who so likely as he to be inte- 
rested in them ? No mere stranger could look on them 
with that affection and sympathy which he feels for them 
from frequent intercourse. So that I confess, when I hear 
of our members leaving their 6wn sanctuary, where they 
have worshipped from childhood, and which has been to 
them at times * the gate of heaven,' to go to a church 
of another communion (it is always the Episcopalian 
that exercises its fascination over them), many of whose 
members and most of whose teachers repudiate our 
ministry, I hardly know which feeling predominates — 
regret at the inconsistency of our people, or indignation 
at the implied, though perhaps unintended, insult to 
their own minister. As those who act thus cannot be 
so ignorant as to suppose that the marriage would be 
more legal in the church they select, we are obliged to 
infer that they cannot resist the social pressure that is 
brought to bear upon them by members of the dominant 
sect, who look upon Nonconformists as occupying a lower 
social position. Are they not encouraged to do so by 
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these acts of conformity to fashion on the part of our 
people? Are not clergymen abetted in their arro» 
gant assumptions by Dissenters going to them to be 
married, and led to think our people have some 
misgivings as to the capacity or efficiency of their own 
ministers ? Though why it should exist in connection 
with the marriage rite any more than with the preaching 
of the gospel, I know not." * 

Mr. Alfred J. Shepheard: **I am sorry to say there 
is a sentiment abroad even still amongst the Noncon- 
formists, that it is better to be married in church than 
in chapel.'' t 

Rev. W. A. Blake (of Stockport, Cheshire) : ** Rightly 
or wrongly, there is throughout the country, and espe- 
cially in rural districts, a popular prejudice against 
getting married in Dissenting chapels." t 

Vicar: Do not the ** free churches" complain of 
certain civil grievances, which they allege that they are 
suffering from in the matter of the solemnization of 
marriages in their chapels ; and are not some steps 
being taken to remedy them ? 

Riversdale : My dear Vicar, so long as some of the 
" free churches " and their ministers are not in every 
respect possessed of the same civil and ecclesiastical 
privileges a^ the Church of England and her ministers, 
so long, you maybe sure, certain persons of the " free 
churches " will consider that they have a grievance ; 
but that all the " free churches " do not consider that in 
this matter they have a grievance, and that others feel 
no inclination to take any action in trying to change 
matters as they are, is proved by Mr. Shepheard, 
whose evidence we shall hear. 

Mr. Alfred J. Shepheard : " A committee was formed 

* See " Congregational Year Book " for 1877, p. 112 
t "Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1882, p. 161. 
I " Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1882, p. i63. 
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for the purpose of corresponding vnth the representatives, 
of other denominations and with the committees of the 
Liberation Society and the Dissenting deputies, with a 
view to a conference on the question whether agree- 
ment could be reached in regard to desirable 
amendments in the marriage laws. As a result, that 
committee, after communicating with various bodies, 
sununoned a conference, which was held in the month 
of June last. Our honoured friend Mr. Richard was 
the chairman of that conference, and there were 
present, in addition to delegates from the Liberation 
Society's full committee and its Manchester branch, 
and from the Dissenting deputies and ministers of 
the three denominations, representatives from the 
Congregational Union, the Methodist New Connexion, 
the United Methodist Free Church, and the Unitarian 
Association. Two papers were read at that con- 
ference, one setting out the state of the present law, 
and the objections which had been made to it, and 
another by Mr. Carvell Williams, containing proposals 
for an alteration of the law based on the assumption 
that the conference were of opinion that an alteration 
was desirable. A full discussion followed, and a very 
considerable difference of opinion was e\nnced. Some 
of our friends were of opinion that immediate alter- 
ations were imperative; others thought that no 
alterations at all were wanted, or only minor ones, 
and perhaps more in the working machinery than in the 
law itself; others considered that, although changes 
might be desirable, they would rather wait until we 
could base the changes upon the radical view, that all 
marriages should be considered as pivil contracts, the 
religious ceremony being added -at the option of the 
parties ; and others took the view that a sufficient case 
had not been made out. The consequence was that, 
on the \yhole, it was thought desirable that no resolution 
should be passed at that conference, but that it should 
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l3e adjourned until opinions had ripened, or other 
opinions had been gathered from variousjj parts of the 
country." * 

* Congregational Union Meetings. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

NONCONFORMITY PAST AND PRESENT. 

Vicar : Do you consider that the spiritual tone and 
religious habits of Nonconformists are what you re- 
member them to have been when you were a youth, or 
have you observed, as I have heard alleged there is, 
a great change in them, not in the direction of improve- 
ment, but of painful demoralization, with regard to 
spiritual concerns ? 

Riversdale: The change which has passed over 
Nonconformity within my own memory is very great 
indeed. In feet, its original characteristics, which made 
it in days past such a religiously aggressive power 
amongst the masses of the population of this country, 
have now almost ceased to exist. At least Noncon- 
formity and spirituality and unworldliness are no longer 
regarded, as they were once commonly looked upon, as 
interchangeable terms, nor, indeed, in any way identical. 
As for the fashionable worldly spirit, why you will find 
it as rampant in certain sections of the " free churches" 
as amongst any other bodies of people, ecclesiastical or 
secular, and I daresay the great increase and distribu- 
tion of wealth in later years has had something to do 
with this startling and almost unbelievable change. Mr. 
Wardlaw Thompson and Mr. Bryan Dale will describe 
to us the existing state of things. 

The Bev. B. Wardlaw Thompson (of the London 
Missionary Society) : ** Hitherto the rich have been 
a comparatively small and distinct class, and fashionable 
society has not been much known at Congregational 
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churches. Now, however, there are large numbers of 
our people who have become sharers, in a greater or 
less degree, in the national wealth, and who have thereby- 
been brought into contact with a mode of life with which 
men in their station would have been strangers in the 
past. They have in their new social condition come 
within the circle of that mysterious, undefined, but 
powerful organization known as * society,' and jare 
expected to conform to its law, commonly called ' fashion.' 
Society approves of pleasure, encourages expense,, 
develops a sensitiveness to public opinion in matters of 
dress, of furniture, of food, of entertainments, and has 
a wondrous power of exacting obedience to its claims, 
and as there are in this new age many almost indefinite 
gradations from wealth to poverty, this mighty social 
influence is felt over a very wide circle, each grade feeling 
the influence of that above it, and striving to imitate it 
in all things as closely as circumstances will permit."* 

Rev. Bryan Dale (of Halifax, and member of the 
Council of the Liberation Society) : ** I think that 
those who have a practical knowledge of the condi- 
tion of a large number of the members of our churches 
must be compelled to confess that they need to be con- 
verted again, that they have no living sense of the 
responsibility to which I have referred ; and until that 
be produced, however eloquent and devoted ministers 
may be, this country will never be converted ta 
Christ.'' t 

* See '* Congregational Year Book" for 1877, p. 154. 
t See Nonconformist and Independent, May 18, 1882. 
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THE OUTER AND INNER COURTS OF THE " FREE 
CHURCHES," OR MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 
OF THEM. 

Vicar : If I am rightly informed, the congregations of 
Nonconformity are divided, or are, at least, divisible 
into two classes — those who are the communicants or 
the enrolled members of the " church " and those who 
are really members of the congregation who do not share 
in the spiritual status and elective and governmental 
franchises, which belong exclusively to "members* 
of the church," but live their religious life, if such 
they possess, in a kind of outer court of the 
Gentiles. Now, is it a fact which I have of late heard 
frequently stated, that the numbers on the rolls of 
church members are steadily decreasing, and that 
there is a growing and persistent indisposition on the 
part of the vast majority of people who attend Non- 
conformist congregations to ally themselves to or to 
have, in fact, anything to do with the inner spiritual 
life of these communities ; that is to say, they refuse to 
become " members ; " they will not join the churchy but 
positively and persistently decline to avail themselves of 

* Such as electing and dismissing the pastor, voting on the ques- 
tions of the admission, censure, suspension, or expulsion of their 
fellow-members, &c. 
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the spiritual and ecclesiastical privileges and responsi- 
bilities which becoming a member involves.* 

Riversdale: That, undoubtedly, to a great, grow- 
ing, and I may say alarming, extent is so. I 
alwajrs found it to be the case in my own experience, 
but hear the testimonies of the Rev. R. Conder and the 
Rev. R. Craig. 

The Rev. E. R. Conder, M.A. : " Just as around walled 
cities, especially in time of peace, there grow up on all 
sides suburbs, hiding the walls from view, and melting 
imperceptibly into the open country, so around Christian 
churches which endeavour to maintain life and purity of 
fellowship there naturally gathers a body of persons, 
some so closely attached that no one can tell — not even 
themselves — why they are' not in the church ; others 
so loosely that neither they nor anyone else dreams of 
their entering it. It is these suburban Christians whom 
we are accustomed to designate * the congregation,' 
as distinguished from *the church/ The mutual 
relations subsisting, or which ought to subsist, between 
the two — the church and its attached congregation — 
constitute the practical problem with which we are con- 
cerned. The problem is no new one arising in modem 
times. Such a body could not fail presently to collect 
around most, if not all, the primitive churches, especially 
in Gentile cities. It would be composed of two, perhaps 
of three classes. The Christian assemblies, like the 
Jewish synagogues, were open to the public. This is 
implied in St. James's sarcastic picture of the fashion- 
able stranger, conspicuous by his splendid dress and 
jewelled fingers, entering the Christian synagogue, and 
eagerly welcomed by the elders, who usher him forth- 

♦Accordingto the Rev. Mr. Maclaren,the President of the Baptist 

Union, 1875, in nine counties in England three-fifths of the 

Baptist chapels or congregations have only on an average about 

27 members or communicants each. — See National Church, 

-November, 1875, p. 266, 
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with into a ' good place ; ' while * the poor man in vile 
raiment ' — some broken-hearted wanderer, possibly the 
victim of his own folly and vice, who has timidly strayed 
in to see whether it be true that these Christians have 
a gospel for the poor, and a heart of love for the wicked 
and miserable — is left shivering by the door, and pointed 
to a vacant spot on the floor. St Paul recognizes the 
same important feature of those primitive Christian 
assemblies, (i Cor. xiv. 23-25.) Some of these chance 
visitors would come once or twice, and no more. 
Others, attracted, and perhaps powerfully moved and 
convinced by what they heard, would become habitual 
attendants, perhaps wholly giving up their heathen 
creed, worship, and vices, but continuing for months (or 
it might be years) in this transition stage before they 
found courage to apply for baptism, and were recognized 
as members of the church. I don't suppose that in the 
church at Ant ioch, or even at Laodicea, anyone had 
ever heard of pew-rents ; or that the elders at Ephesus, 
or the bishops and deacons at Philippi ever announced 
that attendance would be given to receive the quarterly 
subscriptions ; nevertheless, when these * proselytes 
of the gates,' as a Jew would have called them — these 
dwellers in the suburbs of the Christian polity — found 
that the custom of the church required each man to lay 
by him in store on the first day of the week as the Lord 
had prospered him for the general church treasury, it 
is likely they would ask to be permitted to contribute 
their offerings likewise, and not likely they would be 
refused. And if, as convenience and courtesy should 
dictate — though the church was open to all — each 
accustomed worshipper had his accustomed seat, these 
persons would occupy exactly the position of those 
known amongst us as seatholders or subscribers^ 

members of the congregation, but not of the church. 

* * * # # 

" Members of the congregation, therefore, closely 
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though they are associated with the church, can become 
members of the fellowship only, like other persons, by 
personal application and by an act of admission by the 
church, based expressly on their recognized spiritual 
Christian character — receiving them, as Christ has 
already received them, to the glory of God. The mode 
of admission, the methods taken for ascertaining the 
fitness of the applicant for fellowship, are matters of 
detail. One mode may be best, or several equally good, 
or equally bad. But the principle is vital, for this 
reason, that if you set it aside, you change the essential 
character of the society. To our Congregational 
churches the principle is one by which they must stand 
or fall. 

" At the same time, it is of the first importance that we 
do nothing needlessly to widen the separation between 
the church and the congregation ; and neglect nothing 
whereby we might lead the godly members of the 
congregation to feel that their position is temporary and 
anomalous, nowise to be acquiesced in as permanent ; 
and that their proper place and home are in the church. 
What we want is not to make church membership 
contemptible and worthless by the destruction of those 
distinctions and safeguards which alone can conserve 
its dignity and usefulness; but to make it attractive, 
impressive, a manifest privilege, a confessed obligation. 
Let us have no lions in the way before the gate — even 
chained ones : no, not stuffed ones ; no threatening 
portcullis over the gateway, no grim sentry or stiff" 
pompous police officer to demand the watchword and 
scrutinize the passport. But neither let us make 
breaches in the walls, or let down from windows on the 
wall softly-cushioned baskets, for those who are too 
proud, too timorous, or too lazy to enter in, as an honest, 
law-abiding citizen should do, through the gate into the 
city. In vain do you perplex yourselves how to make 
admission easy, if there be nothing worth having when 
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you are in. Make the church attractive, with the 
double attractiveness of loveliness and holiness, the 
beauty and purity of spiritual life, and it will draw. As 
in the old time, the Lord will add daily to the church 
such as are saved. 000000 

" I am deeply persuaded that to merge the church in 
the congregation, whether by blending seatholders with 
-church members in what should be church action ; by 
standing committees of seatholders such as I believe 
were common in the dead and barren times of the last 
century ; by making the church meetings public meetings 
instead oi family meetings of the church ; by throwing 
open the Lord's table to all comers, forgetting that just 
because it is His table, not ours, we have no more right 
to invite those whom He has not invited, than to repel 
those whom He has received ; or by reducing the ad- 
mission to the church to a mere form, accorded as 
matter of course to anyone who applies, is a policy 
alike suicidal and unscriptural, hurtful to the congrega- 
tion and fatal to the church." 

Rev. R. Craig (of Richmond, Manchester) : " I feel 
that many a minister has been wounded in spirit and 
grieved with the best kind of grief— that for the Master — 
that our Lord should be misrepresented by seeing many 
of those who are influential members of the congre- 
gation refusing to come to the Lord's Supper. In 
districts of the country there appears to be a great 
difference of opinion upon this matter. Those who are 
living, so far as I can judge, a Christian life, who can 
compare at least with those who are in full membership, 
even from scrupulous convictions of duty, are kept away 
from observing the Lord's Supper. They invest it with 
some superstitious importance which it is difficult for 
me at times to understand. Now, I should be the last 
man to urge anyone to come to the Lord's Supper 

* See *' Congregational Year Book" for 1870, p. 113, and 14, 
.^6, 18. 
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unless he was a true believer in Jesus Christ, but let us- 
not suppose that those who observe the Lord's Supper 
profess to be perfect. We ought all to endeavour to be 
perfect, but each must acknowledge some inconsistency, 
and should endeavour, when we see it clearly, to put it 
a^ide. It would be a matter of great moment if 
members of the churches would help the ministers to 
bring this duty before those who are regular members- 
of the congregation. / dare say in some churches you will 
know people who have been members of the congregation^ 
respected and influential members^ fifteen or twenty years^. 
but who have never yet seen it to be their duty to join the 
church in the Communion serviced' * 

* See Nonconformist and Independent, May 18, 1882. 




CHAPTER XX. 

FREE COMMUNION— BREAKING DOWN OF THE 
FENCES AND BARRIERS WHICH ONCE 

SURROUNDED AND "GUARDED THE TABLE" 
IN THE ** FREE CHURCHES." 

Vicar : Is it a fact, Riversdale, that the difficulty of 
inducing members of the congregation to become 
communicants heis led the " free churches '' in many 
cases to abandon altogether the requirements from candi- 
date communicants, which in the past were regarded as 
the essential safeguards for orthodoxy of faith, consistency 
of Christian character, and purity of communion and 
fellowship,* and that in fact the Holy Communion is in 
many cases administered to all comers without any 
enforced requirement whatsoever ? 

Riversdale : That is so. The old Puritanical land- 
marks in the church life of the Nonconformity of the 
past are rapidly disappearing. The scrutiny into 
personal religious character, the enforcement of the 
strictest and most rigid terms of fellowship which it once 
regarded as its glory, and conformity to which was 
at one time an absolute condition of membership in its 

* In the past,when a person expressed a wish to join a Baptist 
or Independent '* church," he or she was visited spiritually and 
ecclesiastically by two deacons or members, who enquired into 
the spiritual 1 experiences of the candidate and reported thereon 
to a meeting of the church members. On such report being 
favourable, the candidate was visited by the pastor, and on his 
report, if approved by the "church," amidst confessedly embarrass- 
ing formalities, the admission of the candidate was discussed and 
put to the vote. 
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communions, are now not only openly disregarded, but 
deliberately repudiated. Hear for instance the testi- 
mony of Mr. G. N. Goodchild. 

Mr. G. N. Goodchild : ** For forty years I have been a 
member of a Congregational church, and now I find 
creeping into it a sentimental view, called by the name 
of Universal Brotherhood, or by others Universal 
Christianity, the object of which is to admit into our 
church fellowship those who profess no Christianity, and 
^hose only recommendation is their attendance at a 
place of worship. / am connected with a Congregational 
church which passed^ at its last church meetings a resolu- 
tion admitting all comers to the Ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper, without any restriction whatever, members or 
not of any community. Applying the invitation 'who- 
soever will let him come,' our church meetings — having 
previously been thrown open to all — were literally 
without fellowship, and members can only meet as a 
speciality.'' * 

The Rev. G. S. Barrett: "I suppose that no one 
will deny that up to within very recent tinies the 
tradition of our Congregational churches has been 
unanimously in favour of certain well-defined tests of 
fitness for communion, nor will it be denied that in the 
vast majority of our churches that tradition is still 
faithfully adhered to. The method of applying those 
tests may have become les\ formal and rigid in recent 
years than it was in the earlier history of Congre- 
gationalism, but they have, nevertheless, been applied, 
and there are few of our churches where some 
conditions of fellowship are not still insisted upon. 
It is these conditions, so far as they affect the action 
and responsibility of the church, that it is sought to 
relax. We are told that the very names, the * Lord's 
Table,' the ' Lord's Supper,' indicate that it is His 

* See Nonconformist and Independent f March 30, 1882. 
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table and His feast, and not die churdf s^ and that as. 
such the church has no right to forbid any who may 
desire to come and partake of the bread and the wine 
' in remembrance of Him*' The responsibility is cast on 
tile communicant and not on the ciiurch. If any eateth 
and drink^ii unworthily he ' eateth and drinfceth 
judgment to himself^' not to the church, for pernritting^ 
him to be there. It is his matter^ not the church's^ 
Further^ we are told that die very attempt to dis- 
criminate betwetai the fitness and unfitness of anyone 
desiring the communion of our LorcFs Supptar savours 
of presumption, because the discrimination is in itself 
practically impossible, ami that without inMIibility no- 
man and no church can distinguish spiritual life from 
its countaieits. ♦♦*«♦♦ « 
What are we to make of the church's powt^ of excom- 
munication on this theory of open communion? That 
power is a responsibility just because it is a power ; 
but I confess I am at a loss to understand how a 
church that has no right to impuose terms of fellowship 
with it has die right in any case to proceed to expulsion 
from it. The one involves the other. Excommunica- 
tion and admission are correlative terms, and if the 
one be real the other must be also. The door shuts oa 
the same hinges that it opens — nay, the same act that, 
shuts in must shut out." * 

* See " Congregatioiial Year Book*' for 1875, pp. 115 — rig 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

IRREVERENCE IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THK 
HOLY COMMUNION AND LONGINGS FOR A 
BETTER STATE OF THINGS. 

Vicar : Then don't you think, Riversdale, that even* 
when things are at the best in the " free churches " there 
is still a sad lack of reverence and becoming solemnity 
in dealing with sacred things, and that this of itself has 
a sure tendency to depreciate their importance and' 
considerably lower their value in the eyes of the people. 
Take, for instance, the mode of the administration of the 
Holy Communion amongst the "free churches?" 

Riversdale : I not only think so, but am sure of it. 
Nonconformists have for so long a time depreciated 
what they have called outward things and all outward 
and visible signs of reverence in their observance, and 
have so gone on denouncing ''''forms and ceremonies i'* that 
they have brought the people into that state of mind of 
regarding the observance of the externals of religious 
worship almost as useless, if not mischievous, and as to 
the way in which the Holy Communion service is 
conducted, if ** A Layman's" account be correct, for 
whose high position in Nonconformity the Editor of 
the Nonconformist and Independent stands as sponsor, why 
one cannot wonder that its observance is becoming 
infrequent and that good men like " A Layman" are 
calling loudly for reform,and are demanding that in many 
things the ** free churches " shall return to the uses of 
the good old Church of England, and that, after all, 
to her they shall come back, and from her they shall 
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learn their lessons of decency, order, dignity and 
reverence in the observance of holy things and in the 
conduct of public worship. 

" A Layman" : " We do not make the most or the best 
of the observance of this hallowed rite. It generally 
comes at the tail end of another service. It is preceded 
•by the exodus of from one-third to two-thirds of the 
congregation, as though it were a matter of remote 
interest to them. Somehow it has come to be largely 
a sort of badge of ecclesiastical membership, giving 
full rights of voting in the society. It is conducted by 
the same minister who read the hymns, the notices, 
and the Scriptures, and prayed and preached, and is, 
therefore, well nigh exhausted. Under this method it 
has come to pass that the Communion service is very 
brief, often begun before quiet is restored from the 
dispersion of one-third or two-thirds of the congrega- 
tion ; that the address which is given is almost inevitably 
a slight addition to the sermon just concluded; and that in 
the one or two prayers offered by the same minister there 
is an unsuccessful attempt to say something which he 
has not already said in the long service he has conducted. 
All this seems to me profoundly regrettable. The 
Communion service should be a service of itself — not 
the addenda to another service. Nothing but good 
could arise to those who did not communicate from its 
being so. There is not the least need that whenever 
the church meets it should necessarily have a three- quar- 
ters-of-an-hour sermon. The facts of the Communion 
service contain the most tender appeals to the human 
heart. The supposed place of meeting is the Cross ; 
the event is the innocent but vicarious death of the 
Saviour ; the act is one of loving remembrance ; the ser- 
vice is nothing without leisure, patience, time, and oppor- 
tunity for devout meditation, which ends by saying — 

Here I would for ever stay, 
Weep, and gaze my soul away ; 
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but, observed as the addenda to another service, I am 
sure much of its precious influence is lost. The 
improvement possible with regard to this, and which I 
will only name, is that whenever it is to be observed, it 
should be the entire service, not an addition to another 
service. I also think that the beautifully appropriate 
Liturgy of the Church of England might be used often by us 
with great advantaged * 

The Editor of the Nonconformist: "The changes 
suggested by * A Layman' — who, we may state, is a 
gentleman held in high esteem in the Congregational 
denomination — have been, to a great extent, before 
now proposed by reformers dissatisfied with the present 
state of things, and some of them will probably be 
regarded as * needed,' if not * practicable.' * A Lay- 
man' covers nearly the whole ground; his suggestion 
having reference to the general conduct of Divine 
service — singing, reading, and preaching — as well as 
the Communion service. It is not our intention, for 
the present at least, to express an opinion on the 
subject. That it is worthy of serious discussion will be 
generally admitted. The acceptance of any of the 
■'improvements' advocated would require the full and 
hearty assent of both ministers and laymen. Whether 
Nonconformists generally, and Congregationalists in 
particular, are prepared for such changes remains to 
be seen. As our correspondent says, his proposals are 
* a practical contribution to the controversy ' cirising 
out of the recent religious census.*' t 

*:Sec Nonconformist and Independent ^ April 6th, 1882. 
t See Nonconformist and Independent, April 6th, 1882. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

GROWING INDIFFERENCE TO CHURCH PRIVILEGES,. 
DECLINE OF DISCIPLINE, AND GENERAI^ 
SPIRITUAL DEMORALIZATION. 

Vicar : But all this laxity of opinion and practice in 
their different communions and irreverence in the 
administration of the Lord's Supper must be productive of 
the most disintegrating and disoi^anizing influences to 
what is called church life amongst the various congrega- 
tions of the **free churches," and I should imagine must 
in time lead to a general break-up of their ecclesiastically 
organized life, and render all spiritual fellowship and 
discipline amongst them almost impossibilities. 

Riversdale : In many cases the results are already 
such as you have described, and are to the "freechunches" 
becoming the prolific sources of consequences that are 
both ecclesiastically and spiritually disastrous ; hear, for 
instance, what the Rev. Dr. Aveling has got to say upon 
the subject. 

Rev. Dr Aveling : " Church meetings are conspicuous 
for their miserable attendance. In London few mem- 
bers know those who come or those who depart fi-om 
their midst. Many seem to take no more interest in 
the increase of the church at home than they do in 
the progress of the gospel abroad. Such coldness and 
indifference are disheartening to a pzistor. How can it 
be expected that there should be anything like life 
among a people when the helps to the creation and 
maintenance of life are so coolly neglected ? * * 
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There is, I fear, a great deal of looseness in the notions 
of some among us as to the nature and obligations of 
membership. It may be sometimes assumed with too 
little thought, but it is certainly laid aside with far less. 
Every church of any size — especially in London — knows 
that the word * withdrawn ' is written against the names of 
many on the roll of members to indicate the retirement of 
such person from fellowships severally without the word 
-of explanation or regret ; so that whether they he living 
or dead, in communion with other churches, or again in 
the world, we know not. This state of things, I am 
aware, is not so likely to exist in country places, because 
the members are under easier and closer supervision ; 
but it is a -gf eat and sore evil in our large towns, for 
which one would be glad to find a remedy." * 

Vicar : Then as to the attendance at public worship 
on Sundays and week-days, what is the existing state 
of things amongst Nonconformists ? Is it such as to 
encourage their ministers for the present and inspire 
them with hope for the future ? 

Riversdale : I fear not. Vicar, quite the contrary. 
What the Rev. Dr. Aveling has to say on this subject is 
as sad as it is remarkable, and even startling, if not posi- 
tively alarming, on the prospects of Nonconformity in 
the ftiture with respect to attendance at public worship. 
We will add to his testimony that of a ** West Country 
Parson.*' 

Rev. Dr. Aveling : " It is becoming a growing peculi- 
arity of these times to be content with one service a 
day — the morning. The rest of the Sabbath is spent — 
well, how ? Always in the perusal of books of a devo- 
tional character ? In visiting the sick ? Catechizing, or 
teaching the family? Or, like the Good Shepherd, going 
after wanderers ? Alas ! a large portion of such pre- 
sumed Christian homes would, I fear, reveal a rather 

* See ** Congregational Year Book " for 1877, p. 66. 
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unsatisfactory state of things if their walls coulcf 
speak. Late dinners with some ; with others the recep- 
tion of visitors ; with not a few a jadedness from the 
previous week's overwork, a slight shower of rain, or 
an easterly wind — these are made excuses for absence 
from the evening service. Is this right ? One hour and a 
half out of the one hundred and sixty-eight of the week 
is all that these Christians can spare for public worship. - 
Is this keeping holy the Sabbath day when only a frag- 
ment of the morning is all that is devoted to God's ordin- 
ances ? Is it a wonder that so little Scriptural knowledge 
is possessed, and that the piety of the churches is of 
so feeble a character ? Do not the wcttxis of the old 
prophet seem to roll forth afresh from the depths of 
the oracle, as if anticipating this very state of things — 
" Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
and show my people their transgressions and the house 
of Jacob their sins."* Our week night services are dis- 
creditable to the majority of our churches. How few 
are found at them, especially how few men! Our 
prayer-meetings are neglected by some because their 
taste is oifended if they happen to hear ill- expressed 
petitions from those who take part in them. Now, these 
objectors rarely, if ever, pray in public themselves. Is 
it quite fair for them to speak hastily of those who do 
their best when they themselves do nothing at all? And 
why is their judgment so hostile and so strongly pro- 
nounced when their opportunity for judging is scarcely 
once in a twelvemonth, t 

" A West Country Pawon" : "A very intelligent arti- 
zan said to me the other day — and here I may state that 
though I am a minister neither this man nor those to 
whom he referred belong to my congregation — 'Sir,*^ 
said the man with abruptness and great earnestness, , 

* See *' Congregational Year Book " for 1877, p. 64. 
t See •• Congregational Year Book" for 1877, p. 65. 
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* where are the rich Christians on Sunday evenings ? ^ 
I replied that I did not know, for as far as my own 
congregation is concerned I know of no difference in 
the attendance of various classes on Sunday morning 
and in the evenings. * Well/ he replied, * I know 
where they are — they are at home taking their ease. 
Why, they don't work harder than we working men 
have to do all the week, and then many of us teach 
in Sunday schools as well as attend public service 
twice on the Lord's day.' I could not help seeing the 
force of the man's inquiry. He felt that these rich 
Christian people were, by their non-attendance on 
Sunday evenings, lowering the estimate which the less 
instructed part of the community should have of the 
privilege and duty of going to a place of worship. 
In my opinion the man was correct in his view ; and 
cts this view has not, as far as I have seen, been put 
forward, I wish to urge it on the consideration of aU 
your readers. Depend upon it, if the employer of 
labour thinks that he cannot go to chapel or church 
twice on the Sunday, his foreman will soon come to 
think that it best comports with his dignity and ease to 
stay at home in the evening, and then the rank and 
file will follow suit. This thing, like all folly and evil, 
is terribly contagious. Since that working man spoke 
to me I have tried to recall what I have seen of attend- 
ance at public worship, and as my observation has 
extended through a quarter of a century, and over a 
very wide extent in the denomination to which I belongs 
I venture to say that all I have known of congregations 
confirms me in the conclusion that where the wealthier 
Christian people show an earnest appreciation of 
public worship by attending twice on Sunday, it has, 
ceteris paribus, a most beneficial effect on the attendance 
of what is ordinarily styled the working classes. On 
the other hand, where those who occupied the best 
social positions only attended once on the Sunday, 
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however devout they might be, the ^ect was g e nerajPy 
depressing and injurious." * 

Bev. R. Craig : "" In respect to the moral difficulties 
which at present interfere i^ith our church progress, k 
was said to me only \^ithin the last three or four wec^ 
by a working man to whom I ^x)ke cono^ning this 
particular dut}% ' This puzdes me, how it comes to pass 
that so few of the members of your church attend a 
prayer-meeting.' Now, there I was fece to fece with 
a difficult}'. I had to say that many men were 
employed in bu^ness till a late hour, and that it was 
difficult for them to leave. Nevertheless, it does seem 
strange that so small a proportion of members should 
observe this church obligation ; for it is a church 
ordinance, a weekly ordinance, and the inconsistency of 
disregarding it must be acknowledged. This was an 
intelligent working man, and I may say that he comes 
to the prayer-meeting himself, and seems to enjoy it, 
but he observes that many who might be expected to 
be present never think of coming at the time the church 
has appointed." t 

Bev. Br. Stonghton: '^In the domestic and social 
habits of modem Congregationalists there is an aban- 
donment of the former simplicity of life. The 
Scriptural ground of our church sj^em is too little 
insisted wpon. Family worship is less insisted upon ; and 
there is a disposition to limit attendance at public 
worship to one service on Sunday, while weekly 
prayer-meetings are less attended." 

* See Nonconformist and IntUpendent^ March gth, 1882. 

t See Nonconformist and Independent ^ May 18, 1882. 

\ See " Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1881, p. 59. 




CHAPTER XXIII . 

MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SCHISMATIC AND 
SEPARATIVE SPIRIT IN DISSENT GENERALLY, 
AND EVEN IN THE SAME DENOMINATION- 
RIVALRY OF DIFFERENT SECTS AS REPRESENTED 
BY THEIR MUTUALLY DESTRUCTIVE COMPETING 
CHAPELS. 

Vicar: Am I right, Riversdale, in understanding 
that the state of Nonconformist bodies is very far from 
being satisfactory with respect to unity amongst them- 
selves? I have heard on several occasions lately that, 
much as they all differ from the Church of England, 
they differ far more from each other, and that in their 
treatment of each other they give rather unmistakeable 
and abundant expression to the evil spirits of schism, 
separation, sectarianism, strife and envy. 

Riversdale : You have heard no more than the truth, 
Vicar. The unworthy strifes, divisions, and envious 
emulations which are characteristic of the **free 
churches " in their treatment of each other are at the 
same time their reproach, their weakness and em- 
barrassment, and I don't think that I should be far out 
in sa)dngthat they are a serious scandal to Christianity, 
and a formidable stumbling-block in the way of 
unbelievers. That they lead to a wanton waste of zeal, 
effort, and money, no one can doubt ; and that they 
lead to a needless multiplication of chapels, ministers, 
and agencies, which not only do little good, but are 
productive of much harm, as the evidence of the Rev. 
-Major PauU plainly proves. 
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The Rev. Major PauU (of Red Hill, Surrey) : " T 
was, one Sabbath evening, being driven into a village- 
of some 300 inhabitants, where I had engaged ta 
preach, when, as I entered the green, I saw to my 
surprise three chapels all in a row, and ablaze with 
oil lamps. On asking which of these was to be my 
sphere of duty, I was told that neither, and that the 
Independent chapel was further down the street. I 
need not say that I had a scanty audience, although my 
informant told me, with evident pride, that it was the 
best of the four, and accompanied his statement with 
sundry depreciatory remarks upon the quality of the 
other congregations. In another village of similar size 
there was a chapel in a fairly thriving condition. A 
difference arose on the subject of baptism, when the 
weaker party immediately seceded and erected a new 
building. The usual disastrous consequences ensued.. 
In several places, long and usefully occupied by our 
county associations, and where, besides the difficulties 
arising from a sparse and poor population, the 
evangelists had to contend with the extremest op- 
position of the clergy, I have witnessed the good 
work grievously harmed by the entrance of another 
denomination into the field. In two or three cases 
new chapels have been built either opposite, or in close 
proximity to those previously existing; and now, 
instead of one well-filled chapel, there are two 
miserably attended, and with the near prospect of 
extinction. Brethren, these things ought not so to be» 
I feel it a humiliation even to speak of them. But they 
are facts to patent to be denied or concealed."* 

Vicar : The state of things described by Mr. Paul! 
is not only the outcome of the veriest sectarian spirit, 
but is the expression of its hopeless perpetuation. Only 
imagine, four chapels in a village of 300 inhabitants,. 

• See " Congregational Year Book *' for 1871, p. 121. 
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and, I suppose, the parish church, though not men- 
tioned by Mr. Paull, could not have been very far off. 
This fact alone, I should say, is an eloquent comment on 
the disorder, disorganization, want of hanriony, and 
impossibility of united action which characterize the 
freedom of the " free churches." 

Riversdale : The petty strifes, unrestrained bitterness 
of spirit, and intolerant bigotry which are manifested by 
different Nonconformist bodies towards each other in 
small towns and villages so over-chapeled, are des- 
creditable to everything in the name of Christianity ^ 
and are more than sufficient to account for the little- 
ness and narrowness of soul which characterize many 
of the congregations in such localities. Hear further 
the testimony of Mr. Paull. 

The Rev. Major Paull : ** Much of the strength of 
the churches is spent in mutual antagonism. Two or 
more chapels being built where the population is barely 
enough for one, the only chance of existence is for each 
to try and strengthen itself at its neighbour's expense. 
I will not speak of the unworthy methods frequently 
resorted to for this purpose, but will only refer to the 
unhealthy influence which such proceedings must exert 
on personal and church piety. They breed in all a 
miserable sectarianism, than which nothing is more 
inimical to the spirit of Christianity. Each minute 
fragment shouts, *The temple of the Lord are we,' 
and declares the claims of all others to be inferior, if not 
false. Zeal for the denomination, or for the * interest' 
takes the place of zeal for Christ, and love for those 
outside their own borders is hardly recognized as a 
duty. Growth in grace must be very difficult in such 
circumstances. A high development of piety must be 
well nigh impossible. I am persuaded that much of 
the littleness and narrowness of soul complained of is 
not the righteousness of God ! The fhiit of righteous- 
ness is sown in peace of them that make peace ! The 
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Avorld has sufficient enlightenment to know that emula- 
tions and strife are not signs of the true religion, while 
men of right feeling instinctively hold aloof from 
^contentious churches. It creates a deep prejudice 
against the principles of Nonconformity. How seriously 
we are damaged as Nonconformists by the present 
system, those only know who mingle in what is called 
* church society.* The most distinctive feature of 
Dissent in the eyes of the Episcopalians are its divisions, 
with the conflicts which grow out of them. The remark 
of the clergyman, that * chapels like troubles, never 
came alone,' and that * it never rains but it pours,' is 
too true. No sooner has one denomination planted 
itself in a village, and begun to prosper, than another 
appears on the stage. The rival speedily becomes an 
adversary, * and where envying and strife is. there is 
confusion and every evil work.' Now, such exhibitions 
are unseemly and hurtful in the highest degree. That 
those who look on and condemn them have contentions 
within their own borders neither affords us justiflcation 
nor mitigates their censure. Indeed, local conflicts are 
in the Established Church largely prevented by the 
parochial system, which does not permit one clergjmian 
to trespass upon the sphere of another. Can we wonder, 
when their system does hinder these evils, and the 
voluntary system does not, but seems to encourage them, 
nthat they regard ours as the inferior ? " * 

* See "Congregational Year Book" for 1871, p. 123. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SECTARIAN COMPETITIVE SPIRIT DESTRUCTIVE: 
OF DISCIPLINE AND SUBVERSIVE OF ALL 
UNITED ACTION, AND PRODUCTIVE OF PUBLIC 
SCANDALS TO RELIGION. 

Vicar: And I should think that it would be difficult, 
under such circumstances, to maintain anything like 
discipline, seeing the competition for members by way 
of addition to their respective folds must be so fierce 
that the terms of admission into their separate com- 
munions and conditions of continuance in them must 
necessarily be made very easy. 

Riversdale : You are right, Vicar. The competitive 
spirit of sectarianism is fatal to the maintenance of 
discipline or the upholding of any high standard of 
spiritual life, as the condition of membership in the "free 
churches," for the simple reason that the rejected of one 
communion find easy entrance into the fold of another. 
And as to the spirit of sectarianism, if we are to believe 
those who should know best, it is rampant everywhere. 
The only bond of union amongst many of the ** free 
churches" seem to be enmity and opposition to the Church 
of England, and were she as an Established Church 
removed out of their way, there is no telling the length 
to which their bitter hatred of each other would be 
carried. I shall now cg.ll a group of witnesses, whose 
evidence will, I think, convince you that a state of envy 
and jealousy of each other prevails among the ** free 
churches" which is discreditable to Christianity, and 
which leads' to the most unhdy rivalry in the propaga- 
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tion, not of the gospel, but of their own respjective 
** isms." Each of these witnesses will tell his own story. 

Rev. T. W. Davids (of Colchester) : ** While secta- 
rianism thus grows, true religion declines. Godly 
discipline can hardly be maintained when there are two 
or three committees hungering for an increase of 
membership, and ready to welcome to church privileges 
men and women whose evidences of the Divine life are 
of the most meagre and doubtful character. Love for 
the brotherhood can hardly extend beyond their own 
little fellowship. All that is manly and generous in 
Christian sympathy must suffer. All that is broad and 
noble in Christian principle must be weakened and 
degraded, and the result often is a religious life 
strangely different from that which breathes in Jesus 
and His Apostles." * 

Rev. T. W. Davids : ** Instances are not so un- 
common but that they will occur to the recollection 
of everyone, in which two Congregational churches 
exist, where, if the wants and capabilities of the locality 
are to be considered, only one ought to be found. Nay, 
is not such the case sometimes even where one cathobc 
Nonconformist church alone would be sufficient to meet 
all local need ? A case in point occurs to me in which 
there are two Independent churches, where one strong 
catholic community would far better serve the Cctuse 
of religion."t 

Rev. E. J. Hartland (of the Memorial Hall, London) : 
^* It is no unusual thing to find Wesleyan Methodists, 
Free Methodists, Primitive Methodists, and Bible 
Christians all maintaining separate places of worship 
in a district where one would supply all the accom- 
modation really required, taking into account the 
provision made by older denominations. Baptists have 
followed closely in their wake; while the Plymouth 

*See ** Congregational Year Book" for 1872, p. 125. 

t See " Congregational Year Book " for 1872, pp; 128 — 129» 
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Brethren, who manifest so little care for the conversion 
of the masses to Christ, have not only added to the 
difficulty under consideration, but in doing so have 
carried the bitterness of the sectarian spirit to its very 
uttermost."* 

■ Rev. J. B. Robertson (of Headingley, Leeds) : "There 
was a village which the Independent minister supplied 
in company with two other denominations associated 
with him. The people wanted a place of worship, and 
the agreement was that it should be open to the three 
denominations, but no sooner was the roof on than one 
of the denominations succeeded in having the trust- 
deeds made out in its favour, and the others were shut 
out. In one of the two villages the population had so 
decreased that there was scarcely a company to be 
gathered in any of the chapels, but there was a 
Primitive Methodist, a Wesleyan Methodist, and a 
Congregational chapel. The Wesleyan chapel was 
shut up. It would have been a more convenient place 
for the Congregationalist^ to worship in, and they 
would have been willing to enter into some arrange- 
ment with their Wesleyan brethren to occupy it, but 
the Wesleyan brethren would not agree to this on the ground 
that, although there was no farmer in the neighbour- 
hood in association with the Wesleyan denomination, 
by-and-bye, some years hence, there might be, and then 
they would re-open it."t 

Mr. James Law (of Bradford), speaking at one of 
the jubilee meetings, said: **A small church had for 
many years been accustomed to receive from £^^0 
to ;^5o a year from the county association, yet 
refused to be allied to a neighbouring church, which 
was large and rich, and in which there were at least a 
dozen men thoroughly competent and willing to preach. 
'They preferred to stand alone, and the result was that 

* See.** Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1882, p. 183. 
f See " Jubilee of the Congregational Union,** 1882, p. 189. 
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they had called a minister, and they woM be able to* 
go on, and go on in their own way, the associatioa 
having no right to interfere. ♦ ♦ ♦ He knew a 
little village where there were a church and three 
chapels — Independent, Wesleyan, and Primitive — and' 
the church would hold all the people in the village. 
Various attempts at consolidation had been made, but- 
it always ended in this — that the Independent chapel 
would have to be shut up, for the others would not 
give way.''* 

Rev. J. Browne (of Wrentham) : " In one village, with 
a population of 2,400, there was the parish church, a 
Congregational chapel, a Wesleyan chapel, a Wesle)ran 
Reformed chapel, a Friends' meeting house, a Brethren's 
room, and just one mile off there was a Supralapsarian 
place. Just seven churches in that village — as many 
as there were in the whole of Asia Minor years ago — 
and they must have the seven influences of the Holy 
Ghost before they could amalgamate. The parish in 
which he himself resided had a population of only 985, . 
and yet there were six places of worship in it open 
every Sabbath." t 

Vicar : And yet, I imagine, that with all the bitter 
sectarian feuds of the " free churches," involving the 
hopeless and suicidal divisions which the preceding 
witnesses have so graphically described, they manage 
pretty well to keep their unseemly strifes in the back- 
ground, and as far as possible conceal them from the 
view of Churchmen. 

Riversdale : No doubt, upon the platform and in the 
press they are ever holding up to admiration the alleged 
love and unity which it is stated permeate the whole 
atmosphere of the ** free churches." But those who 
are behind the scenes know better, and are well aware 
that, notwithstanding all the delightfully pleasant things 

* See "Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1882, p. 185. 
t See " Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1882, p. 185. 
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that are said and written of the love and unity of the 
" free churches," a very different state of things prevails. 
There is now and then an uncontrollable outbreak of 
this relentless sectarian spirit, of which the following 
witnesses afford an example. We might quote many 
other instances, but the case respecting which 
these witnesses will give evidence is sufficient to 
illustrate a state of things which is more pre- 
valent than is generally known. It appears that the 
Baptists, thinking the gospel was not preached in 
Sandown, felt it to be their duty to build a chapel of 
their own, and found space in the columns of Mr. 
Spurgeon's Sword and Trowel to publish the fact, and 
to appeal to friends visiting Sandown to ** encourage 
this growing interest," whereupon a Congregational 
minister, a Bible Christian, and a Wesleyan, publish a 
protest against this aggressive proceeding ; this protest 
in its turn calling forth a rejoinder from Mr. T. W. 
Medhurst, as an advocate for the Baptist cause. How 
much further this angry correspondence may have pro- 
ceeded we have not taken the trouble to enquire, but 
we think our readers will agree us that we have quoted 
enough to show by what spirit these members and 
ministers of the " free churches " are animated in their 
denominational treatment of each other. We will now 
call on Mr. Craig and Mr. Medhurst to speak for 
themselves : — 

Rev. J. W. Craig (of Sandown, Isle of Wight) ; ** I 
much regret that an honoured minister of * light and 
leading ' in one denomination should deem it necessary 
to disparage humble brethren of other denominations 
in order to make his own particular ' ism ' a success. 
If by the * pure and simple gospel ' is meant the whole 
* truth as it is in Jesus,' I think I know something 
about it ; but if it means an extremely narrow Cal- 
vinistic theology, I may have but little sympathy with 
it; but why not say so and not call it the gospel? 
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When will some Baptists give Independents credit for 
knowing a little about the gospel and God's love? 
The following paragraph is copied from this month's 
Sword and Trowel^ edited by C. H. Spurgeon : — 
* At Sandown, during the last few months, Mr. A. 
Bird has gathered the nucleus of a Baptist church, and 
is now proceeding to erect a suitable building. We 
were not represented in the town, and many friends 
who love the pure and simple gospel found that it was 
more accessible in the Church of England than among 
certain Nonconformists, and wished, therefore, to see a 
church of our faith and order to which they could 
resort for spiritual food. Will friends who visit San- 
down encourage this growing interest?' For many 
years the ' pure and simple gospel ' has been preached 
by the Nonconformists of Sandown (as hundreds can 
testify who have felt its power), and they are 
at a loss to understand the meaning of the above 
allusion, or the purport of the insinuation, unless it be a 
cowardly attempt to damage the influence and reputa- 
tion of those who have for years laboured in the 
gospel in Sandown. As the ' certain Nonconformists ' 
are not specified, we, the Nonconformist ministers of 
Sandown, beg most earnestly to protest against such an 
unchristian and false accusation. — (Signed) W. J. Craig, 
Congregational minister; P. Labdon, Bible Christian 
minister ; J. Fieldhouse, Wesleyan minister. Sandown, 
May 8th, 1882."* 

Mr. T. W. Medhurst (of Southsea) : " It is much to 
be regretted that three ministers should unite in 
publishing the * protest ' which appears in your paper 
this week. This * protest ' charges Mr. Spurgeon with 
' a cowardly attempt to damage the influence and 
reputation of those who have for years laboured 
in the gospel in Sandown;' and further states 

• See Christian World, May 18, 1882. 
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that he has made 'an unchristian and false 
accusation/ All who know Mr. Spurgeon will 
smile at this tremendous charge, and will at once 
pronounce it to be most absurd. What are the grounds 
for this charge ? Simply these. In his report of the 
work in connection with the Pastors' College, Mr. 
Spurgeon states a fact — viz., that there are persons in 
Sandown who desired that the Baptists should be 
represented in their town, because they could not find 
the pure and simple gospel so accessible among certain 
Nonconformists as in the Church of England. Now, 
sir, this is a plain statement of a plain fact. There are 
persons in Sandown (whether they be correct or not 
in their belief, I do not say) who believe they could 
hear the pure and simple gospel more faithfully 
preached in the Church of England than they could 
elsewhere, and these persons, being Baptists, were 
desirous of having a chapel built in which they could 
assemble to worship God as they understood His 
gospel. It may be that, in the judgment of the 
protesters, the persons who dare thus to think for 
themselves are very presumptuous mortals, but that 
there are such persons in Sandown who do thus think 
for themselves is a fact thai no ^protest ' can possibly 
disprove. It is a pity that under the cover of this 
* protest * the fact of the existence of a spirit of 
jealousy, on account of the formation of a Baptist 
church in Sandown, should be openly proclaimed to the 
readers of the Christian World,* 

• Christian World, May i8th, 1882. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SPIRIT OF SECTARIANISM— RECKLESS BUILD^ 
ING OF NUMEROUS NEEDLESS CHAPELS, THE 
CONGREGATIONS OF WHICH ARE UNABLE TO 
SUPPORT PASTORS —VARIOUS INEFFECTUAL 
REMEDIES FOR THIS PREVALENT SECTARIAN 
EVIL SUGGESTED— BREAKDOWN OF ALL FORMAL 
AND OFFICIAL ATTEMPTS TO SECURE A BASIS 
OF OPERATION AMONGST THE SECTS ON THE 
SUBJECT— HOPELESS PERPLEXITY AND CON- 
FUSION AS THE RESULT. 

Vicar: The spirit of sectarianism does, indeed, 
seem to be deeply rooted amongst the various depart- 
ments of the ** free churches." There is no doubt that 
many of them recklessly accuse each other of seeking 
in a partizan spirit to spread their own denominationalism 
under the professed plea of desiring to spread the 
Gospel. 

Riversdale: My dear Vicar, the spirit of sectcirianism 
is almost ubiquitous and irrepressible in the "free 
churches." When it is supposed to be repressed in one 
place, it breaks out more furiously in another. It 
mingles with men's public prayers, it leavens their 
speeches, and it closes their eyes to the perception of 
all good except in themselves. It is the spirit that trusts 
in itself that it is righteous and despises others. Let 
us call two characteristic witnesses— the Rev. James 
Owen and Rev. G. Reaney. 

Rev. James Owen : " I have heard of a good mcin 
in Somersetshire praying, * Lord, bless all Christian 
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churches, and especially those of the Independent 
denomination ;' and it reminds me of a man in the Scilly 
Isles who was in the habit of helping himself from any 
wrecked goods that were washed ashore, and his 
prayer was, * Lord, we do not ask that Thou wouldst 
wreck the ships ; but if there be a wreck, let it be 
here, Lord/"* 

Rev. G. Reaney (of Reading) : ** I think there are 
no men in the world better fitted to talk about the 
Church, and to seek to fulfil the ideal of the Church than 
the Congregationalists. We are Churchmen ; now the 
Romanist is a priest, the Episcopalian in England is a 
prelate, and the rest are Methodists, Presb)i:erians, and 
all the etceteras of eccentric individuality in Christian 
thought and life, down to the dear brother who turns 
his back parlour into the room and sits under himself 
every Sabbath morning with infinite satisfaction if v^th 
little profit — but we are Churchmen." t 

Vicar : So far the evidence of the last two witnesses 
illustrates the truth of what you have been saying, 
Riversdale. One of them exhibits the spirit of 
sectarianism in another man's prayer, and the other 
illustrates it in his own speech. Mr. Reaney may 
do himself an injustice, but according to his own words 
he has evidently no eyes for the perception of excellence 
except in his own denomination. But why should not 
the different bodies of Nonconformists draw up certain 
rules between" themselves, binding each other not to 
build chapels in the different localities in which there 
is already sufficient accommodation for public worship ? 

Riversdale : The suggestion to one inexperienced 
in the matter may seem to be very practical and 
easily to be acted upon. But I can assure you, to 
carry it out would be an absolute impossibility. If, for 
instance, the Congregationalists and the Baptists as 

• See Christian World, May 2, 1882, 

.t See Nonconformist and Independent, May X2, 1882. 
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separate bodies cannot prevent the needless multiplf- 
cation of chapels amongst themselves, how can they 
by any inter- denominational agreement prevent the 
building of useless chapels by the numerous sects? 
Hear the Rev. T. W. Davids and the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy. 

Rev. T. W. Davids (of Colchester): "Should not 
all our county unions set themselves more sternly than 
they sometimes do against the founding of dependent 
churches in localities where already they are little 
likely to be self-supporting ? We have far too many 
such, and but few of them are any help to us, any 
comfort to their ministers, or any honour to themselves. 
Some of them might be prevailed on to unite together^ 
or with one of their stronger neighbours. Sometimes 
this would not be an easy thing to do, indeed, but 
still it ought to be attempted ; and in many cases our 
county unions would be more than justified in making 
the consent of their brethren to such a proposal a 
condition of contributing to their support. At any rate 
we should do all in our power to discountenance the 
increase of such churches, both in justice to our 
principles and to ourselves. And are not some of our 
methods of administering the funds of our county 
unions open to objection ? In the case of dependent 
churches, should any applications for assistance 
be received from their ministers ? Would it 
not be better every way to require that all such 
applications should be made by the people ? Would it 
not be much more grateful to our brethren ? Would it 
not be safer and much wiser also for the churches ? 
When the correspondent on the subject is the minister, 
does it not sometimes happen, either that the people, 
though unconsciously, become indifferent to their 
responsibility, or, not knowing what his income is, 
assume that it is adequate at least, when he, in fact, 
is almost struggling with want ? In that case also, do- 
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not our unions run the risk of unwillingly maintaining 
brethren in positions when their usefulness is at an 
end/'* 

Rev. Jolm Kennedy (of Stepney) : " But if this 
department of united action must be left out of 
account, there are others of a permanent character for 
which union or confederation is most urgent. The 
papers which were laid down before us in 1870 and 
1 87 1 dealt almost exclusively with one of these. They 
set forth and illustrated by examples the waste of 
spiritual labour, and the worse than waste, the unholy 
jealousies and rivalries occasioned by the multiplication 
of places of worship belonging to different denomi- 
nations in villages and rural districts. They did not 
fail to remind us, at the same time, that as physicians 
we should first cure ourselves. There are places in 
which, through unhappy divisions, there are more Con- 
gregational churches than can possibly be maintained in 
efficiency and strength. The cure for this latter evil 
must be found in the Christian public opinion of the 
neighbourhood, and in the paternal ciction of county 
associations. For the cure of the other evil we must 
seek the co-operation of all the denominations which 
are partakers of it. Some of these do not feel the 
inconvenience of the present state of things as we do, 
and are, therefore, perhaps less prepared to make 
sacrifices for remedying it than we are. Our Methodist 
friends of all orders can support village chapels by their 
lay and itinerant ministry at little cost, and cU'e, there- 
fore, strongly tempted, wherever they find two or three 
adherents, to open a preaching station irrespective of 
the existence of other evangelical Protestants in the 
same place, and some of our Baptist friends — to say alU 
or even the majority, would not be true — some of our 
Baptist friends, through their exaggerated estimate of 

* See ** Congregational Year Book" for 187 1, p. izg. 
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the importance of adult immersion, may feel it a 
sacrifice, not of a ritual preference, but of conscience, 
to unite in the common fellowship of all believers. 
What interpretation these friends put on the apostolic 
words, * One Lord, one faith, one baptism,' I do not 
know."* 

Vicar : But is there no remedy for such a deplorable 
state of things, which it appears leading Nonconformists 
are fully alive to, and would put an end to if they could ? 
Is the boasted freedom of the " free churches" all on 
the side of division and disorganization? Is there 
nothing of it on the side of an insurance of unity and 
order ? 

Riversdale : I am afraid not. I have thought much 
on the subject, and cannot discover any adequate remedy 
for these endless divisions amongst Nonconformists, 
"with their consequent needless multiplication of rival 
chapels. Mr. Macfadyen, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union, suggests a remedy in the following 
statement of his views, but I think his proposed mode 
of treatment of the smaller country churches would be 
regarded as persecution to the death, and I would rather 
that he used such words about them than myself. 
However, such language coming from the lips of such 
an eminent Nonconformist minister as Mr. Macfadyen 
undoubtedly is, emphasizes the evil of the multiplication 
of these small chapels and congregations, and shows 
how strohgly he feels on the subject. 

The Rev. J. A. Macfadyen (of Manchester): "The 
short and easy way with the smaller country churches 
would be to hang them without benefit of clergy ; or, at 
best, to administer the justice which hangs first and tries 
afterwards. I sometimes think that a representative 
of our country churches must feel as Grattan did, when, 
apostrophizing a gibbet in Windsor Forest, he was 

•See "Congregational Year Book" fpr 1876, p. 136 
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interrupted by a tap on the shoulder, and a voice that 
asked him how he had managed to get down." * 

Vicar: But have no remedies for this admittedly 
miserable state of things been seriously suggested ? 

Rhrersdale : Oh, yes, Mr. Paull suggests a remedy. 
Let us hear what he has to say. 

Rev. Major Paull : *' No chapel should be built, or ser- 
vice opened, within a certain distance of an already 
existing chapel, unless the population exceeded a speci- 
fied number ; a few well-defined clauses such as this 
would, I think, answer the purpose. An attempt to fore- 
see and guard against every possible difficulty would 
savour more of the attorney than of the Christian, and 
would make the interpretation of the treaty one of 
words rather than of spirit. The contracting parties, 
not being secular corporations, but Christian churches, 
the more of the gospel and the less of the law there is in 
their covenant the better. We contemplate, however, 
something more than the prevention of discreditable 
cand injurious competitions. Might not our concordat 
.also provide for the joint occupation of those small 
towns and rural districts which are, as yet, not supplied 
with the means of grace, or very imperfectly so? 
Might not a mutual understanding be arrived at which 
would apportion one place to one body, and another to 
another, according to the local strength of each ? Very 
few village chapels can be erected without the help of the 
churches of the denominations to which they belong. 
If that assistance is withheld the effort fails. A check 
is thus provided of which we may legitimately avail 
ourselves; for instead of thinking the use of *the 
money power* inconsistent with our principles, I 
believe we are as responsible for its right use as we 
are for that of any other influence. If, by refusing 
pecuniary aid, I can hinder the building of a chapel 

* See " Congregational Year Book " for 1878, p. 74. 
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which, in my judgment, would be an injury to Christ's^ 
church, I am bound to refuse it. Now, if we can effect 
a common understanding between the several bodies as 
to the exercise of this check, further attempts to- 
weaken existing churches by opposition or division will 
be frustrated."* 

Vicar : But has any official attempt been made, on a 
sufficiently large and comprehensive sccile, to secure an 
agreement amongst the ** free churches" with a view to- 
counteract the rampant spirit of sectarianism and 
to prevent the needless multiplication of rival religious 
communities and chapels? 

Riversdale : Oh, yes, a very important attempt was 
made some years ago by the Congregational Union to 
secure this result, by convening a meeting of the 
representatives of all the non-episcopal religious bodies 
in England. I need not make any comment. The Rev. 
Dr. Hannay and the Rev. Dr. Kennedy will tell us 
the result, but I may just say that it does not seem to 
have been very edifying or encouraging, or likely, for 
some time to come, to lead to the convening of a similar 
conference. Of all hopeless conferences as to satisfactory 
results, I can imagine none more so than a conference 
of the widely-differing sects met to adjust their differ- 
ences to agree upon a basis of union in work and to 
restrain each others' mania for chapel-building. 

The Rev. Dr. Hannay (Secretary of the Congregational 
Union) : " The committee * "^^ * held a con- 
ference on the subject in London * * * to which 
representatives of the Baptists, the several Presbyterian,, 
and the several Methodist bodies were invited. About 
200 gentlemen attended the conference ; Samuel 
Morley, Esq., M.P., at the request of the committee, 
occupying the chair. The conference, after a spirited 
discussion, unanimously adopted a resolution * condemn- 

• See *' Congregational Year Book" for 1871, p. 124 — 125. 
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ing the undue multiplication of Protestant Nonconformist 
churches, especially in thinly-peopled districts of ' 
England,' as * a grave evil by which Nonconformity is 
brought into discredit, and the cause of true religion 
hindered/ The conference also appointed a committee 
to consider the subject further and report to another 
meeting. Some disappointment was felt by sanguine 
friends that the discussion turned so much on the points 
which separate the Baptists from the Congregational 
body ; and that while the temper of the meeting was 
all that could be desired, the views propounded by some 
leading and distinguished men were such as to discourage 
the hope that any common understanding can be 
reached. The committee did not expect large or im- 
mediate results from the conference, and they do not 
share the disappointment which has been with consider- 
able emphasis expressed by the newspapers in the form 
of letters and leading articles. No healthful change in 
the present deplorable state of things will be brought 
about except by the gradual formation in the churches 
of sound opinion on the subject, and the growth of 
sentiments of tolerance and charity, by which the 
several denominations shall be led to recognize each 
others' work and co-operate for each others' prosperity."* 
The Rev. Dr. Eennedy : " It was a bold thing to do, 
and some may think that it was done with little success. 
Some denominations did not accept the invitation to 
meet, and among those who met difficulties were raised 
which were not expected, and expected difficulties 
were not raised. A latent, perhaps an unconscious,, 
sacramentalism was revealed — so at least I thought — 
where, but that extremes so often meet, we could not 
have imagined its existence. Outward differences were 
magnified into ' vital points,' by some who, neverthe- 
less, boasted that they practically ignored them. // 

* Congregational Union Annual Report, •* Congregational Year 
Book," 1873, p. 6. 
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seemed for a time as if like the builders of Babel^ we 
understood not each others^ speech. The confusion of 
thought was complete. But all this was natural enough, 
A more novel or difficult experiment has not been 
made for a long time, and few were prepared for it." * 

Rev. E. J. Hartland : " Are we prepared to take any 
step in order to rectify the evil we must confess to 
exist ; and, if so, what step or steps should be taken, 
and who should take them ? Here let me say at once 
I do not think it would do to enter into any negotiations 
on the subject between the leaders or representatives 
of the several denominations. Once I thought that 
this was the best way and suggested it ; and it was 
acted upon, but unfortunately, the negotiation was an 
entire failure. Perhaps this was only to be expected. 
The men who met and conferred had for the most part 
but little practical experience of the evil to be cor- 
rected. They looked at it only from a distance. They 
knew nothing practically of the disadvantage, to spiri- 
tual life and church prosperity, of the fight for existence 
which many a village church, where the ground is 
overcrowded, has to maintain, and the bitterness and 
heartburning which result. They felt the importance 
of their own denominational peculiarities, and little 
^Ise." t 

Rev. J. Browne, in speaking at one of the jubilee 
meetings of the Congregational Union, said " three sug- 
gestions had been made for altering the present state of 
things, the first of which was amalgamation of churches 
of different denominations. He had not much faith 
in that scheme. Doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions 
were involved in it, and these were more keenly debated 
in country than in city churches. In towns men could 
generally find a society with which they could sym- 
pathize and unite themselves ; but it was not so easy in 

* See " Congregational Year Book," 1873, p. 32. 

t '* Jubilee of the Congregational Union," 1882, p. 183. 
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country places, yet these men of different and divergent 
opinions in the country liked to advocate their princi- 
ples and to see them established amongst them. That 
was the cause why there were so many Little Bethels and 
Ebenezers. * * * In Suffolk there happened to be 
a class of Baptist, of the Supralapsarian kind, holding 
their principles very strongly and being a sturdy set of 
men. Take a man of that sort, a man bristling with 
the five points sharpened every month by the perusal 
of such a magazine as the Earthen Vessel, Amalga- 
mate him ! With whom ? With a living Methodist 
who does not believe in the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness ? He pitied the church composed of such 
discordant elements, and he pitied the pastor."* 

Vicar : Then it really appears to be a fact that any- 
thing like coming to a binding agreement between the 
different religious bodies in England for the shut- 
ting up of useless chapels and the prevention of the 
needless multiplication of buildings for religious worship 
is impracticable, if not impossible ? 

Eiversdale : Certainly ; according to all accounts 
there is no hope that such an understanding can ever 
be even arrived at, much less carried out. Quite 
apart from sectarian traditions, prejudices, and the 
infectiously prevalent schismatic spirit, almost insuper- 
able legal difficulties, in the shape of the existence of 
thousands of differing trust-deeds, stand in the way, and 
effectually block all possible approaches of the sects 
towards each other. 

Rev. Dr. Kennedy : " In looking more closely at the 
object we have in view, it presents itself in two aspects — 
I. There is the mischief already done ; is it possible 
to devise any scheme for undoing it, at least in part ? 
and 2. The prevention of evils of a like kind in the 
future. Now, in reference to the former question, I 

* ** Jubilee of the Congregational Union,'* 1882. 
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foresee immense difficulty. Where, for instance, there 
may be two chapels in a village totally inadequate for 
their support, and the consequences are weakness in 
both and mutual jealousy, their union would demand 
an amount of wisdom and self-sacrifice rarely found in 
any churches, and least of all in village ones. The evils 
which render the step so desirable would be the chief 
hindrances to its accomplishment— ^.^.,the estrangement 
engendered by long struggles for supremacy, and the 
exaggerated importance given to their distinctive 
doctrines through continual assertion and controversy. 
These would be very formidable obstacles to union, 
and it is doubtful, even supposing it were practicable, 
whether the mingling of such discordant elements 
would not be productive of wsirfare rather than peace. 
Besides these, the name of another denomination 
can raise a prejudice over which no argument can 
prevail. Now this, as it strikes me, is pure folly, if it 
be not pure sin. Neither Congregationalists, nor 
Presbyterians, nor Methodists have a monopoly of the 
Divine blessing, nor have they or their systems a mono- 
poly of wisdom ; and to shut themselves up within 
themselves, and refuse to be taught by one another, 
will most surely bring upon them the natural penalty of 
selfishness,the crippling and stiffening of their energies."* 
The Rev. Major Panll : " The traditions of all deno- 
minations would be opposed to such a compact. They 
have produced the state of things over which we 
mourn to-day. Sectarian feeling would be opposed to 
it, and nowhere is this stronger than where it has pro- 
duced, and is producing, the most unhappy results. 
Trust-deeds would be a very formidable obstacle. Of 
these difficulties we might hope that, in some places at 
once, the first two would yield to necessity, or prudence, 
if not to catholic Christian principles ; and that, as the 

* See " Congregational Year Book," 1873, p. 31. 
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<:onipact was wisely and successfully carried out, they 
would gradually diminish eveiywhere, until at length 
they would disappear altogether. Concerning the 
third, I know not what to say. It is a question for 
lawyers rather than divines."* 

The Rev. Dr. Parker : " It is supposed that if we were 
better organized we could approach other * free 
churches,' and confer with them as to the overcrowding 
of denominations in villages and elsewhere. I think 
this idea arises out of a serious misconception. The 
Methodists will tell you that Methodism is not a con- 
venience, but a conviction, and, therefore, he cannot 
retire ; he will tell you, further, that he belongs to a 
great and well-compacted system, and that even into 
his out-of-the-way village, such men as Robert Newton 
will come, and William Arthur and Morley Punshon. 
The Baptist will tell you that his action is not deter- 
mined by the size of villages, and the rights of first- 
comers, but by a deep and intelligent conviction, and 
that, go who may, he must undoubtedly remain."t 

Vicar : And yet in the face of all the foregoing 
•evidence, I read the following in the January number 
of the Nonconformist British Quarterly, of which Dr. 
Allon, I believe, is the editor: — **The diversities of the 
* free churches ' are no bar to perfect brotherhood ; 
they contribute a harmony which is both a beauty 
and a strength." 

Riversdale : The writer in the British Quarterly is evi- 

• dently not well informed as to the actual state of things 
in the ** free churches." He would do well to make 
himself acquainted with the experiences and testimonies 
of the very competent and impartial witnesses to whose 

• evidence — ranging over the whole area — ^and describing 
almost every aspect of the schisms and separations of 
. the " free churches " we have just been listening. 

* See " Congregational Year Book," 1872, p. i26b 
t See ** Congregational Year Book," 1877, P* ^9' 



CHAPTER XXV I. 

OFFICIAL STATEMENTS AS TO NEEDLESS CHAPELS^ 
AND SHOWING THE AGGRESSIVENESS* OF THE 
"FREE CHURCHES" UPON EACH OTHER— CHAPEL- 
BUILDING CARRIED ON WITHOUT ANY PLAN 
AS TO SPECIAL NECESSITIES OF GROWING 
LOCALITIES -DEBTS ON CHAPELS. 

Vicar : Then it really amounts to this, that all over 
the country Nonconformists are spending their money 
and strength in building chapels that are not wanted 
— in fact, that out of the mere spirit of sectarian rivalry, 
they are erecting places of worship which at the best 
must remain comparatively empty. But as these are 
general statements, would it not be well, Riversdale, 
to have them corroborated by some definite statistics, 
vouched for by competent official authority, which 
would illustrate the state of things which prevails all 
over the country with respect to these numerous and 
needless chapels. 

Riversdale : Undoubtedly that is the proper course 
to pursue, and in matters of this kind I don't wish you 
to accept any statement on my sole authority. The 
evidence of the character you require is forthcoming, 
and I think you will say it is definite and convincing. 
The witness is in the highest degree trustworthy. I 
shall ask Mr. Hartland to tell his own story, descrip- 
tive of a state of things in certain parts of England, 
illustrative of that which prevails all over the country. 

Rev. J. Hartland (Secretary of the Congregational 
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Union Church Aid Society) : " In Derbyshire there are 
twenty -nine townships Dr parishes in which there is an 
excess of provision for public worship to the extent of 
five hundred sittings or upwards each. In seven of them 
the excess is between one and two thousand sittings ; 
in one between two and three thousand ; and in 
another upwards of three thousand. In twelve out of 
these twenty-nine places there are Congregational 
churches, so that to this extent, at least, we are directly 
interested in this waste of spiritual energy. Besides 
these places, there is Buxton, with an excess of 2,069 
sittings on a wintef^s provision ; and Matlock with a 
similar excess of 908 ; but, as these may all be required 
for the accommodation of visitors during a part of the 
year, they have not been included in the enumeration 
just mentioned. In Dorsetshire I can only refer to six 
places in which Congregational churches exist, and 
where the provision made is largely in excess of the 
wants of the people, but I have no doubt that a more 
complete investigation would multiply this number many 
times. In Kent there are twenty-eight instances of re- 
dundant provision, each place showing an excess of, at 
least, 200 sittings, and in eleven of them there are 
Congregational churches. Of these twenty-eight 
townships, three, with a population in 187 1 of less than 
2.800 each, have severally churches of four denomina- 
tions ; while in Sevenoaks, Tenterden, and St. Mary 
Cray we have five denominations, with a surplus in 
the last two instances of 5oo sittings each. In Leices- 
tershire there are six cases of over-provision, though 
it is satisfactory to find that there is no parish which 
contains more than one Congregational church, and 
very few indeed which have both Independent and 
Baptist congregations. In Norfolk there are four, and 
possibly five, townships, each containing a Congrega- 
tional church, in which the provision made is far 
in advance of the wants of the people. I have returns 
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from Northamptonshire of twehre villages and little 
towns of which the same may be said, and in eleven of 
them there are Congregational churches. The condi- 
tion of some of these deserves a passing notice. In one, 
where the provision greatly exceeded the requirements, 
'a good Baptist chapel and a handsome Pl)miouth 
Brethren place have been quite needlessly erected.' 
In another village the Independent church alone would 
nearly hold the entire population ; and in another, 
containing 1,200 people, there is accommodation for 
1,100, the Congregational church holding more than 
the Registrar-General calculates can ever be at public 
service at the same time. In the county of Nottingham, 
where upwards of 33,000 sittings are absolutely wasted 
for want of people to make use of them, there are no 
less than sixty-two places in which the excess of 
provision is 200 and upwards, and in ten of them there 
are Congregational churches. In none of them are 
less than three different Protestant denominations 
represented ; and in some there are not less than nine, 
ten, and eleven places of worship. From Shropshire 
I have returns, carefully prepared, of seven places as 
specimens of what obtains in different parts of the 
county. They may be worth mentioning. In Shrews- 
bury itself, though it has increased more than 3,000 
since the census of 187 1, there is a surplus provision of 
2,188 ; and you will not be surprised at this when you 
learn that there are eleven churches of the Establish- 
ment, and fifteen chapels of different denominations. 
In Bridgnorth, which has a stationary population, there 
are seven chapels and two churches, with a surplus 
provision of 1,467 sittings. In the little town of Ludlow 
there is the same number of churches and chapels for 
a diminishing population of 5,036 ; can it be wondered 
at that there should be an excess of accommodation to 
the extent of 1,599 ^ -^"^ substantially the same £Etcts 
obtain in the case of Oswestry, Dawley, Madeley, and 
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Church Stretton ; and these are but illustrations of 
what may be found in other parts of the county.*'* 

The Eev. Hugh Stowell Brown : '' In many a small 
town^ the existence of two, three, or four struggling 
Baptist churches, instead of one with some power in 
it, is a folly, a weakness, and in some cases a scandal."t 

Vicar : Then, I suppose, from what has been brought 
before us in the shape of official evidence as to the 
overbuilding and the much-deprecated multiplication 
of chapels, I may conclude that the whole work of 
chapel propagation is carried on utterly without 
system, so that while one locality mAy be overstocked 
with chapels, another locality may not only be unoccu- 
pied by them, but in the opinion of this and that 
denomination very culpably neglected. 
, Biversdale: That is exactly how the case stands. 
In the multiplication of their chapels the " free 
churches " are not only lawless in their aggression 
upon each other, but the congregations of the same 
denomination are often lawless in their relationship 
to each other, and are frequently at war even between 
themselves. They often will persist in keeping two 
chapels open in the same town, where one of them 
would aflford accommodation for all, and, indeed, would 
be more than sufficient. But, however this may be, 
it appears that they do not plant their chapels in 
the right places, and are very far from providing pro- 
portionate accommodation for public worship according 
to the increasing population. If we call Mr. Willis as 
witness, he will give us evidence of an important 
character on this subject. 

Rev. T. Willis (Manchester), speaking at a jubilee 
meeting, in seconding the resolution, said ** the census 
returns brought out the fact that the town population of 
England was 17,000,000, while the rural population 

* See '* Jubilee of the Congregational Union,'* 1882, pp. 181-2. 
t See ** Baptist Handbook,' 1879, p. 36. 
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was only 8,000,000. Even if a system (Agroapbag 
carried out in country districts, there would ^iO be the 
immense urban population to be provided for. Deafiag^ 
with his own county of Lancashire, he found that there 
were three places named in the returns with a pc^xila- 
tion under 1,000. In none of those was there a Coo- 
ip'egational church. Thirty places had a pc^xilation 
between 1,000 and 5, 000. In i5 of these there were 
Congregational churches ; in the remainder C<»]grega- 
tionalism was not represented at all. Fifty-two places 
had a population from 5,ooo to i5,ooo. In 20 of these 
there were no Congregational places of wcHship. 
Twenty-six towns had a population from i5,ooo to 
30,000, only 1 7 of which had Congregational churches. 
Of the seven towns with people between 30,000 and 
5o,ooo, in two Congregationalism was well represented, 
and in three most inadequately. In all the towns over 
5o,ooo they were represented. Taking a population of 
9,000 for each church, 29 ought to have been erected 
for the increase in the boroughs, whereas only i5 had 
been erected ; and in only four of the boroughs were 
there more Congregational places of worship than there 
were ten years ago."* 

Vicar: But look here, Riversdale, are all these 
chapels paid for? 

Riversdale : Oh, dear, no ! Debt exists on all 
sides. Chapels are built and often mortgaged for one- 
third, or even two-thirds, of their entire cost, and 
the scanty congregations which attend them are fre- 
quently driven to their wits* end to find the interest of 
the loans advanced. In such cases the poor pastor is 
very much to be pitied, for 1 can assure you that he 
comes very badly off. For the principle observed in 
such cases is — the interest of the loan must be paid 
first, the pastor's stipend comes afterwards, if it comes at 

* See "Jubilee of the Congregational Union,** 1882, p. 139. 
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all. As to the extent of the entire debt on Nonconfor- 
mist chapels it is unknown, and from the nature of the 
case must, to a great extent, remain so, but taking it 
at the very least it must be simply enormous. Why, it 
you take the Congregational chapels alone, imperfect 
as their returns are, on only i,5oo of them there exists 
a debt of more than ;£5oo,ooo.* 

* The returns sent to Dr. Hannay showed the amount for Eng- 
land and Wales to be half a million ! He only received 
returns from 1,500 churches, and he was of opinion that the 
sum would be considerably augmented were the accounts rendered 
more fully and completely. — " Jubilee Congregational Union," 
.1882, pp. 99-100. 



CHAPTER XXVII . 

SMALLNESS OF DISSENTING CONGREGATIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY— LITTLE INTEREST 
SHOWN BY THESE CONGREGATIONS IN THEIR. 
OWN CHURCH AFFAIRS— MANAGEMENT AND 
WORK LEFT TO THE PASTOR AND HIS WIFE- 
DEPARTURE FROM EARNESTNESS AND SIM- 
PLICITY IN FAITH AND PRACTICE ASSIGNED 
AS THE CAUSE OF THE RELIGIOUS DECAY 
OF THE "FREE CHURCHES." 

Vicar : Well, then, if in a great number of localities 
the chapels be so vastly in excess of the demand, and if the 
congregations meeting for worship in them be so small 
in numbers, surely it must follow that a large proportion 
of the " free churches '' are after all composed of but a 
mere handful of members who are utterly incompetent 
to raise funds for their minister's stipend, and who 
afford but little scope for their pastor's labours. 

Riversdale: Many of these "free churches,'' what- 
ever may be f/iet'r ecclestasttcal pretensions^ are mere 
insignificant bodies, ** handfuls " of people, whose only 
claim to independence is made good by the assertion 
of their right to give a call to a pastor, and subse- 
quently to half starve him, and who as religious 
bodies could not possibly continue to exist were they 
not liberally subsidized from a central London fund.* 

* The committee does not mean to interfere in any way with 
the churches in the choice of their ministers, all it aims at 
is to assist in giving them proper support. Suppose, for instance, 
the case of a church in a country place giving its minister a 
salary of £"6o a year, the committee, in order to make it £ioo, . 
would give ;£'2o on the condition that the church should make. 
;f 80. — See " Jubilee of the Congregational Union," p. 98. 
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Hear what the Rev. C. Wilson says as to the prevalent 
state of things in this respect amongst the Congrega- 
tionalists alone, who, I suppose, it will be admitted are 
the strongest and most powerfuU if not the most cultured, 
portion of the " free churches," and if this be the state 
of things amongst them, what must it be in other religious 
bodies? 

The Eev. C. Wilson (Plymouth): '* There are 
about 240 churches, with an average congregation not 
exceeding i5o persons, which are returned as the sole 
charge of the pastor. Of these, 47 congregations do 
not exceed i25 persons ; 61, 100 ; 50, 80 ; 28, 60 ; 10, 40* 
The average is taken from the most largely attended 
services during six or eight consecutive weeks, but it 
is only an average, and as it is very improbable that 
every person connected with any congregation would 
be present at either of these services, a percentage 
must be added to make up the total number of 
souls that would be under each minister's care.^ 
Of the churches with which these congregations are 
severally connected 20 do not exceed 80 members ; 
65, 60 ; 65, 40 ; 40, 30 ; 30, 20. It should be borne 
in mind that none of these are evangelistic centres, 
branch churches, or home mission stations, but are 
all returned as dond fide Congregational churches, and 
that every one of them, even those whose membership 
numbers less than thirty persons^ with an average con- 
gregation of less than sixty, ha^ its own resident minis- 
ter and constitutes his entu'e charge, and, so far, 
only differs from the largest churches of our large 
towns in this one particular, that the minister's stipend 
is supplemented frcwn a general fund. * * ♦ In 
the statistics to which I have already alluded, I 
find two or three churches with a membership exceed- 
ing in number the congregations of which they form a 
part. It is quite possible that circumstances may exist 
in which the church-roll may be larger than the aver- 
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a)^c congregation during a limited period, but I should 
have passed these figures by as clerical errors, <w 
rcM)rosenting an accidental and transitory state of 
ufTuirs, had I not observed that in several returns the 
average congregation exceeds the church membership 
by only a small percentage. Take, for instance, a 
<:ountry church with forty or fifty members and a con- 
gregation of twice that number, and consider how few 
separate households it will represent ; and with so little 
to he done it must be evident that the demand upon 
Christian effort will press very lightly upon the church, 
if felt at all. The pastor and his wife — and there is 
generally a wife — can do all that is required, and, 
therefore, everything is left to them to do, even to the 
minutest details of the anniversary tea-meeting. This 
ought not to be. There are many things which other 
people could do just as well, and would be better left 
in their hands. Extreme dependence on the minister 
is an element of weakness amongst us/'* The reader 
will do well to take special note of Mr. Wilson's 
testimony to this extraordinary state of things. What 
a revelation as to the relative strength and importance 
of the infinitesimally small religious bodies taking to 
themselves the pretentious designation of " free 
churches I " 

Rev. William Gray (of Birchcliffe, President of the 
General Baptist Association, 1882): *' Taking a retro- 
spective glance at the history of the denomination, it 
was remarked that in i85i their membership stood at 
18,875. Up to 1841 they had been in the habit of 
nearly doubling their members in every twenty years. 
They then stood at i5,657, as against 71944 in 1821. 
Hence, if the same rate of progress had been con- 
tinued, in 1 86 1 they would have numbered about 
30,000, and nearly 60,000 in 1881. But after the year 

* See *' Jubilee of the Congregational Union,*' 1882, pp# I76-8. 
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1 84 1 their growth as a Christian community seemed to 
have been much slower, and when the 18,000 was 
reached in 1846 it was many years before they got 
into the next thousand. From 1869 till the present 
they had been hovering about the 19, 20, and 20 odd 
thousand till 1881, when they stood at 26,153, which 
showed an increased in the 30 years of only 7,278. That 
could not be considered a satisfactory state of things. 
* * * It was well known that in the villages and 
country districts it was as much as they could do to hold 
their own from year to year and retain their strength in 
numbers and efficiency, owing to the constant flow 
from the villages to the towns. The members immi- 
grated were generally the best men, and therefore it 
was only natural to expect that the towns and large 
counties would show a much larger increase than the 
villages, and in several notable instances this was the 
case. Taking the four great Midland towns together 
— Derby, Nottingham, Loughborough, Leicester — ^the 
centres of General Baptist wealth and influence, and 
where most of the mighty works of the denomination 
were supposed to be done, less than one thousand 
Wcis the rate of increase for the 30 years. * ♦ * 
Enough had been said to show that the denomina- 
tion wcis not all it should be, and that the rate of 
progress had for some years been very slow. He 
deplored the result of the recent religious census, 
which, though not accurate, was a fair guide, and 
showed that even the small amount of accommodation 
provided was not taken advantage of by those who 
professed to be church members. The reason why 
the Baptists were not progressing as in former 
times wa^ because they had declined from the position 
of their forefathers in earnestness and simplicity of 
their faith and practice. It was a matter of notoriety 
that they had failed in one important duty, that of 
retaining their hold upon the young. Their prayer- 
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meetings also were badly attended. It was time for 
the churches to consider well their responsibilities, and 
to act accordingly/'* 

* See Christian World, June 22, 1882. 




CHAPTER XXV I IL 

PRESENT DEPLORABLE STATE OF THE " FREE:^ 
CHURCHES" AND DESPONDING OUTLOOK AS TO^ 
THEIR FUTURE. 

Vicar : In reading the utterances of some of the 
most eminent Nonconformists of late, I have been 
greatly struck, and I may say deeply impressed, with 
the tone of depression, if not despondency, which seems 
to characterize their views of the state of things at the 
present time in the ** free churches," and their opinions 
as to the outlook for the future. Have you, Riversdale,. 
marked anything of the kind ? I do not mean so much 
in anything they say in public, so much as in their 
denominational official statements, and in their written 
papers and addresses at certain meetings and ccmfer- 
ences held amongst themselves. 

Riversdale : You may be quite sure, Vicar, that I not 
only have observed and known all this, but that, for 
years past, I was too painfully cognizant of it, and myself 
shared the depression and despondency of which you 
speak. Depend upon it, sad as is the present state 
of the **free churches," the outlook in the future for 
them is sadder still from their denominational and 
sectarian point of view. For everywhere, all over 
the country, where the Church of England is doing 
her work and is faithful to her mission, she is 
gaining ground and influence, and the " free 
churches " are losing both. I do not say that they 
have altogether left off the work of evangelization,. 
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hut it appears to me, that of late years, they have given 
themselves much more to politics and political a^tation 
against the Church, and I think that there are many 
amongst them who will agree with me, that they have 
paid dearly indeed for their increased political power, 
for what they have gained as a political party they 
have more than lost in the important characteristic 
of spiritual strength. But I do not want you to be 
guided ih your opinion merely by my ideas. I will call 
witnesses whose evidence will be various, but all of 
whom will, I think, bear out substantially what I have 
said. 

*' A Church Member" : " It must, I fear, be taken for 
granted that Congregationalism, and to a great extent 
Wesleyanism, have come to be a middle-class institution. 
This is as disappointing as it is true. Both seem to 
have more or less lost their hold on the masses. At 
least, their places of worship are, I suppose in conse- 
quence of the pew system, social disparities, and the 
style of preaching little adapted for our artizan popula- 
tion. As a rule they certainly are not attracted to 
our chapels, nor do they appear to feel at home in 
them."* 

" A Layman" : ** I have been vastly struck by the evi- 
dent preference given in late years by young and old, rich 
and poor people, to High Church services. I have seen 
myriads at such services who could have no idea what- 
ever of the priestly doctrines associated with them, and / 
have often longed to see such crowds of varied worshippers in 
our Nonconformist churches devoutly kneeling , or reverently 
standings closely following, and personally participating in^ 
the service in a manner which it is simply impossible for a 
miscellaneous audience to participate in an extempore 
jprayerT t 

The Rev. Frank Soden (of Clapton), speaking at a 

* See Nonconformist and Independent f March i6th, 1882. 
t See Nonconformist and Independent, April 6th, 1882. 
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meeting said : ** He felt that their churches had of late^ 
and were still, passing through a very critical period of 
their history. He certainly did not remember, in the 
long years of his own ministry, to have passed through 
a period which had in many respects been more trying 
and less rewarding than the last twelve or eighteen 
months. The results upon which one used to count with 
such certainty, the blessed rewards which came as the 
result of Christian work, had not appeared in the way 
and number in which they had in past years. He thought 
it was very much more difficult than it was to administer 
a Congregational church, certainly more so than when 
he began his ministry thirty years ago. The social con- 
ditions under which they carried on their work were 
immensely different. The pace had quickened, and 
the excitement of life was more intense. The impact 
of the world upon their people was stronger and more 
acute than it was, and he did not see those counter- 
balancing elements which would give precision, stability, 
and force to the work they were doing. * * * * 
They had ridden that good horse Independency almost to 
death. Not the Independency of the New Testament,, 
but the traditional Independency which they had created, 
and to which so many clung, and for which he had 
heard his younger brethren arguing with a persistency 
which he could not understand. What was the result 
of that — if they took an example from the district 
where he had lived and laboured so long? It was 
almost impossible for them to get anything like a united 
meeting of the churches. They lately summoned a 
meeting at the Morley Hall. They had their brother 
Mr. Dale, with his sonorous, stately eloquence, and 
Mr. Rogers, with his vigorous get-out-of-the-way kind of 
logic — which stepped right over people. But although 
they had their names emblazoned on the walls and 
advertised the meeting well, they really had no more 
people gathered there than would constitute the repre- 
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sentatives of one of their Congregational churches. 
That was the condition at which they had arrived/* * 

Rev. W. Hewgill (of Farnworth, Lancashire), speaking 
at a meeting, said : " If the deacons and church 
members continue to regard the young as given over 
by irrevocable arrangement to the world and the devil 
until they are twenty-five years old, have sinned much 
and have been converted ; if ministers, sublimely 
anxious about the dignity of the pulpit and the necessity 
for highly intellectual discourses (which may sometimes 
smell too much of the paraffin lamp) disdain to come 
down to the level of the children in their congregations ; 
if finance committees, by their determined adherence 
to the dreadful system of pew-rents, make it impossible 
for working men and their families to sit together and 
practice as best they may the virtue of Christian willing- 
hood, I think we had better cease to complain that our 
churches are half empty, and the people hold aloof 
from us."t 

Mr. Josiah Goodman said " he knew churches where 
the congregation had dwindled down to a very few. 
He was pained at the drifting away of their young 
people, many of whom were to be found attending 
Episcopal churches, because the Congregational system 
had not been presented strongly enough before them, 
and they did not know what it had cost their fcithers. 
They went to church in many cases because of the 
.music and the shorter services. He did not like the 
neutral tint in religious matters. There seemed to be 
a softening down of everything. He would like their 
ministers to stand up and proclaim with greater fulness 
than ever that damnation meant damnation, and that 
those who were not saved were lost. He believed the 
softening down of those doctrines had an immense deal 
to do with the carelessness exhibited, and the few 

* Nonconformist and Independent^ May 6th, 1882. 
t Nonconfonmst and Independent, May i8th, 1882. 
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additions to their church members. Was it not the 
bane of their churches that men refused the active part 
and the responsibilities of church membership, and they 
were thrown upon the few * * * A minister said 
in his hearing, * I will give Independency forty years, 
and, at the rate she is going on, she will be wiped out 
in that time.' '' * 

* See Nonconformist and Independent^ May i6th, 1882. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

VOLUNTARYISM NOT SUITED TO AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICTS— PERILOUS CONDITION OF THE ''FREE 
CHURCHES" IN COUNTRY PLACES— PRESSING 
NEED OF MONETARY HELP. 

Vicar : But even suppose that the ** free churches" were 
altogether free from the degeneracies, defects, and I 
may say, crying evils, which at present seem to charac- 
terize them, is their purely voluntary and eclectic system 
suited to meet the wants of fluctuating and migratory 
populations ? 

Riversdale : No, indeed it is not. To meet the wants 
of a fluctuating and migratory population is at all times 
a difficult task, and it appears to me, that only the 
Church of England, with her parochial system and en- 
dowments, has got the necessary machinery for the 
accomplishment of such a work. That the system of the 
** free churches" is year by year being more and more 
tested' in this matter, and is being found inadequate to 
the work, is, I think, borne out by the following serious 
confessions of the Executive Committee of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary and Church Aid Society. 
Referring to the decreasing population of the country 
towns and villages, and the increase of the population 
in large towns and cities, the committee says : — " The 
effect of these changes must be the impoverishment of 
our country churches in numbers, and in moral and 
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material wealth. Showing the financially depressed state 
of a large number of the *free churches' the fact 
will speak for itself — that in the year 1 88 1, no less a 
sum than ;£34,43o was distributed in grants to them by 
the Central Church Aid Society to keep them going, 
an increase of ;£9,ooo within three years.* Their 
pastors will suffer seriously in many ways; the churches 
themselves will lose their means of usefulness ; and the 
influence they once exerted in their several neighbour- 
hoods will decline. It will be for the county associa- 
tions seriously to consider what can be done to meet 
the evil. It will never do to allow these country 
churches to languish and die for want of sympathy and 
support. In times past, many of the most devout 
members and earnest workers in connection with our 
urban churches have been trained in these village com- 
munities ; and we may reasonably hope that, amidst 
favourable circumstances, it will continue to be so. On 
these, and other grounds which might be mentioned, 
they must never be allowed to die out. Nor must they 
be left to the sporadic assistance which large churches 
here and there may be disposed now and then to render 
them. Such help would never meet the case. It 
would never be comprehensive enough. It would do 
nothing to strengthen and develop the energies which 
yet remain. Its tendency would be to pauperize the 
aided churches, and crush every remnant of indepen- 
dent feeling. And withal, it would be fitful and irregular, 
and would not be unlikely to fail just when it was most 
needed. Organized effort will be as necessary for our 
decreasing populations as for the rapidly increasing 
multitudes ot our large towns. In what way this can 
be best used will be for the executives of the county 
associations to say. In some cases it may be wise to 
combine two or more churches under one pastorate, 

* See ** Jubilee Addresses," p. 354. 

U 
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and to utilize lay preaching to a larger extent and with 
greater care than we have hitherto done. But in every 
instance the method must be adapted to local circum- 
stances/' * 

* See Report of Executive Committee of Church Aid, " Jubilee 
Addresses/' pp. 130 — i. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

THE DEPLORABLE STATE OF THINGS, SPIRITUAL 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL, WHICH PREVAILS IN 
THE "FREE CHURCHES" IS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 

Vicar: Well, I must say, Riversdale, that the *'free 
churches " are, according to th^ testimony of those who 
should' best know their condition, in a very bad way. 
Certainly, their defects and failings are more numerous 
and of a more aggravated character than I could have 
well imagined, or would have even ventured to believe 
could possibly have existed on evidence any less 
authoritative and trustworthy than that of the eminent 
witnesses you have called. But now, there is no gain- 
saying the truth of the impartial testimony of so many 
Nonconformist ministers on the subject, who have had 
the best means at their disposal of informing themselves 
of the actual prevalent state of things in the "free 
churches," and who could have had no object in making 

-statements to the prejudice of those religious bodies 
whom they represent not actually warranted by the 
facts of the case. And now, the subject of wonder to 
me is that these eminent men, some of whom are 
members of the Council of the Liberation Society, do 
not regard it as their first and most urgent duty to give 
their best energies to the reform of their own respective 
communities — to the getting rid of the acknowledged 
excrescences and abuses which they say have become 
attached to their ecclesieistical system — and to the 

- liberating of the " free churches '* and their ministers from 
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the bondage of abuses in which they are admittedly 
enslaved, before betaking themselves to the work of 
reforming the Church of England, and of professing to be 
under great concern for the freedom of her clergy, 
whose alleged bondage to the State they affect to 
commiserate, and magnanimously say that they intend 
to put an end to, by the agency of their so-called 
Liberation Society. 

Riversdale : Well, one is tempted to hope that some 
of their leaders, on thinking over the facts which 
I have stated, and on considering the evidence 
of the vast array of eminent witnesses who have 
obligingly and freely given us their views and opinions 
on these matters, may be led to reconsider their 
position in their agitation as against the Church, 
and may feel it to be their duty for the future 
to give their first thoughts and energies to self- 
reform ; at least, from our talks together, the 
public will have data at their disposal to enable 
them to form an independent judgment on matters for 
themselves, and they will see that the supposed ecclesi- 
astical paradise which is alleged to be attendant only 
on the existence of a ** free church," has no existence at 
all except in imagination, and that v^th all her imper- 
fections, it will be many a day before they can find a 
better spiritual home than that afforded them in the 
communion of the good old Church of England. 

Vicar : Do you think, Riversdale, that the great body 
of Nonconformists throughout the country have any 
adequate idea of the sad state of things which so 
prevalently exists in the " free churches ? " 

Riversdale : I am certain that they have not. How 
could they have? The membersof the'* free churches'' 
as a rule know little of the congregations of even their 
own order, and infinitely less of those of other denomi- 
nations beyond that which concerns their own " little 
Zion^' and they bear with patience the well-known defects 
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and abuses which prevail in their own community, 
hoping that they are exceptional, and that sister com- 
munities are in a better condition than their own. Then, 
as to the evidence I have quoted, why, bless you, not one 
out of 5,000 members of the ** free churches " have 
ever had any knowledge of it or means of becoming 
acquainted with it. I have called as the chief witnesses 
the most eminent Nonconformists — leaders, in fact, of 
the different denominations to which they belong. 
These gave their evidence, in the first instance, at the 
annual meetings ot the Congregational and Baptist 
Unions, and at the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, and 
the meetings of other religious bodies. The witnesses 
include the chairmen of the meetings and other official or 
semi-official persons, selected to write or speak because of 
their high positions and their intimate knowledge of 
the subjects with which they dealt. But you must 
remember that these meetings are not attended by one 
out of thousands of those who are alleged to belong to 
the ** free churches," so that the great bulk of the Non- 
conformists of England have never had any opportunity, 
such as is now given them, of learning the facts as in 
our conversation stated, and although a great portion 
of the evidence first was printed in the " Congregational 
Year Book," I very much question whether one person 
out of ten who buys it ever reads the excellently written 
papers it contains — I ought to say has hitherto con- 
tained, as for some reason or other, such admirable 
papers as we have quoted from are, I understand, hence- 
forth to be excluded from the ** Congregational Year 
Book. " * 

* See Preface to " Congregational Year Book," 1882. 




en A ITER XXXI. 

rsU'\»Kr\NV»- \Nl> VALUE OF THE E\'IDEXCE CF 
NV»\V'V>M*OKMlST LEADERS AS RECORDED HT 
nn. lvM<lAH>INC. PAGES— ITS USE FAIRLY AT 
UIK l>KrosAl OK CHURCHMEN— A COXGRE- 
U\M\>.N\I MINISTER'S OPINIONS OF THE 
AMJKK \N l^KANCH OF THE CHURCH OF 
t'.NUl \NI>. \M> CONSEQUENTLY OF THE CHURCH 
Ol' I'.Nv.l \Nl> HERSELF. 

Vicar I \ha-I l»v very inuch surprised, Riv-ersdale. if 
voii HivM\r .1 \\»it* *.>! thanks from the leaders of the 
" liw ^ huirluvs,' at least from those of them who ^o in 
loi thr tliv\i,il»lishim'nt aiKlcHsendowment of the Church 
ol iMi^laiul, li»i \our somowhat arduous labours of 
irMMn h in lninj;inj^ thcM.' important facts to Ifg'ht. 
I i.ithri ihiuk it would have better served their 
l>ui|K»M', at k-asi the purpose of such of them as 
-i^it.ih- tor the tlisestablishnient and disendowment of 
the National Chureh, with the view of conferring upon 
hr-i the vvundroLis liberties- and introducing her into 
ilu- alk'^r<l paradisiiieal state — of the '* free churches/' 
it vuu havl alloweil these facts to slumber in the 
MippoM'i.1 i)bliviun to which most of them were appar- 
ently <unsij;rieil. 

Hiveradaie : My dear Vicar, in matters of such im- 
rnensi; public importance as the questions which now 
agitate the peeple y^i England and Parliament, between 
the Churrh ut Kngland and the **free churches." and 
which, when the nation ;;jets rid for a time of «]uestions 
ot toreign policy, and quietly settles down tC: 
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domestic legislation, must more and more become 
the burning and momentous questions of the hour, 
I have little concern about thanks or otherwise ^ 
my duty is — and I have felt myself in conscience 
bound — to keep back no knowledge of important 
evidence which would assist the electors of Eng- 
land and members of Parliament, who have ulti- 
mately to decide the issues at stake between the Church 
of England and the ** free churches," in forming a right 
judgment on questions on which legislation is by a 
noisy minority demanded destructive of the people *s 
blessed heritage of a National Church. My province 
has been throughout our conversations to avoid the 
unnecessary expression of personal opinion, to refrain 
from words of provoking comment, to simply confine 
myself to facts, and to give you authentic and trustworthy 
evidence in reply to the questions you have put to 
me respecting the condition of the " free churches,' 
and to do so in as courteous and considerate a manner 
as possible toward the witnesses called, and those whom 
they represent. Should the testimony elicited be damag- 
ing to their cause, and destructive of their case as 
against the Church of England, that I cannot help.. 
The facts are theirs, the use of them only is mine. 
But, until I have proof to the contrary, I must really 
give them credit for greater magnanimity than you 
appear to attribute to them, and to assume that they 
will receive in a kindly, if not grateful spirit, a reprint^ 
in a condensed form, of their own deliberate utterances 
on most important subjects ; for it would be out of the 
question for a moment to do them the injustice, and I 
will say injury, of supposing that if the facts which they 
have given in evidence be true, they desire to use 
such evidence solely to further their own ends, and 
that they would object to the use of such facts in evidence 
by their opponents in church matters, who hold 
different views from themselves. 
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Vicar : I must say, Riversdale, that throughout our 
conversations, your quotations have been wonderfully apt 
and to the point. Indeed, so much so, that it would 
almost seem as if the writers and speakers, who have 
so obligingly at your request appeared on the scene as 
witnesses, had collected their facts and experiences to- 
gether, and had expressed them in such words and 
in such a manner as to prove conclusively every state- 
ment that you have made, and to place the truth of 
your allegations beyond all possible dispute. But now, 
all the witnesses whom you have called from the ranks 
of the ** free churches " have chiefly given evidence as to 
the deplorable defects and evils which prevail in their 
respective communions ; but, in conclusion, I should like 
to know if you can bring forward any witness from 
the ranks of the " free churches " who has anything 
commendatory to say on behalf of the ecclesiastical 
system of the Church of England. 

Riversdale : Oh, yes. I can easily do that. The witness 
I shall call is the Rev. Thomas Beecher, pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Elmira, in the State of New York. 
His evidence has already appeared in the columns of 
the American Churchman^ and I shall ask him to be good 
enough as to oblige us by repeating a portion of it 
or extracts from it here. His words, although in the 
first instance spoken with reference to the branch of 
the Church of England in America, in all respects apply 
to the Church of England herself in this country, in 
her character as a Divine and ecclesiastical institution, 
whether or not in union with the State. 

The Rev. Thomas Beecher : 

**The Episcopal Church offers for our use the most 
venerable Liturgy in the English tongue. 

" You rarely hear in any church a prayer spoken in 
English that is not indebted to the Prayer Book for 
isome of its choicest periods. 

** I doubt whether life has in store for any of you an 
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uplift SO high, or downfall so deep, but that you can find 
company for your soul and fitting words for your lips 
among the treasures of this Book of Common Prayer : 

** In all time of our tribulation ; in all time of our 
prosperity ; in the hour of deaths and in the day of judg- 
ment, good Lord deliver us, 

** The Episcopal Church preserves a very high grade 
of dignity, decency, propriety, and permanence in all 
her public offices. 

*' In nearly every newspaper you may read some 
funny story based upon the ignorance or eccentricity or 
blasphemous familiarity of some extemporizing prayer- 
maker. All of you here present have been at some 
time shocked or bored by public devotional per- 
formances. Nothing of this sort ever occurs in the 
Episcopal Church. All things are done and spoken 
decently and in order. 

** No transient observer can adequately value this 
treasure of a birthright Churchman. 

** To be using to-day the self-same words that have 
through the centuries declared the faith or made known 
the prayer of that mighty multitude, who, being now 
delivered from the flesh, are in joy and felicity : 

" To be baptized in early infancy, and never to know 

a lime when we were not recognized and welcomed 

. among the millions who have entered by the same door : 

** To be confirmed, in due time, in a faith that has 
sustained a noble army of confessors, approving its 
worth through persecutions and prosperities, a strength 
to the tried and a chastening to the worldly-minded : 

** To be married by an authority before which kings 
and peasants bow alike, asking benediction upon the 
covenant which without respect of persons binds by 
the same words of duty the highest and the lowest : 

**To bring our new-born children, as we were 
brought, to begin where we began, and to grow up to 
iill our places : 
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" To die in the Faith, and almost hear the Gospef 
words soon to be spoken over one's own grave as over 
the thousand times ten thousand of them who have 
slept in Jesus : 

" In short, to be a devout and consistent Churchman, 
brings a man through aisles fragrant with holy associ- 
ation, and accompanied by a long procession of the 
good, chanting as they march a unison of piety and 
hope, until they come to the holy place where shining 
saints sing the new song of the redeemed. And they 
sing with them. 

"The Episcopal Church furnishes to all who need 
such comfort the assurance of an organic and unbroken 
unity and succession, from Jesus Christ through the 
Apostles, by a line of authentic bishops. 

" In the Prayer Book and Church Almanack you 
find the Christian year divided into periods separated 
by high days — monuments and memorials of Christian 
story. He is an unusually well-informed Christian who 
can read over this catalogue of days, and in a few 
words tell the story that each day celebrates ! But a 
birthright Churchman, who has been quietly trained in 
a church home for fifteen years will need very little 
teaching more. 

"In connection with this calendar is a system of 
lessons, in following which the reader is led through 
the entire Bible each year, and through its more profit- 
able parts monthly or oftenerj 

" He who for years has been a Churchman, and yet 
remains ill-grounded in Scripture, shows himself an 
unworthy son of a very faithful mother. 

"By the Lessons, Gospels, Epistles, Psalms, and 
Collects appointed for Special Fast or Feast Days, the 
events commemorated by that day are wrought into 
the memory of every worshipper. And by seasons 
longer or shorter of special religious efforts and 
observances, this Church satisfies the same want whichv 
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other churches satisfy by weeks of prayer, protracted 
meetings, and long revivals. 

"Many religious sensation-makers and sensational 
seekers will promptly vote the Church Calendar and all 
its smooth machinery of pious drill a very dull sub- 
stitute for a regular rousing revival. But, in the long 
run, the Church that steadily trains and teaches will out' 
live the Church that only arouses and startles. ' If ye 
continue in My word, then ye are My disciples indeed.' 

" This Church makes a distinction between her creed" 
as a Church, which all her officers must subscribe, and 
that much shorter declaration of faith which she expects 
from her children. 

" This Church never vexes converts with profound 
questions in theology. Of those who would receive 
the Lord's Supper she requires that they repent them 
truly of their former sins, steadfastly purposing to lead 
a new life : That they have a lively faith in God's 
mercy through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of 
His death, and that they be in charity with all men. 

" To any and to all such, asking no further questions, 
this catholic and most generous Church approaches, 
and by the hand of her priest gives the consecrated 
bread with benediction. * The Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life. Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee ; feed on Him 
in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving.' And with 
like words the consecratedjwine : ' Drink this in remem- 
brance that Christ's Blood was shed for thee — and be 
thankful.' 

"Citizens and Christians all ! ^-Because this Episcopal 
Church is a reformed Church and not revolutionary ; 
because her Book of Prayer is rich and venerable above 
all in the English tongue ; because her ritual promotes 
decency, dignity, prosperity, and permanence ; because 
her historic union through the Apostles with Christ 
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comforts and satisfies so many souls ; because she 
adopts her infant children and provides for them 
education and drill ; and because, with large hospitality, 
she proffers her Sacrament to all true believers of every 
name ; therefore, from her own Psalter let us take the 
wherewith to bless her : * They shall prosper that 
love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness 
within thy palaces. For thy brethren and companions' 
sakes I will wish thee prosperity. Yea, because of the 
house of the Lord our God I will seek to do thee 
good.' " * 

* We are indebted for these extracts from Mr. Beecher^s inter- 
esting lecture to a publication of the Church Defence Institution. 
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APPENDIX A. 

I believe few of our ministers ever "read themselves in" 
with the Articles of their regulation religion prescribed in their 
trust-deeds. I never read the trust-deed of any church of which 
I have been a minister until years after I had occupied its 
pulpit. I have in my memory the instance of one of the holiest 
ministers and most eminent teachers I have ever known, who 
declared that, had he been aware of the conditions of the trust- 
deed, he never could have accepted the pastorate of the church 
to which he had ministered for souls. — (See Christian World, 
February 17, 1881.) 

APPENDIX B. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that the tru^t-deed can hardly be 
produced (if it contain definite doctrinal requirements, and is 
nfty years old), which any minister under sixty years of age, of 
the Congregational body, could honestly and completely endorse. 
It is pe^ectly well-known throughout the denomination, that 
ministers who accept pastorates of old-established churches, 
cautiously avoid looldng at the trust-deeds ; and in a large number 
of instances^ when they have been inconsiderate enough to wish to 
see them, there has generally been some wise deacon or trustee at 
hand who has dissuaded them from pursuing their inquiries. In 
fact the whole matter has passed into a condition of connivance, 
if not indeed what the world would call dishonesty. — (See 
Christian World, February 10, 1881.) 



APPENDIX C. 

It is a fact beyond dispute, that there are many eminent minis- 
ters of the body who are uttering from their pulpits continually 
opinions in respect to man and God, theology and revelation, 
which contradict on many points the views commonly held and 
expressed in former days. It only needs, here and there through- 
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cut the country J that trustees should arise with the determination 
and the means of the plaintiffs in the case before uSj to procure the 
expulsion of these men from positions which they are holding with 
acknowledged benefit to their congregations. This state of things 
should come to an end, — (See Christian Worlds February lo, 1881.) 
The Congregationalists have two thousand chapels strictly tied 
up, to be used only by ministers who hold the opinions set forth 
in the deed by the zealous but ignorant founders. We would advise 
them to leave off boasting that they are free and that they are at 
liberty to follow truth from whatever quarter it may show itself 
It is not so. They must now, both trustees and ministers of 
religion, face these questions courageously if they wish to retain 
the confidence of thinking men. — " A Layman,** in Christian Life^ 
- (S«e Christian World, March 3, 1881.) 



APPENDIX D. 

In the name of honesty, why should we, in this year of our 
Lord 1881, impose afresh an unbelievable creed upon the neck of 
posterity, which we ourselves are not able to bear, and which^ 
happily, nine-tenths of our ministers violate every time they enter 
the pulpit ? Indeed, if they did not, they might as well write 
Ichabod on their temple gates. Where is the man bold enough to 
preach the doctrines he is legally bound to preach ? Total de- 
pravity ; that all men are born under the wrath and curse of God ; 
the doctrine of election, predestination, reprobation, and atemal 
hell-fire ; these are the doctrines in the majority of our trust- 
deeds ; but the inconsistency, if not the dishonesty, of the bulk of 
our ministers saves them from ridicule, contempt, and extinction. 
— (See Christian World, March 3, 1881.) 



APPENDIX E. 

The Rev. Baldwin Efrown says: — "Let us for very shame 
have done with the tone of lofty superiority which we are 
•60 fond of assuming with regard to creed-bound churches. 
We are ourselves more miserably bound than any of them. 
They at least have ancient creeds, and are judged with 
some relation to the development of Christian thought. But 
•ours IS arranged for us, apparently, by the committee of a 
society, with the aid of an unofficial circular to a few ministers 
and la3rmen, and it will be dealt with according to the strictest 
letter should it ever be brought into Court." — (See Nonconformist ^ 
Jdarch 24, z88i.) 
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APPENDIX F. 

The Rev. Paxton Hood says : — ** In the course of dis- 
cussion many years since— for the agitation of the question 
is by no means new — Dr. Halley had said : • Let any prac- 
tice or faith amongst us, however ancient, or however general, 
be proved «»scriptural, and what should prevent any of our 
churches from immediately renouncing it ? ' This was a very 
innocent remark of the good doctor's, but not worthy of his 
reputation for sagacity and wit. Thomas Binney instantly 
replied, * What should prevent you ? The State would prevent 
you ; the State with which you have put yourself into voluntary 
union — the Law, the Lord Chancellor ; in other words, the legal 
document called a trust-deed, which ha^ fixed your creed, defined 
your practices, and determine(f and regulated what you are to be 
fbr all time.' "—(See Christian World, February 17, 1881.) 



APPENDIX G. 

It has been the boast of Congregationalists that they were free, 
and not in the bondage of the creed-bound churches. We see now 
that such boasting has been vain. The Huddersfield case raises 
some ugly questions in the consciences of not a few of our 
ministers. Many of us know that if the same judgment were 
applied generally throughout the country, it would be a similar 
exodus to the 2,000 driven out of the Church of England by the 
Act of Uniform ity. We may shout as we like that we are Jews, 
and never were in bondage, but Pilate is in the Judgment Hall all 
the same. One good effect it is to be hoped will follow from this 
trial, that we shall see less popular platform clamour about oar 
imaginary freedom, and less ravings against the trammels of the 
State Church. Dwellers in glass houses should not throw stones. 
^ (See Christian Worlds March 3, 1881.) 

We declare that our life of faith bekuigs to the " kingdom 
which is not of this world," and then we go into a law court, 
and employ those singular fathers of the Church — barristers — to 
plead for us ; and we invoke the singular archiepiscopal power 
of a judge or chancellor to extend over us the paternal protection 
of his mace, a very odd kind of crosier indeed ! — (Christian World,) 



APPENDIX H. 

The Editor of the Christian World says : — ** As matters now 

stand, hundreds of Congregational ministers — including Dr. B. 

himself— might be ejected from their pulpits and livings by 

^trustees appealing to Chancery to enforce the preaching of 
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certain antiquated and now unbelievable doctrines of their trust- 
deeds. ********** 
The probabilities, moreover, are strong that a multitude of those- 
men who were the first trustees under documents that are now, in 
many of their clauses, quite obsolete, were they on earth to-day, 
would have greatly modified their ideas and beliefs about the 
devilish character of human nature, and of hell-fire — the real 
points at issue just now — and regret that they ever set their hands 
to parchments that should perpetuate to all times notions resulting 
from pure ignorance and the false reading of Holy Writ." — 
(Christian Worlds February 24th, 1881.) 

On every hand, intelligent and thoroughly devout men are 
asking whether the time has not fully come for removing the 
" dead hand " from our church organizations. " Why," say these 
men, ** should we be bound and fettered ad we are, by the defini- 
tions of theologians whose claims were not greater than those of 
their successors, and whose ability to determine the beliefs and 
opinions of all time could only be acknowledged by those who 
hold to the doctrine of infallibility. — (See Christian World, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1881.) 

APPENDIX I. 
The Rev. R. Best says : — ** As Congregationalists they had 
a union throughout the country ; but unlike other ecclesiastical 
assemblies — unlike conferences and presbjrteries — there was one 
thing they could not do. They could not legislate. They 
could not compel one of their churches to obey or adopt any 
resolution which might be unanimously passed at the meetings 
of the Congregational Union. Though the most erudite divines 
took part in these meetings, their most eloquent preachers and 
pastors, and their most distinguished laymen, they had no power 
to enforce their views upon the smallest village church in the 
land.'* — {Jubilte Addresses, p. 384.) 



APPENDIX J. 

The defendant's counsel sought, for instance, to claim that the 
" Declaration of Faith and Order," which comes down to us from 
the early days of the Congregational Union — and which is always 
included in the Year Book — should be regarded as indicative of 
the religious opinions and beliefs of Congregationalists. It was 
also an endeavour on the part of the same counsel to show that 
the expressed opinions of some eminent members of the Union 
ought to have great weight in determining the requisite theo- 
logical opinions of any Congregational minister. Vice-ChanceUor 
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Hall listened to statements, arguments, and cross-examinations 
which were advanced and entered into with these objects ; but he 
took no account of them in his judgment. We should rather say, 
that he took no further account of them than to affirm that they 
had nothing to do with the matter before him. He confined his 
attention simply and alone to the brief doctrinal schedule in the 
trust-deed of Ramsden-street Chapel, and made it his object to 
determine whether Mr. Stannard's written statements with 
respect to that schedule showed his agreement or non-agreement 
with it. He ruled that those statements were not in harmony 
with that document; and therefore gave judgment that Mr. 
Stannard could not claim to hold the pastorate of the Ramsden- 
street Chapel. — {Christian World, February lo.) 



APPENDIX K. 

The Rev. Guinness Rogers, in a speech delivered at the 
Jubilee meeting of the Congregational Union, held in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, in the course of which, 
evidently to his own satisfaction, he evoked loud applause and 
laughter, said : *' If Mr. Green will consent to come out of the 
Church, he may celebrate what masses he pleases and nobody 
will put him in prison. He has simply to put himselt in the 
position in which all of us on this platform are. We should all 
be put in prison if we were in the Established Church and per- 
sisted in obeying our own consciences. Imagine the ministers of 
the Congregational Union of England taking possession of the 
pulpits of the Established Church, and going into them and pro- 
ceeding to offer extemporaneous prayers, or even to read from 
the Revised Version. Why, they would all be put into prison 
together. It is precisely the same condition in which Mr. Green 
is at this moment." — {yuhilee of the Congregational Union, p. 219.) 

Having given Mr. Rogers an opportunity of representing his 
views, we beg to put to him the following questions : — 

1. Suppose the Court of Chancery had adjudged a Non- 
conformist minister guilty of violating his trust-deed, and he 
persisted in carrying out his own views, rightly or wrongly, 
against the decision of the Court, what could save him from being 
lodged in prison for contempt of court ? 

2. Once in prison, how could the said Nonconformist minister 
get out ? 

3. Further, will Mr. Rogers say that the clergy of the 
Church of England are the only ministers liable to be thrown 
into prison for contempt of court ? or that coming out from the 
Church of England as she now is, or that separation of the Church 
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from the State, whatever that may mean, would guarantee any 
person from being thrown into prison for contempt of court on a 
question arising out of some contention in a court of law on 
religious matters ? 

The Bishop of Manchester says: — "Not very long ago 
the minister of a Congregational chapel at Huddersfield was 
charged with preaching unsound doctrine, the measure of 
soundness or unsoundness being what was contained in the 
trust-deed of the chapel. The case was carried into the civil 
law courts and tried there. Judgment was given against 
the minister, and he was told that he must either conform his 
teaching to the prescribed rule of the trust-deed or give up his 
ministrations in the chapel. He did not know whether that 
minister had conformed his teaching to the trust-deed or not, but 
he said that if that minister chose to go on ministering in that 
chapel, and preaching the same unconformable doctrine which 
had been pronounced by the law court to be contrary to his 
trust-deed, and if further proceedings were taken against him, 
he would be in the same circumstances with the clergyman 
who was now in prison at Lancaster. The Court would say 
to him, as it had said to that clergyman, that he was claiming 
a liberty which they could not allow, that they could not allow 
an individual man to say his views were to be paramount above 
the decisions of the authorized tribunals, and that if he chose to 
defy them they would, much against their will, be obliged to 
try conclusions with him. It was a very painful case, but as the 
same measure would be measured out to a Nonconformist 
minister who violated his trust-deed as was now being dealt out 
to a clergyman of the Church of England, it seemed to him there 
was no particular need for the Liberation Society to placard the 
walls of Manchester and tell Churchmen they were labouring 
under fetters which were becoming intolerable." — (See Guardian, 
1881, p. 588.) 

APPENDIX L. 

The Huddersfield Examiner^ which reported the evidence and 
speeches at the trial at great length, comments with some 
severity, as well as with sorrow, on the trust-deed system, which 
sets up Calvin above Christ, and creeds against the Scriptures. 
** No doubt,'' the editor thinks, '• the result of the trial will have 
the effect of dispelling some serious delusions existing in the 
mmds of not a few Nonconformists, who have been accustomed 
to denounce with abundant energy the Act of Uniformity imposed 
upon the Established clergy. They will now see that the talk of 
freedom of Congregational ministers holding their pastorates under 
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Stringent Calvinistic trust-deeds is an empty and idle boast, and 
that so-called Independent congregations are at the mercy, not of 
one Pope merely, but of many. It would be amusing, if it were 
not so sad, and so injurious in its consequences, to see men working 
themselves into fury on public platforms against the State Church 
system as opposed to freedom of thought and speech on 
religious subjects, and then gravely contending for the right of a 
few tradesmen to pronounce authoritatively for all time what 
shall be the creed taught, without the slightest deviation in the 
language, or the least liberty of interpretation to the hearers, in 
Congregational places of worship 1 Unconditional allegiance and 
implicit obedience to a rigid Calvinistic creed being demanded 
from ministers by many — probably the great majority — of Congre- 
gational trust-deeds, we are entitled to ask whence that creed 
derived its claim to infallibility ? If it be not infallible, it is in- 
tolerable tyranny to attempt to enforce its acceptance. Was it 
the result of Divine inspiration? If so, where is the proof? 
Who is Calvin, that Christ, the Head of the Church, should be 
thrust out as the guide of His pastors and people ? The Ramsden- 
street Chapel trust-deed says to the minister and people — * You 
must take Calvin for your master, however widely he may differ 
from Christ, or you must go elsewhere.* The plaintifTs counsel 
declared this, and the Court confirmed it." — (Christian World.) 

The Huddersfield Chapel case, of which we gave a summary 
in our columns last week, suggests many enquiries and considera- 
tions which will no doubt be undertaken by most persons who are 
interested in the condition and outlook of English Noncon- 
formity. Many issues were raised in the Vice-Chancellor's Court 
which have already occupied the minds of large numbers of 
Nonconformists ; and perhaps the eyes of not a few may have been 
opened to perceive the wide-reaching relations of many subjects 
which have been discussed during the last few years in small 
committees and popular assemblies. — (Christian World j February 
10, 1881.) 

Mr. G. Vance Smith, an equally well-known Unitarian minister, 
and a member of the New Testament Revision Company, in a 
paper contributed to Macmillan's Magazine, made the following 
remarks : — 

*' The Huddersfield Chapel case well shows how stringently 
such restrictions may be made to operate — and a doctrinal 
schedule is not the only form in which they appear. The conse- 
quence is that the minister who deviates even a little in his 
ministrations from the trust conditions may be expelled from 
his pulpit by process of law. Nothing worse can happen to a 
clergyman ; and it is clear, therefore, that the Nonconformist who 
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is under such trammels, exposed, we may say, to the theological 
dictation of a body of chapel-builders, or a chapel committee of 
perhaps ill-informed persons, is in no way exempt from * control * 
— of a galling and offensive kind— certainly no more exempt than 
the clergyman who is amenable to his bishop or the law courts." 

The Inquirer ^ a Unitarian paper, remarked — ** Of course this is 
only a typical case. It is only one of we know not how many 
chapels that are in just the same position, but whose case does 
not come before the public. Now, we say deliberately, that this 
appears to us a far more galling tyranny than alliance with the 
State (as in the case of the Established Church), which our friends 
represent as so dreadfully oppressive ; and we further say that it 
is a delusion to call the churches held in this bondage * free 
churches.* Free indeed ! " 

Mr. Paxton Hood, for many years a Congregational minister in 
Manchester, has recently laid bare the intolerable pressure en- 
dured by Dissenting ministers in another form. He has resigned 
his charge and gone to America, * * driven forth," as he declares, 
by the deacons. Upon the occasion of a presentation before leav- 
ing England, Mr. Hood used this remarkable language : — ** The 
Church of England to him was the shrine and home of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical freedom. They might laugh at him if they would, 
but he said none of the sects were free, and amongst most 
Dissenting communities the ministers were too dependent upon 
their deacons for them to dare to be independent. From whence 
came our best books ? From whence did we obtain the books 
which stirred, which taught — the books of criticism and exegesis 
— the books of the scholar, the poet, and the novelist ? Did thej' 
come from any Dissenting community at all ; especially did they 
come from theirs ? Did they not come from the Church of 
England ? And where could a man stand so well as in a Church 
of England pulpit and say that which he dared to think and feel 
without the necessity of being challenged, as soon as he got into 
the vestry y by some arrogant and ignorant deacon." — (Leaflet of the 
Church Defence Institution.) 



APPENDIX M. 

Can it be said that Dissenting churches are at liberty to appeal 
exclusively to the Scriptures, to follow fully their own conviction, 
to adopt and profess whatever they deepi to be the will of Christ, 
to alter their creed or their terms of communion, when they are all 
bound by legal instruments to the interpretations of their fore- 
fathers on peril of losing their places of worship ? — (See Christian 
World, February 17, 1881.) 
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APPENDIX N. 

The plaintiff and defendant were members of the religious 
community known as the Plymouth Brethren. There had been 
a disagreement between them about their church matters. In 
December, 1879, the plaintiff was called in as a witness in a 
County Court case at Croydon, in which the evidence of a den- 
tist was required, and in the course of his evidence he stated that 
he had been in business for five years, and that he had 
made thousands of models of the mouth. It was afterwards 
made a charge against him that he had made a false 
statement, for that he had not been in business five years 
by five weeks. Numerous meetings of the Brethren took place, 
where the matters were discussed, and ultimately a notice written 
by the defendant was published by him, to the following effect : 
" Our brother John C. having been guilty of unrighteousness, 
untruthfulness, and railing, it is proposed that he be put away 
from amongst us. If the Lord will this proposal will take effect 
next Lord's day." Plaintiff also carried on business with a 
partner as a chemist, and one charge against him was that he 
was not a legally qualified person to sell poisons. The conduct of 
the body was represented to be of Divine inspiration. Since the pub- 
lication of this libel his business had fallen off considerably, because 
the *• Brethren " had refused to deal with him. A great amount of 
private feeling appeared to be introduced into the case, which 
had been tried on a former occasion. — The plaintiff was called in 
support of his case, as was also the defendant, who stated that he 
had not engaged counsel on his behalf, regarding, as he did, the 
proceedings in this Court as a '* humiliation meeting." He then 
made a statement in support of his case, after which he was 
examined on oath, stating to the learned Judge that he would tell 
the truth whether •* he was down there [in the well of the Court] 
or up here " [in the witness-box]. — Further evidence was then 
called for the defence as to the proceedings at the various meet- 
ings of the Brethren, " in order to show that the expulsion of 
the plaintiff was the result of his own act," on which Mr. Justice 
Denman observed it might be taken as the feeling of this conclave 
that the plaintiff did nothing that was right and everything that was 
wrong. — On the conclusion of the evidence his Lordship summed 
up, leaving it to the jury to say whether there was a libel, and if 
so, was it justified ? If they found for the plaintiff it was then for 
them to say what should be the damages. — The jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff, with £50 as damages. — Standard, 
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APPENDIX O. 

Glen v. Gregg. — This was an action in the form of an injunction 
to determine the right ot Bishop Gregg to use the place of worship 
known as *• Trinity Church,*' Southend. — The plaintiffs are two 
of the trustees. — The defendants are Bishop Gregg, who claims 
to be the minister of the church, and the other two trustees. — 
The case of the plaintiffs is that the building is to be used under 
the trust-deed solely for the body known as the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, and that Bishop Gregg has seceded from that 
body and set up a new and distinct sect. This is denied by the 
defendants. — The witnesses examined in support of the action 
were Bishop Sugden, of the Reformed Episcopal Church ; the 
Rev. P. X. Eldridge, Secretary of the English Synod of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church ; and the Rev. Philip Norton, of the 
Church of England, formerly missionaries' chaplain of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. Those three gentlemen found 
fault both with certain omissions and additions made in 
the declaration of principles .of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church as embodied in the trust-deed of the Trinity Church, 
Southend, which they thought seriously affected questions of 
doctrine and discipline in the church as well as worship. The 
alterations specially pointed out as most important were the 
omission of the words '* canonically received," and the addition of 
the words " not as of Divine right" in relation to the Episcopacy. 
— Mr. Seward Brice opened the case for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Cozens Hardy closed their case by a review of the facts in sup- 
port of it. — Mr. Rigby replied on the part of Bishop Gregg and 
the defendant trustees. He contended that Bishop Gregg had 
made no changes in the declaration of principles ot the Reformed 
Episcopal Church which were not justified by the provisions of 
the trust-deed ; or which warranted the assertion that he had 
seceded from the body known as the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
or had departed from its doctrines or worship. The Bishop was 
warmly supported by the congregation generally, and at a vestry 
meeting held on Sept. lo, 1878, Mr. Glen, one of the plaintiffs, 
actually proposed a resolution to the following effect : ** That the 
vestry, whilst deeply regretting the differences that had arisen 
in connection with the Reformed Episcopal Church of Southend, 
having heard the full explanation pffered by Bishop Glen as to 
his conduct as rector, hereby accept the revised book of 
Common Prayer, together with the Westminster canons of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, as being the Prayer Book and Canons 
used and observed by Bishop Gregg in the government of his 
church." This was followed by other meetings of the vestry 
and congregation completely vindicating the conduct of the 
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Bishop in the worship, teaching, and ceremonies of the church. 
The learned gentleman having, in a lengthened argument, 
descanted upon the merits of the case, proceeded to show that 
the plaintiffs were disqualified from bringing this action on the 
ground of a decision pronounced by Lord Chelmsford in the case 
of ** The Attorney- General v. the Dean and Canons of Man- 
chester," and in connection with the Sidney Sussex College 
property. In that case Lord Chelmsford held that, according to 
the provisions of the 62nd section of the Charity Commissioners' 
Act, the fiat of the Charity Commissioners must be first obtained 
before any action of the kind could be brought. The case was 
reported in the 15th Weekly Reporter^ page 162. If, then. Lord 
Chelmsford's views were right, the Court could not entertain this 
action. The learned gentleman added that he did not wish to 
press that point if he could avoid it, but as he was not authorized 
to waive it, he had no alternative in the matter. —Mr. Justice Kay 
confessed that this was an authority which came upon him by 
surprise ; and he should wish to hear the counsel on the opposite 
side upon it. — Mr. Seward Brice and Mr. Cozens Hardy severally 
replied to the point, the former learned gentleman quoting the case 
of "Home v. Guy," 5th Chancery Division, page 901, as an authority 
against the decision of Lord Chelmsford, and Mr. Hardy maintain- 
ing that the latter was only a dictum of the noble Lord.— Mr. 
Justice Kay said he was afraid he must give effect to this objection, 
although he did so with the greatest reluctance, because this 
decision of Lord Chelmsford, which "he must treat with every 
respect, did not satisfy his reason. The first question was whether 
this action came within Sec. 17 of the Charitable Trusts Act of 
1863. He could have no kind of doubt that this particular action 
did come within that section, because the action set out the 
indenture of trust of a particular charity, and alleged that the 
minister of the chapel in question had seceded from that church 
in respect to the observance of the provisions of the trust on 
which the chapel itself was held, and it asked the Court to grant 
an injunction to restrain him from officiating as rector and from 
conducting Divine worship ; and also that some of the trustees 
should be restrained from allowing the chapel to be used by the 
religious body of which the rector was a member. It seemed to 
him that, before the passing of the Judicature Act, the relief asked 
for could only be granted by the old Court of Chancery, and that 
the case of Home and Guy was no authority on the point raised, 
because in that case the appointmen of the person against whom 
the application was made was denied, and he was regarded as a 
trespasser in persevering to hold his office of schoolmaster 
against the will of the authorities, whereas in the present case it 
was admitted that Bishop Gregg had been duly appointed, and 
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coold not be regarded as a trespasser. The fonner case quoted 
might be likened to the case of tmstees against a tenant over- 
holding ; or to an action of covenant against a tenant for the non- 
payment of his rent. This was clearly no action of the kind. 
The question was not whether Thomas Hnband Gregg had or had 
not a right to maintain his position as rector of the chmrh, bat 
whether it did not come within the 17th section of the Charitable 
Trusts Act of 1863. He confessed, were it not for the decision 
given by Lord Chelmsford, he should have had great difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that it did come within the terms of the 
section referred to, construing it in the light of Sections 52 and 
53 of the same Act. He felt, however, he had no alternative on 
that point but to accept the decision of Lord Chelmsford. He 
would suspend his decision on the merits of the case, in order to 
give the plaintiffs an opportunity of obtaining the fiat of the 
Charity Commissioners. In conformity, then, with Lord Chelms- 
ford's decision, he would order the case to stand over, to give the 
plaintiffs this opportunity of obtaining a fiat ; but he would give 
them liberty within a reasonable time to apply to the Court again 
as to what might be done. — Mr. Rigby remarked that he should 
have much preferred to waive the objection he urged in order that 
the case might be determined at once on its merits. — (See 
Standard, May ist, 1882.) 



APPENDIX P. 

In the historical continuity of the English Church, and her 
twelve centuries of authority as the one recognized religious 
organization of the English people, her enemies find a fact which 
at once baffles and imtates them. — (See Standard, June 6, 1882.) 



APPENDIX Q. 

Dr. Stoughton : — '* It is a great mistake to suppose that our 
Congregational fathers were averse to doctrinal statements and 
formularies, commonly called creeds or confessions. I now enter 
upon no controversial discussion, but confine myself to simple 
facts. Early Independent churches, as they were called, were 
exceedingly particular respecting the doctrinal views of the 
members, and had many of them dogmatic declarations of their 
own, each church being considered responsible for its beliefs, 
without submitting to the authority of any other body whatever. 
The church at Windsor had a formulary of its own, by whom 
composed I cannot tell ; and I dare say that such old documents, 
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Stating the faith of distinct churches, may be found elsev/here. 
Also the practice of a united confession obtained at an early period. 
The Westminster Assembly's Confession, which has had so great 
an influence on the theology of Puritan Christendom, was the 
production, not of Presbyterians only, but of the Independent 
brethren, perhaps ten or eleven altogether, in concert with the 
majority. And when, about the the time of Oliver CromwelPs 
death, a meeting of Independents was held at the Savoy Palace, in 
London — a meeting to be distinguished from the Savoy Conference 
after the Restoration — they substantially adopted as their own 
the doctrinal creed of Westminster, appending to it an elaborate 
manifesto of their ecclesiastical opinion as a distinct body of 
Christians." — {yubilee of the Congregational Union j 1882, p. 51.) 



APPENDIX R. 

In a pamphlet written by the Rev. Bryan King, called " Dis- 
establishment, the Present Hope of the Church," on page 9 there 
is the following extraordinary statement — " In the event of the 
Courts of the State misinterpreting the tenets of the meanest sect, 
the authorities of that sect can at once rectify such misinterpretation 
by amending its formularies ; whereas, in the case of the Church, 
bound ' hand and foot ' by the shackles of the State, she is per- 
fectly helpless under such a contingency." 

Mr. King has not stated — 

1. What legal means there are at the disposal of the authorities 
of the meanest sect to enable them to amend formularies which 
have been alleged to have been misinterpreted by the State 
Courts so as to rectify or guard against such interpretation in the 
future. 

2. He has not given an instance in which such formularies of 
any sect have been so '* amended^ 

Perhaps he will kindly do so, and add these important missing 
particulars to the next edition of his pamphlet. A statement of 
facts, with quoted authorities, would be better than mere 
assertions. 



APPENDIX S. 

A •• free church'* holding its church meetings, or meetings of its 
members, in its chapel, which was certified for worship to the 
Registrar- General, exercised discipline upon a member, and by a 
vote cut him off from fellowship ; but he persisted still in attend- 
ing the meetings of members, on the grounds of the building 
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being a certified place for public worship. In this predicament 
the church meetings had to be held in a large vestry which, 
though a part of the building, was iwt certified for worship. But 
though by this act this " free church " escaped for the moment 
from the intrusion of an expelled member, it, at the same time, 
and by the same act, forfeited State protection from disturbance 
in its meeting, which protection is conditional on the place or 
building in which such meeting is held being legally certified to 
the Registrar General. 
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